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General* 

$7,649,^7 


Retail 

$14379^ 


Tribune  $78,010,534  total 


There’s  no  close 
second  to  the  Tribune 
in  Chicago 


Advertisers  invested 
over  ^50  million  more 
with  the  Tribune  than 
with  the  No.  2  Chicago 
newspaper  last  year. 


No.  2 

Newspaper- 

Sun-Times 

$27,586,244 

total 


Besides  the  toweririK  total  shown  here,  the  Tribune 
also  scored  a  uain  of  S4,076.<XX)  in  1964 -a  ."iS'.  hiKcer 
nain  than  the  second  |)a|)er.  The  Tribune  outiiuined 
them  in  everything.  In  retail  advertisinK,  in  classified 
advertising,  in  neneral  advertising. 

The  reasons  are  simple.  The  Tribune  offers  adver¬ 
tisers  more  research,  marketing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  services.  And  the  Tribune  delivers  the  biggest 
audience  and  the  best  results  at  the  greatest  cost 
efficiency. 

Nothing 
moves  Chicago 
like  the 

I  Tribune 


Classified  ^ 
$5,057,918 


(ieneraC 

$2:i.;i5;i.;i33 


Ketail 

$:{5.62s.s;n 


Classified 

S19,028.:}67 


Publisher 


Lisa  Hobbs 
Inside  Red  China 


Lisa  and  Chinest  friends 


Exclusive 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner's  Lisa  Hobbs — first  staff  reporter  of  a  U.S. 
newspaper  to  enter  mainland  China  in  almost  10  years.  Posing  as  an 
Australian  tourist,  Lisa  gambled  against  heavy  odds  from  the  moment  she 
walked  across  the  Lo  Wu-Shumchun  bridge  into  another  world.  A  mem¬ 
orable  adventure  and  a  journalistic  first — Lisa  Hobbs  Inside  Red  China 
characterizes  the  spirit  of  solid  enterprise  San  Francisco  expects  and  gets 
from  The  Examiner,  San  Francisco's  Quality  Newspaper. 


San  Francisco  Examiner 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Anieles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonia  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  QUALITY  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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y^y  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper  Florida:  The  Leonard  Company  Member:  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers 


The  essence  of  the  city  editor  s  job:  watching  these  profes¬ 
sionals  do  the  work.  His  assignment:  be  sure  that  The  Bulletin 
knows  what  went  on,  what  is  going  on,  what  can  be  expected  to 
go  on— and  what’s  important. 


Talented,  dedicated  newspapermen  like  Sam  Boyle  bring  ideas, 
understanding  and  intellect  to  The  Bulletin,  the  newspaper  that 
is  Philadelphia  in  tone,  character,  spirit  and  expression.  They 
help  make  The  Bulletin  a  welcome,  invited  friend  in  the  homes 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  families  every  day  in  the  week. 


Telephone  repairman?  No 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  city  editor?  Yes 


Sam  Boyle,  city  editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  one  of 
the  few  newspapermen  who  neither  write  nor  edit. 


He  is  a  telephone  communicator.  He  talks  to  people;  he  listens 
to  people. 


He  talks  and  listens  to  Bulletin  reporters,  public  officials, 
readers  and  regular  news  sources.  This  constant  communication 
produces  news,  news  tips  and  ideas  for  more  news.  Sam  is  a 
story  hunter. 


Boyle  directs  a  staff  of  more  than  one  hundred  local  reporters, 
writers  and  editors.  Their  collective  job  is  to  tell  the  families  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  all  the  important,  entertaining,  tragic  and 
provocative  things  going  on  in  their  blocks,  neighborhoods,  com¬ 
munities  and  local  areas. 


INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLL  TOPS 
$120  MILLION  ANNUALLY 

Perhaps  it's  the  more  than  305  billion  gallons  of  fresh  water 
that  flows  by  Baton  Rouge  daily  that  makes  Louisiana's  capital 
city  such  a  choice  site  for  petrochemical  plants.  Anyway,  it's 
helped  to  bring  in  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  plants  this  year  to  boost  the  industrial  payroll  to  more 
than  $120  million  annually.  Get  your  share  of  these  new 
dollars  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  State-Times, 
Morning  Advocate  and  Sunday  Advocate. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JULY 

12- 16— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Detroit. 

22-25 — Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associat  is,  joint  mwi. 

ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

29-31 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting,  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 

AUGUST 

2-13— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Serrunar,  Colurrc. 
University,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Cces 
Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  f-.tesaga  Hots 
Cooperstown. 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hots 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

9- 1 1 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  18th  Annual  Conference,  Hi  'o- 

Denver,  Colo. 

13 -  The  Associated  Press  of  Montana,  East  Glacier  Lodge,  East  G  ac', 

14- 20— International  Typographical  Union,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washinqtc 

15- 17 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Ats 
Ica,  Houston. 

16- 27— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Semlner,  Cniumh. 
University-.  New  York  City. 

17- 20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.,  The  Dunes,  Las  Vegas.  Ne 

17- 21 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Annual  Congress,  Madiio- 
Wis. 

22- 26 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Convention,  School 
Journalism,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

29-Sept.  I— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Vilif 
Hotel.  Newport.  R.  I. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 12 — New  England  Associated  Press  Executives  Association-,  Black  Point  Irr 

Prouts  Neck.  Scarborough. 

11-12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quirt 
11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Co. 
bus. 

18 —  UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina.  Piedmont  Motel.  Lexington. 

18- 19 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebsc' 
Kansas  City. 

19- 21— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  PH; 
delphla. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board-.  Errin'-! 
Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  r' 
Quincy. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Ps' 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

26- 29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  PLc: 
N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Manaif 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler-Hilb 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

OCTOBER 

5 — The  Advertising  Research  Foundation  Conference,  Waldorf-Astor 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

5-6 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Stat' 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

10- 13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Southern  Regional  Cc 
ference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Chief  News  Executives  ; 
newspapers  under  50,000,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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When  you  re 
appointed  to  the  USIA 
in  Washington 

you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 


,,„p.TV  '♦>> 


The  U.  S.  Information  Agency  is 
typical  of  many  government  offices  in 
Washington:  100%  of  its  top  appointees 
read  The  Washington  Post.  Throughout 
the  government,  in  fact,  95%  of  all  key 
officials  read  The  Post.  So  do  all  Senators 
and  almost  all  Representatives. 


The  Washington  Post  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  paper  of  non-official  Washington, 
too.  It  is  read  in  3  out  of  5  families  — 
nearly  50%  more  than  are  reached  by 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  city. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA’S 
CONCERT  TOUR  WAS  A  SMASH 
SUCCESS  ALL  OVER  EUROPE 


Of  course,  we  in  Cleveland  knew  the  caliber 
of  our  orchestra.  It  has  been  a  cultural  fixture 
here  for  years,  and  under  the  direction  of  George 
Szell  it  has  risen  to  national  and  international 
prominence. 

But  there  was  some  doubt  how  the  orchestra’s 
playing  would  be  received  in  Russia,  considering 
the  present  climate  of  U.  S.-Soviet  relations. 

We  who  feared,  feared  for  no  reason.  The 
Russians  voted  overwhelmingly  with  their  hands, 
feet  and  Rubles  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in 
the  series  of  concerts  that  began  in  Moscow  and 
ended  in  outlying  provincial  Russian  cities.  Mul¬ 
tiple  curtain  calls  for  Szell,  his  soloists  and  staff 
musicians  were  routine.  The  enthusiastic  Russian 
music  lovers  showered  the  stages  with  bouquets. 
And  they  showered  the  orchestra  members  with 
parties  and  receptions. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra’s  State  Department- 
sponsored  tour  in  Russia  and  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  was  a  tremendous  tri¬ 
umph  from  every  viewpoint.  And  in  these  days  of 
continuing  international  crisis,  the  concert  tour 
by  the  Clevelanders  certainly  played  powerful 
person-to-person  chords  that  must  in  the  end  help 
the  cause  of  international  harmony. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  re¬ 
turned  home.  Almost  immediately,  many  of  its 
members  began  rehearsals  with  the  Cleveland 
Summer  Orchestra,  which  plays  a  series  of  pop 
concerts  at  our  Public  Hall. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  sets  the  main  musi¬ 
cal  tone  for  Greater  Cleveland  and  northeastern 
Ohio  on  a  year-round  basis. 

One  newspaper  sets  the  cultural  tone  for  this 
rich  industrial  area,  six  days  a  week  and  Sundays, 
too.  It  sent  a  reporter  along  to  cover  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra’s  tour.  It  is 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland  44114 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


¥  T  NSUNG  (enough)  heroes  of  the  craft  are  thost  intrepid- 
intelligent  young  practitioners  who  put  in  a  full  day’s 
newspaper  stint  and  cram  at  college  by  night.  One  such  is 
Arthur  Samansky,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  busineai 
news  reporter,  who  was  graduated  from  New  York  University 
after  six  hectic  years  during  which  he  lived  a  fulltime  journal- 
istic-and-scholastic  career.  He  began  as  a  copyboy-collegeboy  in 
1959  and  was  made  business  news  reporter  in  1962. 

Makeup  Shakeup 

If  some  admen  had  their  way. 

Ads  would  get  a  better  play. 

On  each  page  the  news  they’d  drop 
.\iid  the  ads  would  go  on  top. 

— AI  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— According  to  AP,  Dominic  J.  Crolla,  editor-publisher  of 
the  weekly  Crested  Butte  (Colo.)  Chronicle,  has  this  slogan 
on  the  masthead:  “A  Relatively  Independent  Newspaper.”— 
A  UPI  story  pulled  off  the  teleprinter  at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  read:  “Agents  said  they  did  not  con¬ 
fiscate  anything  from  him.  He  was  dressed  in  blue  genes  with 
a  white  cap.” — When  Larry  Dum  joined  the  staff  of  the  Son 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Neivs,  City  Editor  Bert  Wise  greeted  him 
with:  “Now  we  can  collaborate  on  a  column,  Dum  Questions 
and  Wise  Answers.” — George  Carter,  business  manager  of  the 
Clet^elaiul  (0.)  Press,  went  back  to  his  ranch  in  Texas  recently 
and  pistol-shot  a  346-pound  boar. — Robert  Manry,  a  copy 
reader  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  bound  for  Falmouth, 
England,  in  a  14-foot  sailboat.  He  left  Falmouth,  Mass.  June  1. 
Ships  are  keeping  the  Coast  Guard  advised  when  they  sight 
him.  He  reported  to  the  Exilona,  540  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod, 
he  was  well,  needed  no  assistance  or  supplies. — When  the 
Cyprus  Foreign  Press  Association  was  organized  recently,  all 
members  voted  for  bearded  Alex  Efthyvoulos  of  AP  for  chair¬ 
man.  “It  was  resolved,”  he  said,  “that  my  beard  gave  me  that 
extra  bit  of  authority.” 

— Heady  heads:  “LBJ,  HST  Have  Talkie  Walkie” — Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  “Picker  Pickers  Can  Dicker  With  Thicker  Picktr 
Pack’’— Fancourcr  (B.  C.)  Sun;  “Speed,  Size,  and  Skill  to  Spare 
in  Ranks  of  All-Stars’’— Chicago  Tribune;  “Ann  Landers  Tallu 
Turkey  And  Students  Like  Flavor” — Memphis  Commercial  Apped; 
“Dunn  Finds  Fun  in  Pun,  Even  With  Mile  to  Run” — Seattle 
Times;  “Everything  Oak  Is  A-OK  Furniture”— Aew  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun;  “The  South  Shall  Writhe  Again” — Indianapolu 
Times;  “Former  Nawl  Person  Is  Now  Her  Ladyship” — /Ve«c  York 
Sunday  ISetcs  (about  belly  dancer  who  wed  a  British  Lord).  .  •  • 
“American  Males  Dyeing  To  Look  Younger” — Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner;  “Sob  Story  Whines  Up  On  A  Happier  Note” — Calumet 
Index  (Chicago).  .  .  .  When  a  lamb  strayed  near  the  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  Kennebunk  (Me.)  Star,  the  story  in  llie  New 
Year’s  issue  was  headed:  “Happy  Ewe  Near.”  .  .  .  John  Winkel- 
mann  calls  his  Colorado  Springs  Press  hunting-fishing  column 
‘‘Outdoor  John,”  illustrated  with  cartoon  of  same.  And  when  a 
man  was  caught  by  police  in  a  garbage  can,  the  El  Paso  Times 
headed  it:  “Trap  Bank  Robber  In  Can.”  .  .  .  The  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Morning  Times  carried  this  eyebrow-raising  head:  “WCTl 
Meets;  Pastor  Leaves.”  ...  A  new  sports  column  in  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times  by  Sports  Editor  Ed  Daniel  will  be  called  “Daniel 
in  tbe  Lions’  Den.”  ...  A  daily  front  page  column  in  the  Welth 
(W.  Va.)  News  is  called  “Ridge  Runner’’  and  the  day  the  trout 
season  opened  the  column  was  merely:  “Gone  fishin’.”  .  -  •  fk* 
Ruidoso  (N.  M.)  News  runs  a  column  by  Bill  Oark  about 
Ruidoso  Downs  track  called  “Down  At  Tlie  Downs.”  The  San 
I  West  Texas  Livestock  Weekly  carries  a  regular  column  calleu 
“Unregistered  Bull  in  a  Hotel  Lobby”  and  li>me  Parton’s  enter- 
I  tainment  column  in  the  Vancouver  (B,  C.)  Province  has  an 
1  overline  reading:  “See  Hear.” 
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2nd  largest  circulation 
in  the  New  York  Market 

800,000  is  no  more  than  a  large  circulation  statistic  to  a  digital 
computer.  But,  it’s  composed  of  active  households,  a  buying 
audience  made  up  of  individual  human  interests  and  needs. 

We  know  our  families.  We  know  that  they  are  younger,  larger 
and  with  greater  incomes  than  the  average.’*'  We  cater  to  that 
kind  of  household. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  “home-delivered”  UNYT  is  invited  into  more 
homes  every  year. 

You’re  invited,  too! 


82%  home  delivered 


editorial 


The  Passive  Giant 

ORE  publishers  should  spend  more  lime  in  tlie  sales  aitiviiies  ol 
their  newspapers,  and,  eipiallv  vital,  spend  more  time  out  in 
the  community,  selling  newspapers,  per  sc." 

Those  are  the  recent  words  of  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  to  which  we  add  a  loud  “amen.” 

Mr.  Chandler  related  his  experiences  in  the  last  year,  sime  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  became  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  basic  lack  of  knowledge  altout  the  newspaper  iiulusiry 
he  discovered  prevailing  in  the  general  business  and  financial  com¬ 
munity.  He  reported  on  his  talks  to  investment  bankers,  security  ana¬ 
lysts  and  other  investment  groups  in  which  he  told  them,  much  to 
their  surprise,  that  “the  newsjiaper  industrv  is  a  growth  industry,”  that 
it  “is  in  a  periotl  of  unparalleletl  expansion  and  affluence.” 

All  of  which  is  100®j,  true. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  the  sedirilv  analysts  are  unaware  of  it,  so  are 
most  of  the  people  on  “Madison  Avenue,”  the  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  leaders  of  Amerit  a.  riiey  accept  a  lew  mergers,  consolidations  and 
susptensions  in  some  metropolitan  cities  over  the  last  10  years  as  typical 
of  the  entire  industry.  They  believe  the  highly-publicized  financial 
losses  ol  some  Manhattan  newspapers  must  be  tvpical  of  all  other  netvs- 
pajx?rs.  I'hey  do  not  realize  that  the  total  number  of  daily  newspapers 
has  remained  constant  since  ^\'orld  War  II,  that  total  circulation  has 
risen  to  more  than  (>0,000,000,  that  the  newspaper  imlustry  in  the  U.S. 
has  invested  more  than  SI 00.000,000  per  year  over  the  last  15  years  in 
new  equipment  and  plant  expansion. 

These  are  not  examples  of  a  dying  industrw 

In  fact,  the  average  U.S.  daily  newspaper  is  such  a  solid,  prosperous 
enterprise  that  dozens  of  publishers  are  seeking  others  to  buy,  competi¬ 
tion  in  that  area  is  so  vigorous  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  available 
projxTly,  anti  when  one  is  located  the  competition  usually  senils  the 
sales  price  skyrocketing. 

What  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry  needs  is  at  least  a  dozen  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  stature  of  Mr.  Chandler  who  are  willing  to  speak  up  in  the 
right  places  and  say  these  things.  'Ehe  image — the  reputation —  of 
newspapers  needs  to  lie  rebuilt.  Financial  success  is  something  to  be 
proud  of,  not  hidden. 

The  newspaper  business  is  a  “passive  giant,”  as  Mr.  Chandler  staled, 
and  it  should  speak  up  through  the  multiple  voices  availalile  to  it. 

No  Laughing  Matter 

¥  T  may  have  been  a  laughing  matter,  as  an  EScP  story  reports,  when 
-*■  Nebraska’s  Legislature  voted  down  after  some  light  banter  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  would  ha\e  scokletl  the  press  for  “indiscriminate  and 
irresponsible”  use  ol  its  freedoms.  But  it  really  wasn’t  very  funny. 
The  vole  was  one  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  two  opposed  and  46 
abstaining.  What  was  the  matter  with  those  46  that  they  were  so 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  a, resolution  that  was  introduced 
in  all  seriousness  by  two  senators?  The  sentiment  of  the  legislature 
obviously  was  against  the  measure  or  the  result  would  have  been 
different,  dhen  why  didn’t  the  senators  say  so?  Surely,  the  press  ol 
Nebraska  deserves  better  treatment  than  that. 


In  the  heginniiif!  was  the  Won/,  and  the 
ff'urW  was  with  (iod.  and  the  If'ord  irai 
(iod, — St.  Jithn,  1;  I. 
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fhat  ISN’T  A  Newspaper 


ft  hat  is  I  newspaper?  And  what  isn  t? 

To  an  editor,  ad  salesman  or  eircula- 
wn manan<  r.  this  sounds  like  a  ridiculous 
(]J^ti()n.  lint  in  the  answer  is  the  core  of 
(afofthe  most  trouhlesome  and  perplex¬ 
ity  problems  faced  by  the  newspaper  pub- 
li-ber. 

\  news[)aper,  by  definition,  prints  news 
but  It  is  more  tban  that.  It  is  an 
ir.ifgral  part  of  community  life  and  means 
.iinfihing  different  to  each  reader. 

To  the  new  parents,  it  is  a  birth  an¬ 
nouncement.  To  the  young  bride,  it  is  a 
nfdding  announcement.  To  the  bereaved 
fjmily,  it  is  an  obituary.  To  the  club 
unman,  it  is  a  calendar  of  events.  To  the 
pilitirian.  it  is  an  election  notice.  To  the 
new  citizen,  it  is  an  introduction  to  his 
home  town.  And  to  all  readers,  it’s  an 
eiitorial.  In  >hort.  a  newspaper  is  the  hub 
of  the  community  wheel. 

A  publication  which  does  not  have  these 
contents  is  not  a  newspaper.  In  addition  to 
these  esthetic  factors,  a  newspaper  also  has 
Khnical  qualifications  which  place  it  in 
j  different  category  from  publications 
uhich  are  not  newspapers. 

These  include  second-class  mailing  priv- 
ileyes.  paid  circulation,  the  right  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  the  privilege  of  joining 
various  press  associations,  editorial  associ¬ 
ations  and  representation  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  A  newspaper  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising. 

Weeklies  and  small  dailies,  finding  com¬ 
petition  hard  enough  in  these  days  of  mass 
media,  are  now  faced  with  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  one  which  must  lie  met  collectively 
by  newspaper  publishers.  The  challenge 
results  from  an  apparent  effort  of  the  free 
circulation  shoppers  to  become  accepted  as 
legitimate  newspapers. 

Every  publisher  in  his  own  territory  is 
taking  steps,  as  he  must,  to  compete  eco¬ 
nomically.  and  since  economic  competition 
lends  itself  to  self-improvement,  this  task, 
though  a  tough  one.  is  accepted.  However, 
"hen  a  “shopper”  attempts  to  pass  itself 
off  as  a  newspaper,  it  creates  an  unjust 
and  false  impression. 

To  retain  its  technical  and  aesthetic 
qualities  as  a  newspaper,  the  publisher 
must  maintain  a  competent  news  staff  and 
must  abide  by  postal  regulations,  and  if  he 
b  a  member  of  the  A.B.C.  he  must  operate 
"ithin  certain  restrictions  which  limit 
drastically  his  complimentary  or  sampling 
ropies.  To  retain  his  postal  privileges,  he 
must  over  a  year  maintain  a  certain  per- 
tentage  of  news  content  in  relation  to  ad- 
'ortising  content.  And  to  qualify  as  a  legal 
newspaper,  he  must  maintain  over  the  year 
news  content  along  with  paid  circu- 
“bon  and  other  criteria  as  spelled  out  in 
newspaper  ]iublication  law. 

Publishers,  most  probably  in  all  cases, 
nte  grateful  that  they  must  maintain  a 
certain  standard  of  operation  as  it  gives 
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them  a  product  of  which  to 
a  product  which  is  widely  accepted  by  the 
»-ommunity. 

riiough  the  restrictions  at  times  may 
create  handicaps,  he  still  would  not  elim¬ 
inate  them.  A  newspaper  publisher  will 
gladly  match  his  product  against  any 
media  for  advertising  solicitation  as  he 
does  have  many  strong  points.  .A  publisher 
will,  without  hesitation,  defend  his  product 
against  all  comers  and  will  take  his  chance 
against  any  competition,  but  what  annoys 
him  is  the  claim  of  many  “shoppers”  that 
thev  are,  in  truth,  newspapers. 

The  “shopper,”  by  reason  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  is  a  form  of  media  many  advertisers 
feel  they  need,  and  is  one  which  serves  its 
purpose — that  of  getting  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  across  to  the  public.  Wbat  is  annoy¬ 
ing  publishers  today  is  the  listing  of  “shop¬ 
pers”  under  newspaper  headings  in  various 
directories,  including  the  Yellow  Pages  of 
some  telephone  books.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion.  of  course,  to  a  “shopper”  listing,  but 
there  is  a  growing  objection  to  placing 
“shoppers”  in  newspaper  category,  or.  in 
short,  of  speaking  of  the  two  in  the  same 
breath. 

Quite  recently,  a  large  metropolitan  or¬ 
ganization  which  each  year  conducts  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  (irogram  cited  a  “shopper”  as 
being  one  of  several  newspapers  giving  the 
most  s'ipport  to  its  program.  If  the  “shop- 
iver”  did  support  a  humanitarian  program, 
more  jvower  to  it.  But  it  should  definitely 
not  receive  a  “newspaper”  citation.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  the  country  is  based  on  competition, 
but  the  mixing  of  oranges  and  watermelons 
is  something  else.  Publishers  recognize  this 
competition  and  are  meeting  it.  “Shoppers" 
help  them  remain  alert  as  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  and  help  them  steadily  improve  their 
products,  reading  value  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearance.  Publishers  are  grateful  to  them 
in  this  respect. 

If  “shoppers”  feel  they  are  enhanced  by 
a  “newspaper”  public  image,  we  publish¬ 
ers  are  flattered,  but  at  the  same  time 
wonder  whether  they  are  prepared  and 
able  to  fulfill  the  newspaper  criteria  before 
reaping  the  lienefits. 

Some  actions  have  already  been  taken 
regarding  directory  listings  and  at  least 
one  court  case  to  determine  the  “legal” 
stature  of  a  “shopper”  is  in  progress. 
.Additionally,  we  would  urge  that  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  bona  fide  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  do  not  revise  their  membership 
qualifications  so  as  to  include  anything  but 
the  paid  circulation  newspaper. 

Collective  action  of  publishers  is  needed 
before  this  situation  gets  completely  out  of 
hand  as  it  conceivably  could  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  the  present  concept  of  the 
small  daily  and  weekly. 

L.  G.  Paskus 

Publisher, 

Press  Journal, 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

0,  1965 


COURAGEOUS 

Your  editorial,  “Freedom  of  Choice,” 
(.May  29)  was  courageous  and  you  are  to 
be  congratulated.  I  hope  many  of  your 
subscribers  follow  suit. 

V.  B.  CoimF.RT 

(Greenwich,  Conn. 


'WE'RE  BB'NG  MADE 
SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY' 
Wallmeyer,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Press-Telegram 
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Short  Takes 

Democratic  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
ears  glistening  on  his  cheeks,  announced 
he  will  not  seek  a  record  fourth  term  as 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  —  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot. 

• 

He  is  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Souse  Operations  Committee  en¬ 
trusted  with  investigating  military  waset 
and  mismanagement.  —  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

Most  sat  around  and  talked  and  slipped 
coffee.  —  New  York  J oumal- American. 

• 

We  would  walk  out  to  the  area  where 
the  animals  roam  free  and  talk  for  hours. 

—  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union. 

• 

“It  might  be  too  late  if  we  had  to  get 
Lyndon  on  the  phone  driving  his  cart  at 
100  miles  an  hour  in  Texas,”  Miller  said. 

—  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 
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The  New  York  Times  is  the 
only  New  York  paper  to  show 
strong  circulation  gains 


in  the  past  year 


WEEKDAYS 

6  MOS.  AVERAGE 


GAIN 


LOSS 


The  New  York  Times 

729,647 

26,303 

1,446,123 

33,030 

Herald  Tribune 

306,869 

2,132 

6,179 

The  News 

2,098,238 

126,411 

3,160,455 

Journal  American 

553,283 

4,137 

842,033 

3,337 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 

407,527 

5,081 

The  Post 

337,556 

6,520 

260,957 

21,285 

SUNDAYS 

6  MOS.  AVERAGE 


GAIN 


LOSS 


From  publishers’  statements  to  ABC  for  six-month  iteriods  ending  March  1965  and  March  1964. 


in  the  past  10  years 


j  WEEKDAYS 

6  MOS.  AVERAGE 


The  New  York  Times 


Herald  Tribune 


The  News 


Journal  American 


World-Telegram  &  Sun 


The  Post 


GAIN 


LOSS 


729,647 


306,869 


2,098,236 


553,283 


407,527 


173,921 


3,674 


337,556 


80,407 


128,468 


152,753 


79,994 


SUNDAYS 

6  MOS.  AVERAGE 


GAIN 


LOSS 


1,446,123 


380,123 


3,160,455 


842,033 


260,957 


218,415 


186,486 


534,396 


70,257 


37,873 


From  publishers’  statements  to  ABC  for  six-mo7ith  periods  ending  March  1965  and  March  1955. 


As  you  can  see,  more  and  more  families  in  New  York’s  big  and 
busy  market  are  depending  on  The  New  York  Times.  The  same 
goe?  for  advertisers.  They  place  more  linage  in  The  New  York 
Times  than  in  the  other  two  morning  papers  combined.  How 

about  joining  .hem.  gjjje  ]jork  SilrtCS 

New  York’s  sdvertisingleader  for  46  years 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Gannett  Starts  $1  Million 
Program  for  Florida  Daily 

Newly  Acquired  Property  to  Add  make  continuing  improvcm 

*  v  J  in  the  daily  Tribune  as  we 

r,  J  Tfci  »  1  1  plan  a  complete  and  interes 

Sunday  Cidition;  Plant  Enlarged  Sunday  newspaper.” 


Boston 

Dean  B.  Peck  Jr.,  has  lieen 
named  manager  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  to  succeed  William  B. 
Parry,  who  resigned  June  1  to 
become  manager  of  the  Fram- 
inyharn  (Mass.)  News.  Mr. 
Peck  is  Los  Angeles  manager 
for  the  California  Newspaper 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau. 
He  will  assume  his  new  post 
Sept.  1. 


PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT  of 
plant  of  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
a  Gannett  Newspaper,  includes 
approximately  two-thirds  (at 
right)  of  the  architects'  drawing. 
Existing  front  of  building  (at  left) 
was  erected  three  years  ago.  Two- 
story  addition  (far  right)  will 
house  pressroom  and  mailroom. 
The  Tribune  will  add  a  Sunday 
issue. 


NLRB  Hears 
Lockout  Case 
In  Baltimore 

Baltimore 

A  decision  on  the  illegal-lock¬ 
out  complaint  against  the  Balti- 
niore  A’cm's  American  during 
the  Sunpaper  strike  earlier  this 
year  is  exjiected  about  Nov.  1. 
Four  days  of  hearings  wei'e 
conducted  last  week  before  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Boanl 
trial  examiner. 

Ten  unions  are  involved  in 
the  case  against  the  Hearst 
newspaper,  which  was  closed  3() 
days  during  the  47-day  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  strike  at 
the  Sunpapers.  The  News  Amer¬ 
ican  suspended  publication  after 
the  Sunpapers  announced  they 
were  unable  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  News  American  main¬ 
tained  that  when  members  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  12 
and  the  Teamsters  Union  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  Guild  picket  lines, 
they  violated  a  multiple-em¬ 
ployer  contract  between  the  ITU 
and  the  Baltimore  publishers. 

Between  650  and  700  News 
American  employes  were  out  of 
work  during  the  dispute.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  back  wages  totaling 
several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  hinges  on  the  outcome  of 
the  NLRB  case. 

Thomas  Ricci,  the  trial  exam¬ 
iner,  gave  attorneys  until  Aug. 
0  to  file  briefs. 

‘An.  Under<«tanding* 

J.  Stephen  Becker,  business 
manager  of  the  A.  S.  Aliell  Com¬ 
pany,  Sunpapers  publisher,  who 
was  business  manager  of  the 
News  American  before  going  to 
the  Sunpapers  in  1963,  testified 
that  since  some  time  before  1940 
there  had  been  “an  understand¬ 
ing”  between  the  managements 
of  both  companies  that  if  the 
joint  contract  with  a  union  were 
breached,  the  other  paper  would 
consider  that  its  contract  had 
been  broken. 

He  testified:  “The  under¬ 
standing  was,  if  one  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  shut  down  (because  of  a 
union  violation  of  the  joint  con¬ 
tracts)  the  other  paper  would 
shut  down.” 

.\sked  if  the  Sunpapers  sus¬ 
pended  publication  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strike  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  unit  of  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild,  Mr.  Becker 
said  that  was  not  the  case. 

William  H.  Mills,  general 
manager  of  the  News  American, 
testified  that  his  paper  ceased 
publication  as  a  “defensive” 
measure  to  “preserve  the  integ¬ 


rity  of  the  joint  agreement.”  He 
reported  an  offer  to  the  unions 
to  resume  publication  if  the 
craft  unions  would  work  on  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Sun  and  the  News 
.■American  at  the  Hearst  plant, 
or  the  publication  of  a  combined 
paper. 

Walter  H.  Maloney  Jr.,  rep- 
i-esenting  the  NLRB  general 
counsel,  called  several  union 
leaders  who  testified  that  they 
were  “ready  and  willing”  to 
work  at  the  News  .\merican  but 
were  hH'ked  out  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Maloney,  in  a  statement 
for  the  NLRB,  .said  the  general 
counsel’s  contention  was  that 
“the  News  .4merican  violated 
the  rights  of  enpiloyes.  ...  by 
participating  in  the  lockout.” 

Daviil  C.  Sachs,  regional 
counsel  for  the  NLRB,  argued 
that  the  “right  to  refr.ain  from 
crossing  a  picket  line  is  a  pro¬ 
tected  right.” 

.\o-Slrike  Pledge  Limited 

Referring  to  contracts  be¬ 
tween  the  News  American  and 
unions,  he  said  there  was  “noth¬ 
ing  in  the  contract  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  I’efusal  of  employes 
to  cross  a  picket  line.” 

He  added  that  no-strike  claus¬ 
es  in  News  -American  contracts 
were  “limited  to  grievances.” 

Printer  and  Teamster  leaders 
testified  they  advdsed  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  cross  the  Guild  lines. 

Curtis  H.  McGaffin,  acting 
president  of  the  printers’  local, 
reported  on  a  meeting  of  Sun¬ 
papers  printers  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  strike. 

He  testified  that  a  telegram 
from  International  headquar¬ 
ters  instructed  printers  to  con- 
tine  to  work  if  the  guild  walked 
out. 

Mr.  McGaffin  testified  that  he 
told  the  meeting  that,  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  member,  he  had  a  “set 
of  principles  I  lived  by  through¬ 
out  my  life”  and  that  “I  could 
not  cross  a  legitimate  picket 
line.” 

No  vote  was  taken  at  the 
meeting,  Mr.  McGaffin  said,  and 
those  printers  who  refused  to 
cross  the  Guild  line  acted  in¬ 
dividually. 

He  also  testifieil  that  George 
C.  Daddino,  Sunpapers  chapel 
chairman,  had  told  the  union 
members  that  w’lether  or  not 
they  crossed  the  picket  line  was 
“strictly  their  own  personal  de¬ 
cisions.” 

Testifying  for  Team.sters  Lo¬ 
cal  355,  Norman  A.  Phillips, 
business  agent,  said  the  Guild 
posted  several  hundred  pickets 
at  one  entrance  and  there  was 
a  “lot  of  hollering”  by  pickets 
who  tried  to  bar  trucks  from 
crossing  their  line. 

Bernard  W.  Rubenstein,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  printers,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  teamsters,  said  he 


scught  to  show  that  officers  of 
Local  355  “did  everj’thing  in 
their  power  to  get  their  men  to 
work.” 

George  T.  Bertsch,  general 
manager  of  the  Sunpapers,  tes¬ 
tified  that  a  “matter  of  sur¬ 
vival”  was  involved  in  the  “un¬ 
derstanding”  with  the  News 
American  that  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  with  one  publisher  was  a 
breach  with  the  other. 

Whipsaw  Tadics 

Otherwise,  he  testified,  un¬ 
ions  could  use  whipsaw  tactics 
by  hitting  first  one  paper  then 
the  other,  causing  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  one  paper  to  skyrocket 
and  reading  habits  to  change 
during  union  action  against  one 
employer. 

He  said  it  was  the  refusal  of 
printers  to  cross  guild  picket 
lines  which  caused  the  Sunpa¬ 
pers  to  suspend  publication — 
for  the  first  time  in  their  128- 
year  history — three  days  after 


The  curtain  went  dowm  July 
3  on  the  New  York  Post’s  un¬ 
successful  drama  after  a  week 
of  playing  to  packed  houses,  the 
attentive  audience  comprising 
rival  New  York  publishers, 
new'spaper  reporters  and  tv 
newsmen. 

Publisher  Dorothy  Schiff’s 
attempt  to  establish  a  computer 
as  the  star  of  the  Post  produc¬ 
tion  department  in  Manhattan 
failed  despite  intense  talks  with 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Union. 

After  a  week  of  pai’tially  com¬ 
puterized  type  setting — and  the 
one-day  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion  on  June  22  which  triggered 
the  concession — the  Post  w’as 
back  to  manual  setting  this 
week. 

The  highly-publicized  attempt 
to  automate  a  New  York  City 
newspaper  composing  room  over 
for  the  time  being,  Mrs.  Schiff 
expressed  “deep  disappoint¬ 
ment”  that  a  permanent  agree¬ 
ment  had  not  been  reached.  She 
w'as  unprepared,  she  insisted,  to 
pay  printers  and  their  union,  as 
Mr.  Powers  had  demanded,  a 
share  of  savings  made  in  using 
the  computer.  The  paper  could 
afford  such  an  arrangement 
only  in  years  when  it  made  a 
profit,  Mrs.  Schiff  maintained. 

Mr.  Powers  had  proposed 
that  the  union  be  given  half  the 
savings  for  a  special  fund  to 
retrain  unemployed  printers. 
On  this  crucial  issue  talks  were 
deadlocked. 


the  strike  began. 

Mr.  Bertsch  said  hat  at  a 
meeting  in  his  office  .\pril  26, 
Mr.  Daddino  “said  if  the  Sun¬ 
papers  would  offer  some  type  of 
union  security  to  the  Guild  . . 
he  was  confident  he  could  bring 
back  printers  into  the  Sun 
shop.” 

Theodore  Sherbow,  attorney 
for  the  News  American  who 
was  questioning  Mr.  bertsch  at 
the  time,  commented  that  this 
“constitutes  a  whipsaw  tactic" 
by  the  printers. 

Mr.  Bertsch  said  the  company 
offered  the  Guild  a  voluntaiy 
dues  checkoff  and  bulletin  board 
privileges  in  various  offices  of 
the  Sunpapers  Building,  but  the 
printers  remained  out. 

The  printers  returru'd  to  work 
after  inteniational  officers  with¬ 
drew  their  travel  card  privi¬ 
leges  and  a  settlement  was 
reached  with  the  guild  on  the 
basis  of  arbitration  of  certain 


Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Schiff  asked 
by  newsmen  what  the  future 
might  be  for  her  newspaper, 
said  “the  Post  will  survive.” 
She  also  emphasized  that  she 
was  available  to  resume  nego¬ 
tiations  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Powers,  however,  began 
a  thi‘ee-week  vacation.  And 
Theodore  W.  Khul,  labor  attor¬ 
ney  who  did  much  to  secure  the 
compromise  agreement  for  the 
8-day  computer  trial,  also  left 
New  York  to  attend  a  two-weds 
seminar  in  Colorado. 

Prior  to  departing,  he  said: 
“That  there  is  no  agreement  on 
such  a  complex  matter  is  of  no 
surprise  to  me.  It  can’t  be  set¬ 
tled  overnight.  But  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  good  faith  and 
determination  on  both  sides." 

Ov'er  the  weekend  rumors  of 
possible  mergers  of  newspapers 
in  New  York  City  were  broad¬ 
cast  and  published.  Joseph 
Kingsbury-Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  -  American,  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in 
reports  that  the  Hearst  new 
paper  would  consolidate  with 
the  World  Telegram  &  Sun,  He 
posted  a  notice  on  the  new 
paper  bulletin  boards  which 
read : 

“My  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  concem  caused  among 
our  employes  by  false  radio  and 
tv  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
Journal  -  American  and  the 
World-Telegram  would  become 
one  newspaper  on  Tuesday, 
July  6. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


issues. 

Computer  Trial  Ends, 
Talks  to  Continue 
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K.C.  Star  Calculates 
Savings  in  Computer 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  the  composing  room,  the 
The  computer  in  the  Account-  computer’s  ability  to  produce 
ng  Depot tment  of  the  Kansas  justified  tape  and  automatically 
City  Star  is  at  work  calculating  allot  it  to  the  proper  linecaster, 
;he  payroll.  Abruptly,  a  signal  has  boosted  production  fiOO  lines 
comes  down”  electronically  per  tape  punch  operator  per 
from  the  composing  room,  three  shift — from  an  average  of  2400 
levels  above.  Within  two  .seconds,  to  altout  8000.  This  occurred  just 
:he  system  automatically  after  the  Star  began  zoned  news 
switches  to  creating  justified,  coverage  in  the  Metropolitan 
hyphenated,  linecasting  tape —  Kansas  City  area  with  its  in- 
on  punches  up  in  the  composing  creased  typesetting  needs.  The 
room.  computer  processes  all  news  and 

When  typesetting  is  finished,  classified  body  type  and  will  soon 
cards  begin  to  feed  through  the  produce  tajies  for  photo-type- 
t<)uipment  again  and  the  payroll  .setting  of  display  ads. 
calculation  takes  up  where  it  “The  Star  has  felt  for  some 

time  that  we  had  to  do  a  job  of 
modc'rnizing  in  the  accounting 
department,”  said  Frank  S. 
.McKinney,  general  manager. 
"Yet,  we  couldn’t  justify  a  com¬ 
puter  for  this  alone.  We  watched 
various  typesetting  jirograms 
closely,  specially  the  one  at  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times.  We  de¬ 
cided  if  we  could  use  one  com¬ 
puter  for  Iwth  functions,  it 
would  be  economically  feasible. 

“This  has  proved  to  be  the 
case,”  he  continued.  “We  are 
now  breaking  even,  setting  more 
type,  and  meeting  seven  or  four- 


Operaior  sets  news  copy  into  un¬ 
justified  lines  on  6-channel  tape  to 
be  computer-processed. 


I’roducliun  IncreuM-d 

The  term  “justify”  means  one 
thing  to  an  accountant  and  an¬ 
other  to  a  typesetter.  It  was  to 
achieve  both  meanings  that  the 
Star  installed  its  computer. 

On  the  business  side,  jaroces- 
sing  the  1800-worker  jiayroll, 
■tockholders’  records,  and  credit 
union  business  has  already 
helped  offset  the  cost  of  the 
equipment.  In  the  near  future, 
it  will  also  handle  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  display  billing. 


Kansas  City  Star's  general  manager,  Frank  S.  McKinney,  says  com¬ 
puter  helps  pay  for  itself  in  accounting  savings  and  helps  the  Star 
to  meet  13-edition  deadlines. 

teen  edition  .schedules.  Finally,  sified) ;  814-point  Aurora  Bold 
we  can  realistically  look  for  (editorial)  ;  10-point  Corona 
savings  soon.”  (two-column  editorial  leads) ;  7- 

..  point  Corona  (TV  listings) ;  and 

rlip-Mop  Or  I  I  I  !)-))oint  Corona  (specialized  lx)dy 

The  key  to  .succe.ssful  dual  type), 
operation  of  the  Star’s  IBM  A  1622  Card  Read-Punch  unit 
1620/1311  computer  sy.stem  is  its  serves  primarily  for  accounting 
ability  to  automatically  side-  jrrocessing,  but  is  also  used  for 
track  accounting  whenever  a  entering  any  changes  to  the 
take  of  copy  comes  down.  The  €*xception  dictionary,  changes  in 
people  at  the  Star  call  it  their  type  font  measurements,  and 
“Flip-Flop”  system;  IBM  calls  program  changes, 
it  “Program  Priority  Interrupt.” 

Either  way,  it  provides  maxi-  **‘‘**^  Period 

mum  availability  of  the  system  -phe  computer  operates  13 
for  a  wide  range  of  applications  shifts  a  week.  Typesetting  ac- 
without  delaying  the  critical  one  counts  for  about  three  and  a 
typesetting.  hours  per  shift,  and  ac- 

Equipment  supporting  the  counting  for  three  to  four  hours 
1620  central  processor  includes  ^  week.  The  typesetting  pro- 
an  alloter-buffer  which  electron-  jr^am  is  on  from  7  a.m.  to  4:20 
ically  links  the  computer  and  the  ^  ^  and  from  5  p.m.  to  1:30 
input-output  tape  punches  in  .j  ^  p^ak  operation  is  about 
the  composing  room.  The  buffer  ,,.30  ^  ^o  10:30  a.m.  About 
stores  up  to  100  characters,  so  115  columns  of  body  type  are  set 
they  can  be  processed  as  a  group,  each  shift;  16  columns  of 
and  holds  them  during  the  classified  on  the  night  shift  and 
two  seconds  required  for  the  5  during  the  day. 

computer  to  .switch  from  ac-  ^  j  u . 

-•  .  .  ...  The  computer  is  monitored  by 

counting  to  typesetting.  j  i....  4.  „ 

Also  in  the  computer  room  is  accounting  department  em- 
a  1311  disk  drive  which  utilizes  punches  cards  an- 

removable  disk  “memory”  packs.  ®^crs  e  in  ercom  a  in 
In  these  are  stored  an  exception  the  computer  room  with  tl^  com- 
1-  i-  „  r  n-nn  i  i  posing  room,  and  re-starts  the 
dictionary  of  2o00  words  not  *  .  .  r  i.  j ... 

hyphenated  logically,  program  in  case  0  a  s  op 

information  for  the  computer,  to  improper  input  data  or  a  tape 
accounting  data  such  as  payroll  ‘^^tput  station 

earnings  records,  data  tempor-  Six-channel  tape  punched 
arily  “side-tracked”  when  type-  from  news  copy  or  classified  ads 
setting  interrupts  accounting  's  fed  at  110  characters  a  sec¬ 
processing,  and  mat-width  tables  '*^to  the  reader  beside  the 

for  the  typefonts  handled  by  the  perforator  keyboard,  trans¬ 
computer.  These  include  5  *.4-  mitted  by  cable  to  the  buffer, 
point  agate  Spartan  Book  (clas-  (Continued  on  page  65) 


Output  of  tape-operated  machines 
has  increased  from  2400  to  3000 
lines  per  shift. 


Production  Manager  Irvin  Baird  looks  over  a  check  list  of  operator's 
production  on  IBM  I620's  console  typewriter. 
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25  Enroll  in  ‘Class’ 
For  Science  Writing 


A  YEAR  FROM  NOW  Ihis  !s  how  the  home  of  the  Wilmington  (0»L) 
News-Journal  Co.  will  appear  after  a  $2  million  expansion  progrtm, 
in  plans  made  by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc.  The  four-story 
addition  is  seen  at  the  right  of  the  present  building.  The  press  lins 
is  being  expanded  and  the  mail  room  will  be  mechanized  and  air- 
conditioned. 


Sixteen  daily  newspapers,  a 
wire-service  bureau  and  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school  have  assign<td  25 
participants  to  an  on-the-joh 
training  program  in  science 
writing  and  editing.  All  but  two 
of  the  25  were  enrolled  after  the 
program  was  reorganized  in 
March  to  employ  experienced 
science  writers  as  regional  ad¬ 
visers. 

Administered  by  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Writing,  the  program  provides 
reference  books,  other  publica¬ 
tions,  subscriptions  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals,  and  a  .series 
of  readings  on  the  problems  of 
covering  science,  medicine  and 
technology.  Participants  will  re¬ 
ceive  copies  of  prize-winning 
science  articles  as  well  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  poor  science  writing 
and  editing,  critically  analyze*!. 
There  are  also  sets  of  a  dozen 
or  more  different  articles  all  on 
the  same  topic. 

CASW  presents  to  the  librar¬ 
ies  of  participating  newspapers 
such  references  as  the  four-vol¬ 
ume  Harper  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  the  Merck  Manual  and 
Stednian’s  Medical  Dictionary. 
Smaller  newspapers  receive  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  help  de¬ 
fray  travel  expenses  of  their 
participants  so  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  them  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $100. 

Study  Rcfiuircmciils 

Every  participating  reporter 
is  required  to  cover  two  large, 
nearby  scientific,  medical,  or  en¬ 
gineering  meetings,  selected  by 
the  paper,  and  to  visit  and  write 
about  a  local  research  institu¬ 
tion  or  comparable  facility. 
CASW  regional  advisers  serve 
as  their  mentors  at  the  scientific 
meetings. 

“The  program  will  enable 
each  participant  to  acquire  a 
factual  background  in  science, 
critical  and  self-confident  judg¬ 
ment  in  handling  the  field,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  science  coverage  and 
how  others  have  solved  them,” 
according  to  Henry  Goodman, 
executive  secretary  of  CASW 
and  director  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  CASW 
welcomes  additional  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  program,  which  is 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York.  CASW  headquarters  are 
at  201  Christie  Street,  Leonia, 
N.  J.  07605. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  been  a 
copy  editor,  reporter,  feature 
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writer  and  science  writer  on  the 
Chattanooya  (Tenn.)  T  i  m  e  s 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
and  Courier-Journal.  A  giadu- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  held  a  fellowship  in  the 
Advanced  Science  Writing  Pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  and 
from  1959  through  1964  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  editors 
of  Scientific  American. 

Regional  Advisers 

The  regional  advisers  include 
Blair  Justice,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post;  Mrs.  Cathy  Covert,  Syra- 
cu.se  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal; 
and  Miss  Jayne  Ellison,  public 
relations  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter.  Two  of  the  advisers,  Law¬ 
rence  Bush  of  the  .4nw  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News,  and  David 
Greene  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  are  part- 
time  science  writers  and  former 
participants  in  the  CASW  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  date  there  are  seven  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Michigan :  Floyd 
Bernard,  editorial  writer  and 
magazine  etlitor.  Port  Huron 
Times  Herald;  Carl  Buehler 
and  Miss  Donna  Barnes,  report¬ 
ers,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot; 
Lawrence  G  u  s  t  i  n,  reporter, 
Flint  Journal;  Dick  Saunders, 
city  editor,  Pontiac  Press;  John 
Green,  reporter,  Lansing  State 
Journal;  and  Edgar  Irvine,  re¬ 
porter,  Ypsilanti  Press. 

Tho.se  participating  in  Texas 
are:  Miss  .Jean  Gillette,  report¬ 
er,  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times;  Carlton  Wilson,  report¬ 
er,  UPI,  Dallas;  Miss  Sue  Con- 
nally,  medical  writer,  Hugh 
Aynesworth,  science  writer, 
John  E.  King,  city  editor,  Mike 
Engelman,  editorial  writer,  and 
Charles  Adler,  copy  editor,  all 
from  Dallas  Morning  News; 
Art  Hill,  science  writer,  and 
Jim  Shefter,  rei>orter,  Houston 
Chronicle;  and  Miss  Lyn  Bil¬ 
lingsley,  medical  writer,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

From  other  statis,  there  are 
Ric  Lippincott,  .science  writer, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- J our- 
nal;  William  Fulwider,  science 
and  education  writer,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch;  William  Gale, 
senior  student,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
%'ersity  Journalism  School; 
Richard  Martin,  Sunday  editor, 
and  Dave  Thompson,  reporter, 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  Robert  Sears,  reporter, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times;  John  C. 
Dills,  reporter,  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen-Times;  and  A1  Dief- 


fenbach,  medical  editor,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Vi'c<‘kly  Sxdence  Pages 

An  informal  suiwey  among 
science  writers  by  CASW  has 
turned  up  11  weekly  science 
pages  on  U.S.  daily  newspapers. 
Four  of  the  pages  were  started 
in  1964.  CASW  has  had  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  each  page  i-eproduced 
for  wide  distribution,  hoping  to 
intere.st  other  newspapers  in  the 
idea,  according  to  Earl  Ubell, 
.science  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  president  of 
the  organization. 

The  newspapers  and  the 
years  they  started  their  pages 
are  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(circa  1910),  New  York  Times 
(1935),  Newark  Sunday  News 
(1946),  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
(I960),  Waco  News  Tribune 
(I960),  Kansas  City  Star 
(1961),  Minneapolis  Tribune 
(1963),  and  Boston  Sunday 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Houston  Post  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  (1964).  Seven  of 
the  ijages  apiiear  on  Sunday, 
two  on  Thursday,  one  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  one  on  Saturday. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  de¬ 
signs  its  Monday  science  page 
especially  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  The  articles  are  written 
by  scientists  and  science  writ¬ 
ers.  The  Tribune  reports  that 
more  than  2,500  classrooms  in 
Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  western  Wisconsin 
are  using  the  page.  It  appears 
for  25  or  26  weeks  during  the 
.school  year.  The  page  consists 
entirely  of  one  article,  plus  il¬ 
lustrations. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has 
found  that  some  high  schools 
make  its  science  page  required 
reading,  although  it  is  not  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  schools. 

Science  and  Medicine 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
promised,  when  the  page  first 
appeared,  “Along  with  the  spec¬ 
taculars  will  be  stories  about 
those  who  work  at  science  as  an 
intellectual  adventure  and  cre¬ 


ate  the  jjool  of  basic  knowledge 
which  nourishes  progiess.”  The 
page  draws  many  re<|uests  for 
reprints. 

The  Houston  Post  page  is  un¬ 
usual.  Science  Editor  Blair  Ju^ 
tice  and  Medical  reporter  Mir¬ 
iam  Kass  often  use  a  “unified 
concept”  for  the  page,  looking 
at  a  subject  from  the  angle  of 
both  science  and  medicine.  Mr. 
Justice  has  studied  psychology 
and  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  psychology, 
psychiatry  and  social  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Three  times  a  week,  includ¬ 
ing  once  on  the  Sunday  page, 
he  writas  a  column  called  “The 
Human  Side  of  Science,”  and 
everything  on  the  page,  even 
physics,  is  carefully  written  to 
bring  out  the  human  interest. 

• 

3.2%  Salary  Boost 
Comes  on  4th  of  July 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  a 
bang-up  day  for  the  401  em- 
liloyes  on  the  payroll  of  the  Sun 
Company  —  the  Sun-Telegram 
and  Inland  Printing  &  En¬ 
graving  Co.  They  received  a 
3.2%  pay  raise. 

This  action  by  the  directors  of 
the  Sun  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  will  add  $100,000 
to  the  payroll,  bringing  the  total 
to  $3,090,000  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  according  to  James  K. 
Guthrie,  publisher. 

The  toost,  Mr.  Guthrie  said, 
was  made  possible  by  increased 
business  without  higher  ex¬ 
penses. 


Honoring  Pioneers 

Pomona,  Calif- 
An  1898  Souvenir  Edition  of 
the  Pomona  Progress,  foT^ 
runner  of  the  Progress-Bulletin, 
was  the  Inland  Bank’s  birthday 
present  to  Pomona  Valley  on  the 
Bank’s  first  anniversary.  Only 
one  complete  copy  is  known  to 
be  in  existence.  Copies  were 
given  free  to  all  bank  patrons. 
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Higher  Dues 
Schedule  on 
Guild  Agenda 

Finances,  wajycs,  hours  and 
automation,  and  the  biennial 
sdection  of  international  officers 
fill  be  on  the  apenda  at  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
32nd  annual  convention  in  De¬ 
troit  next  week. 

More  than  200  delegates,  rep¬ 
resenting  32,000  Guild  members 
on  new.‘:i)apers,  news  magazines 
and  new.s  services  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  arc  expected 
to  be  on  liand  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  called  to  order  in  the 
Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel  July  12 
by  Kenneth  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Detroit  Guild. 

U.S.  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D- 
.Mich)  will  address  the  conven¬ 
tion  dinner  July  13.  Other 
scheduled  speakers  during  the 
veek  include  Emil  Mazcy,  .secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers;  August 
Scholle,  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  AFL-CIO,  and  former  ANG 
President  Milton  Murray,  now 
an  organizing  director  for  the 
Building  Service  Employes  In¬ 
ternational  Union. 

A  proposal  to  extend  the 
ANG’s  l()-year-old  model  dues 
schedule  to  a  $10-a -month  top 
for  higher  paid  members  heads 
the  list  of  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  recommendations  to 
the  convention. 

To  eliminate  inequities  and 
place  locals  on  a  sounder  finan¬ 
cial  footing,  the  board  has 
recommended  that  the  model 
dues  schedule’s  present  cutoff 
point  of  $5  for  members  earning 
195  a  week  and  up  be  raised  to 
110  for  those  earning  more  than 
1195  in  four  annual  steps  start¬ 
ing  Aug.  1.  The  schedule  would 
remain  unchanged  for  members 
earning  $100  or  less. 

Nominations  for  ANG’s  three 
top  offices,  six  regional  vice- 
prasidencies  and  six  at-large 
vicepresidencies  will  take  place 
on  the  final  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  July  16.  No  contests  have 
lieen  announced  for  the  top 
offices,  currently  held  by  Arthur 
Hosenstock,  New  York  Post, 
president,  William  J.  Parson, 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Contests  will  be  decided  by  a 
referendum  following  the  con¬ 
vention. 

A  forum  on  “leisure  time  in 
llie  automation  era”  is  scheduled 
for  the  first  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  presi- 
of  New  York  Local  3  of 
tae  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  Howard 


3  Washington  Post 
Editors  Appointed 

Washington 

New  senior  news  and  editorial 
assignments  on  the  Washington 
Post  were  announced  this  week 
by  J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor,  and 
Alfred  Friendly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  for  four 
years  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
joins  the  Post  as  Deputy  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  with  principal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  areas  of 
national  and  foreign  news  cover¬ 
age.  He  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Bradlee,  43,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  began  his  news  career 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  1948.  Two  and  a  half 
years  later,  in  1951,  he  went  to 
Paris  as  United  States  Embassy 
press  attache,  and  in  1953  be¬ 
came  Newsweek’s  correspondent 
there.  In  1957,  he  returned  to 
Washington  for  New.sweek,  be¬ 
coming  bureau  chief  in  1961, 
when  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  the  news  maga¬ 
zine.  He  is  the  author  of  “That 
Special  Grace,”  a  book  about  the 
late  President  Kennedy  which 
appeared  shortly  after  the 
assassination. 

Ben  W.  Gilbert,  Day  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  since  February 
1964,  and  reporter  and  City  Edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Washington  Post  since 
1941,  was  named  Deputy  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  with  principal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  news  coverage 
in  the  Washington  region  and 
general  administration  of  the 
news  department. 

Robert  H.  Estabrook,  who  has 
been  in  England  for  four  years, 
first  as  chief  of  the  new’spaper’s 
London  bureau  and  subsequently 
as  Chief  Foreign  Correspondent, 
returns  to  Washington  as  Asso- 


Young  of  the  Auto  Workers’ 
social  security  department,  and 
Rudy  Oswald,  AFL-CIO  econo¬ 
mist,  will  discuss  union  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem. 

Convention  guests  will  include 
Ralph  B.  Novak,  former  ANG 
executive  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary  treasurer,  who  now  is 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Credit  Union. 


ciate  Editor.  He  will  specialize 
on  foreign  affairs  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  and  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  He  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post  since 
1946. 

• 

Washington  Staff 
For  Knight  Papers 
Will  Be  Enlarged 

Washington 

Knight  Newspapers’  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  staff  is  being  en¬ 
larged  to  provide  broader  cover¬ 
age  to  newspapers  in  four  states. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  and 
several  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lee  Hills, 
executive  editor  of  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Robert  S.  Boyd,  national  cor¬ 
respondent,  will  become  news 
director  of  the  bureau  Aug.  15. 
He  succeeds  John  McMullan  who 
will  return  to  the  Miami  Herald 
as  an  administrative  assistant  in 
the  general  manager’s  office. 

Edwin  A.  Lahey  continues  as 
bureau  chief. 

Don  Oberdorfer,  who  has  been 
associate  editor  and  contributing 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  will  join  the  bureau  in 
September  as  national  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Rose  Allegatto,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  bureau 
as  a  general  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor.  And  Lee  Winfrey  of  the 
bureau  .staff  has  been  assigned 
to  Latin  American  Affairs. 

The  bureau  will  move  to  the 
National  Press  Building  in 
December.  It  serves  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  News,  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

• 

Opens  Miami  Office 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department  will  open  an 
office  in  DuPont  Plaza,  Miami, 
on  Aug.  1  with  Michael  F.  Mal- 
heiro  in  charge;  He  has  been 
manager  of  the  Tribune’s  mar¬ 
keting  facilities  in  New  York 
since  Sept.  1,  1963. 


Plan  Study 
OfNewspaper 
As  Product 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  newspaper  as  a  product 
with  unique  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  the  object  of  study 
by  the  Newspaper  Industry  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Marketing 
As.sociation. 

Tom  Cojieland,  research  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Post,  is 
chairman  of  the  group  which 
was  formed  during  the  World 
Conference  on  Marketing  in 
New  York  recently. 

The  group  will  limit  its  work 
to  a  .study  of  the  marketing 
pioblems  of  newspapers  as  a 
product,  and  not  with  products 
advertised  in  newspapers.  The 
first  activities  will  be  to  study 
the  changing  age  structure  otf 
newspaper  readers  and  the  im¬ 
pact  that  population  age  shifts 
have  on  marketing  new.spapers 
as  a  product. 

Warren  ETngstrom,  marketing 
research  manager  of  the  Mil- 
ivaukee  Journal,  was  named  by 
the  group  to  compile  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  dealing  with  studies  on 
the  changing  age  structure  of 
the  U.S.  population. 

He  asks  that  newspapers  send 
him  studies  or  information 
about  research  involving  read¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  related  to 
age  or  other  characteristics. 

At  an  exploratory  meeting 
during  the  World  Conference, 
AMA  members,  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  and  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  decided  to  set  up  a  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Section  within 
the  Consumer  Marketing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  AMA.  Goals  include: 

An  interim  meeting  of  the 
section  at  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  conference  in  New  Orleans 
in  January,  1966. 

Updating  a  list  of  AMA  mem¬ 
bers  who  represent  newspapers. 

Present  at  the  meeting  be¬ 
sides  Messrs.  Copeland  and 
Engstrom  were: 

Eugene  Blackwell,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Edward  Fitzmorris,  Buf- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express; 
Jean  Fletcher,  ANPA  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Chicago;  Joe 
Lafferty,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  New  York;  John 
Mauro,  Branham  Co.,  New 
York;  Richard  Fusnch,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Ed¬ 
ward  Roberts,  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade;  Warren  Bragg,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Stewart 
Smith,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Cincinnati. 
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Agee  Chosen 
As  Dean  of 
White  School 


Lawrence,  Kans. 

Ur.  Warren  K.  Agee,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  and  dean  of 
the  Evening  College  at  Texas 
Christian  University,  has  been 
named  dean  of  tlie  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journali.sm  and 
Public  Information  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Chancellor  W.  Clarke  Wescoe 
announced  that  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Regents  had  given  its 
approval  to  the  appointment  of 
the  48-year-old  Texan.  His  selec¬ 
tion  culminates  a  search  for  a 
successor  to  Dean  Burton  W. 
Marvin,  first  dean  of  the  School, 
who  resigned  the  post  after  17 
years  to  develop  a  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Center  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

Dr.  Agee  will  head  a  .school 
which  was  founde<l  in  1!>44  upon 
the  death  of  the  Emporia  editor, 
a  one-time  stu<lent  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  whose  career 
in  Kansas  journalism  began  in 
the  1880s.  Journalism  courses 
at  the  University  go  back  to 
1891  and  a  department  was 
founded  in  1911. 

700  Students 

More  than  700  students  take 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  School  each  .semes¬ 
ter.  The  School  offers  majors  in 
news-editorial,  advertising,  and 
radio-television-film  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  speech  and  drama 
department  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  School  super\dses  a  daily 
campus  newspaper  which  serves 
as  a  laboratory  for  journalism 
students  and  a  radio  station 
which  serves  the  .same  purpose 
for  radio  students. 

Dr.  Agee  was  a  member  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
editorial  staff  from  1937  to  1948. 
He  headed  the  Texas  Christian 
University  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  eight  years.  He 
served  as  dean  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  as  national  executive 
officer  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  society, 
before  returning  to  T.C.U.  in 
1962. 

He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  also  of  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  Holder 
of  a  B.A.  degree  in  journalism 
and  English  from  T.C.U.,  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
and  history  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  a  Ph.D.  in 


Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee 
American  Studies  from  Minne- 
.sota.  Dr.  .4gee  is  co-author  of  a 
textbook,  “Introduction  to  Mass 
Communications,’’  adopted  by 
17")  colleges  and  universities  and 
translated  into  Japanese  and 
Korean. 

• 

Daily's  Srholarships 
Lure  Police  Catlets 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Announcement  that  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  Sewn  has  created  a 
scholarship  fund  to  pay  college 
tuition  for  two  police  cadets  has 
increased  interest  in  the  cadet 
l)rogram.  Applications  jum])ed 
from  three  to  24. 

The  cadets  go  to  college  for 
two  years  while  working  as 
clerks  at  the  police  station. 

Editor  Jim  Fain  said:  “The 
police  department  needs  good 
applicants  and  we’d  like  to  help 
in  recruiting  any  way  we  can. 
We  hope  other  citizens  also  take 
an  interest.’’ 

The  day  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  a  bowling  alley  proprietor 
.said  he  was  making  available 
another  college  tuition  scholar¬ 
ship  for  one  cadet. 

• 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Dividends  Declared 

Milwaukee 

Dividends  declared  to  unit- 
holders  of  the  Journal  Company 
since  the  employe-participation 
plan  was  instituted  in  1937  have 
passed  $20  million. 

The  directors  recently  voted 
a  regular  half-yearly  cash  divi¬ 
dend  of  $1  a  share  and  a  special 
dividend  of  75  cents  a  share. 
This  is  the  same  dividend  rate 
as  prevailed  in  1964  when  the 
total  was  $3.50.  The  1963  total 
was  $3.25  and  the  1962  total 
was  $3. 

More ,  than  1,000  employe- 
owners  hold  80%  of  the  shares 
in  the  company.  This  proportion 
has  grown  from  25%  when  the 
plan  was  set  up  28  years  ago  by 
the  late  Harry  J.  Grant. 


Ford  Grant 
For  Newsmen 
In  the  South 

A  $700,000  grant  for  advanced 
study  by  Southern  journalists, 
including  seminars  and  awards 
to  individuals,  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  grant  was  made  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Education 
Board.  Duke,  Emory,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Vanderbilt  universities  —  will 
take  iiart  in  the  program ;  others 
are  expected  to  join  later. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  up 
to  15  study  awards  will  lie  made 
annually  to  newspapermen.  Each 
winner  will  attend  the  univer¬ 
sity  best  equipped  to  meet  his 
needs. 

In  addition,  about  150  jour¬ 
nalists  a  year  will  attend  semi¬ 
nars,  u.sually  on  a  university 
campus,  for  periods  of  reading, 
discussion,  and  lectures.  The 
seminars,  ranging  in  length 
from  three  days  to  three  weeks, 
will  deal  with  aspects  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  with  social, 
economic,  and  political  questions. 

Crucial  Oiullenge 

“With  the  rising  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  with  the  growing 
coinjilexity  of  .4merican  society, 
newspapermen  evei'ywhere  are 
being  challenged  to  keep  abreast 
of  change,”  said  Henry  T. 
Heald,  president  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  “This  challenge  is  espe¬ 
cially  crucial  where,  as  in  the 
South,  the  local  newspaper  is 
one  of  the  main  educational  in¬ 
fluences  on  citizens.  Southern 
newspapers  must  report  and 
interpret  to  the  people  of  the 
region  the  great  economic  and 
social  changes  now  taking  place, 
and  the  problems  that  these 
changes  bring  with  them. 

“The  individual  newspaper¬ 
man  aware  of  the  gaps  in  his 
knowledge  that  prevent  him 
doing  the  best  possible  job  needs 
to  get  away  from  deadline  pres¬ 
sures  for  time  to  study,  discuss, 
and  think.  The  reading  public 
will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
of  his  studies.” 

The  Southern  Regional  Educa¬ 
tion  Board,  in  Atlanta,  will  ap¬ 
point  a  director  for  the  program 
and  an  advisory  council  of  10 
to  12  leading  Southern  journal¬ 
ists,  educators,  and  men  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  A  planning  committee 
of  12  to  15  journalists  and  uni¬ 
versity  representatives  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  director  on  the  specific 
content  of  the  program,  will 
screen  applications  for  individu¬ 
al  study  awards,  and  send  out 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Up  from 
news  editor  of  the  Savannah  (6«.| 
Morning  News  moved  Robert  L 
Price  (above)  when  Kenneth  P. 
Johnson  went  to  Washington  to 
work  for  Congressman  G.  Elliott 
Hagan.  Mr.  Price  is  a  native  ol 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

seminar  invitations. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Founda¬ 
tion  made  grants  of  $1.2  million 
to  expand  the  Nieman  Fellow- 
shij)  Program  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  $1.6  million  to  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Both 
grants  were  to  support  advanced 
training  of  journalists  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  Foundation  has  also  sup¬ 
ported  reporting  by  Southern 
newspapermen  of  impartial  a^ 
counts  of  school  desegregation 
in  the  publication  Southm 
School  News. 

• 

2  Former  Reporters 
In  College  News  Bureau 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Two  former  newspapermen 
have  been  named  to  Syracuse 
University’s  News  Bureau  staff. 
Gerald  N.  Hoffman,  a  former  re- 
jiorter  for  Syracuse  newspapers, 
has  been  named  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau.  He  most  re¬ 
cently  had  been  a  newscaster. 
James  G.  Gies,  28,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokestnmn-Review,  has  been 
named  bureau  manager  for  com¬ 
munity  press  relations. 

The  bureau  is  headed  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Wilson,  former  deputy  to  the 
North  American  news  editor  for 
Reuters. 

News  Director 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Joseph  Sweat,  29,  formerly 
science  editor  for  VanderWt 
University  News  Bureau,  has 
been  promoted  to  director  of  1^ 
bureau.  Previously,  he  workw 
for  Associated  Press  in  Nash¬ 
ville. 
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ISIA  CALLS  THE  TUNE 


Folksongs  to  Fight 
The  Viet  Cong  By 


By  Rick  Fri(‘<lman 

Tlif  gil  l  comes  walking  dorvn 
the  road  from  one  side.  The 
boy  comes  walking  down  the 
same  road  from  the  other  side. 
They  meet.  They  fall  in  love. 
The  road  that  brought  them 
togethi  r  was  built  with  United 
States  dollars. 

—Translated  from  a  Mohlam 
song  in  Viet  Nam 

Songs  with  such  pointed  mes- 
ages  as  the  one  roughly  trans¬ 
lated  above  have  become 
weapons  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  in  its  battle 
to  win  the  minds  of  Vietnamese 
nllagers. 

The  story  of  this  offbeat 
method  of  propaganda  was  re- 
ion  oently  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  by  two  American 
folksingers  who  witnessed  it 
nrsthand.  According  to  Steve 
Addiss  and  Bill  Crofut,  enter- 
ainment  is  actually  part  of  a 
louble-dose  of  projiaganda  used 
by  both  the  USIA  and  Viet 
Cong.  Its  roots  go  back  to  the 
Mohlan,  travelling  entertainers 
who  improvised  throughout  Laos 
for  centuries. 

“They  were  fantastically  pro¬ 
fessional  performers,”  Addiss 
explained.  “But  Mohlam  had 
almost  died  out  in  Laos.  Then 
•he  USIA  came  along,  reorgan- 
zed  it,  bringing  together  Moh- 
iam  musicians  and  actors  to  go 
into  the  Laotian  villages. 

"This  revived  the  ancient  art 
of  Mohlam  and  renewed  interest 
in  it.  In  a  short  time,  five  Moh- 
iam  teams  were  working  for 
USIA.” 

Described  Farm 

Addiss  and  Crofut  related  that 
the  Mohlam  teams,  in  perform¬ 
ing  for  the  farm  villagers, 
showed  them  how  Americans 
wre  teaching  Laotians  to  diver¬ 
sify  agriculture  and  use  modem 
»ater  techniques.  Through 
music,  dance  and  drama,  the 
Mohlam  would  describe  a  nearby 
model  farm  and  suggest  the 
villagers  visit  it  and  follow  its 
example.” 

There  was  no  tradition  of 
Mohlam  in  Viet  Nam  where  the 
entertainment  was  more  West¬ 
on-night  clubs,  traditional 
epera,  small  plays.  But  the  Viet 
•^ng,  seeing  the  success  of 
USlA-dir«H:ted  Mohlam  teams  in 
started  their  own  version 
of  it  in  Viet  Nam.  They  brought 
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together  circus  teams,  acrobats 
and  magicians  and  sent  them 
into  villages  to  propagandize  the 
VC  and  give  the  Communist  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  war. 

“The  closest  thing  to  a  local 
newspaper  most  of  the  Viet  Nam 
villages  have  is  the  town  crier 
type  who  comes  in  and  reads 
from  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
town  square,”  Addiss  said.  “Get¬ 
ting  news  from  entertainers  was 
something  new,  sort  of  like  the 
travelling  minstrels  of  medieval 
Europe.” 

When  the  Viet  Cong  enter¬ 
tainment  troupes  turned  up  in 
Viet  Nam,  USIA  countered  with 
Mohlam-type  teams  of  their  own 
for  the  country.  The  American 
agency  added  a  new  twist:  com¬ 
bining  native  entertainers  with 
American  ones. 

A  search  went  out  for  Ameri¬ 
can  performers  willing  to  per¬ 
form  with  the  Mohlam  teams. 
USIA  looked  for  young,  qualified 
professionals  who  could  take  the 
grind  and  would  be  willing  to 
learn  the  exact  translations  of 
native  songs. 

Addiss  and  Crofut  were  among 
the  first  to  come  into  this  pro¬ 
gram.  They  had  already  been  to 
the  Far  East  on  one  State  De¬ 
partment-sponsored  tour;  they 
•sang  in  27  languages,  including 
Batok,  Luo,  Amharic  and  Kisi; 
they  played  such  native  instru¬ 
ments  as  the  Indonesian  angk- 
lung  and  the  Chinese  ch’eng. 

Four  Month  Tour 

Viet  Nam  was  to  become  the 
first  leg  of  a  second  State  De- 
jxartment-sponsored  tour  for 
Addiss  and  Crofut,  this  one  for 
four  months.  It  would  include 
Malaysia,  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Kenya. 

Armed  wdth  a  banjo,  two 
guitars,  a  flute,  a  French  horn, 
a  16-string  Vietnamese  zither 
called  a  dan  tranh,  Addiss  and 
Crofut  set  out  through  Viet 
Nam,  joining  up  with  various 
Mohlam  troupes  in  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  rice  fields.  They  en¬ 
tertained  soldiers,  homeguard, 
students,  officials  and  farmers  in 
towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  in 
halls,  on  stages,  in  the  cleaned 
out  space  of  markets  or  by  some 
of  the  barbed  wire  which  covered 
the  countryside. 

“We’d  memorize  Vietnamese 
folk  songs  and  sing  them  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  6A) 
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Addiss  and  Crofut  entertaining  Vietnamese  children. 

The  Lowdown  On  Reporters 

Addiss  and  Crofut  have  also  made  a  reputation  for 
themselves  as  satirists.  The  following  is  from  their  album, 
“Such  Interesting  People.” 

Newspapermen 

Newspapermen  meet  such  interesting  people 

They  know  the  lowdown,  how  it  ran  be  told 

I’ll  tell  you  quite  reliably  off  the  record 

About  some  charming  peiride  /  have  known 

Like  Chiang  Kui  Chek  and  Stalin 

King  George  and  Willie  Mays 

I’ve  even  talked  ivith  Shakespeare 

Who  swears  he  wrote  his  plays 

Ting  a  ling  a  ling  City  Desk 

Hold  the  press,  hold  the  press 

Extra,  extra  read  all  about  it 

It’s  a  mess  meets  the  press 

Oh,  newspapermen  meet  such  interesting  people 
It’s  wonderful  to  represent  the  press. 

Oh  you  remember  Mister  Richard  Nixon 
The  man  who  never,  never  got  sore 
We  reporters  now  are  all  in  mourning 
We  won’t  have  Dick  to  kick  around  no  more 
He  says  he’s  through  with  politics 
No  babies  left  to  kiss 
No  Khrusltchev  and  no  crises 
Not  even  Alger  Hiss 

Oh  newspapermen  meet  such  interesting  people 
They  wallow  in  corruption,  crime  and  gore 
Ting  a  ling  a  ling  city  desk.  etc. 

I’ve  written  on  the  sex  life  of  the  sea  gull 

Hegull,  shegull,  females  and  males 

I’ve  even  gone  to  Berlin  for  Der  Spiegel 

And  spent  the  next  three  months  in  German  jails 

I’ve  talked  with  Adenauer,  the  man  who’s  in  the  know 

He’s  holding  all  the  power,  and  will  never  let  it  go. 

Ting  a  ling  a  ling,  Betty  Grable 

That’s  a  great  newspaper  fable 

Ting  a  ling  a  ling,  Ross  Barnett 

He’s  our  great  asset 

Ting  a  ling  a  ling,  Alexander  King 

Margaret  Mead,  Sammy  Snead,  Lizzie  Taylor,  Elgin 

Baylor,  Charles  De  GauMe,  Saint  Paul,  Little  Boy  Blue, 

Winnie  the  Pooh,  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Pablo  Picasso, 

Bishop  Sheen,  Orson  Bean,  Alan  Ladd,  Marquis  de 

Sade,  Errol  Flynn,  Gunga  Dinn,  Toscanini,  Steve  Mc- 

Queene,  Peter  Sellers,  Orson  Welles, 

Alec  Guiness,  That’s  the  finis 
Newspapermen  meet  such  interesting  people 
It’s  wonderful  to  represent  the  press. 
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San  Francisco  Examiner's  prize-winning  ad  team;  Left  to  right — Gep 
Peterson,  classified  promotion  art  director;  Carl  C.  Gilman,  CAM; 
and  Douglas  Scott,  classified  promotion  manager. 


Want  Ad  Copy  Wins  ‘Big  One  ’ 

Sax  Francisco 

Classified  promotional  forces  scored  impressively  in  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the  West  awards  when  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  took  third  place  in  the  general 
advertising  competition  for  large  black-and-white  copy. 

“Want  ads  are  hopes”  display  copy  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper  winner  in  any  newspaper  classification.  It  was  the 
only  general  advertisement  winner  prepared  by  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  others  being  agency-prepared. 

The  winning  team  in  the  competitions  covering  13  states 
and  British  Columbia  was  composed  of  Carl  C.  Gilman, 
classified  advertising  manager,  Douglas  Scott,  promotion 
manager,  and  Gep  Peterson,  of  the  Examiner’s  classified 
promotion  art  staff. 

The  page-size  entry  i-ead: 

“Want  ads  are  hope  .  .  .  They  are  faith  .  .  .  They  are 
love  .  .  .  They  help  husbands  find  jobs  .  .  .  boys  find 
lost  pets  .  .  .  families  homes. 

“They  announce  a  birth  ...  a  happy  marriage  .  .  . 
find  loving  homes.  They  rent  .  .  .  buy  .  .  .  trade  .  .  . 
and  sell  .  .  .  and  sell  .  .  .  and  sell. 

“They  are  exciting  to  read  .  .  .  and,  sometimes,  they 
are  funny  .  .  .  They  mark  the  pulse  and  progress  of 
Northern  California  and  more  than  two  million  individual 
want  ads  have  appeared  in  the  Examiner  this  year!” 


HERE  IT  IS,  BOSS! — Frank  B.  Gwynn,  circulation  director,  brings  home 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-ICMA  plaque  for  distinguished  service  to 
his  publisher,  B.  J.  Ridder,  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Star-News. 
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immediate  releases 


SEARS’  ADS  TO  REACJI  S80  MIIXION  IN  196.% 

Newspapers  will  handle  more  than  $80  million  in  advertising 
for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  (Company  this  year,  according  to  stimates 
based  on  preliminary  reports  and  forecasts  from  the  .80  Sears 
I’etail  stores. 

George  H.  Struthers,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  merchandiaing, 
said  this  year  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  Sears’  entry  into  tkt 
retail  business  (Feb.  2,  1925  in  (Chicago)  and,  therefore,  “it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  our  newspaper  expenditures  .should 
reach  record  proportions.” 

Mr.  Sti-uthers  said  Sears  expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  1964  rose  17.1%  over  the  previous  year  to  a  record  of 
$76,350,000  (out  of  total  media  expenditures  of  $108,362,900).  He 
added: 

Mai-vin  C.  Lunde,  national  sales  promotion  and  adverti.sing  num- 
ager,  said  Sears  retail  stores  purchased  341.9  million  lines  last 
year  in  989  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Media  Records  report 
shows  Sears  ran  176,668,161  of  these  lines  in  the  144  cities  it 
audits. 

Mr.  Lunde  said  day-to-day  promotion  decisions,  which  haw 
been  delegated  to  local  Sears  units,  have  led  to  the  most  effectiw 
utilization  of  advertising  media. 

>•>  «  * 

SYNDICATED  SUPPS  MAY  LOSE  HOU.STON  NEXT  YEAR 

Subsequent  to  announcement  that  effective  Sept.  5  the  Hougtm 
Chronicle’s  locally-edited  magazine,  Texas,  and  the  Houston  Poitt 
supplement,  TV  Channels,  will  be  distributed  by  both  Sunday 
papers,  it  has  been  learned  that  both  papers  are  consider  ing  cia- 
cellation  of  syndicated  magazines — This  Week  and  Parade.  Jdui 
C.  Stetson,  general  manager  of  the  Houston  Post,  said  a  “letto 
of  intent”  has  Ireen  sent  to  This  Week  that  effective  Jan.  1, 1966. 
it  will  cease  distribution  of  the  magazine.  While  it  is  subject  to 
change,  he  said  the  decision  as  of  now  is  “final.”  The  status  of 
Parade,  which  is  carried  by  the  Chronicle,  is  undecided.  Executives 
at  the  Chronicle  wouldn’t  comment  on  its  plans.  Warren  Reynoli« 
of  Parade  declined  to  say  if  any  notice  of  cancellation  has  been 
received  but  added:  “Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  save 
Houston.” 

♦  «  * 

Distribution  of  presentation  proof  books  of  U.S.  Steel’s  “Meas¬ 
ure  Y’our  .Mattress  .Month”  to  1700  daily  and  2500  weekly  papers 
was  announced  by  M'illiam  L.  Grimes,  recently  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager,  consumer  industry  marketing.  .Mr.  Grimes,  wbo  was  active 
in  U.S.  Steel’s  home  appliance  promotions,  said  1200-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  run  this  September  in  16  emphasis  markets  and 
page  ads  have  been  scheduled  in  three  additional  markets  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.  The  ads  in  support  of  the  localized  mattress 
efforts  are  placed  by  BBDO. 

Jtc  * 

Foreign  governments  and  supporting  tourist-minded  groups 
abroad  invested  more  than  $12  million  in  magazine,  newspaper 
and  television  advertising  in  the  U.S.  last  year,  according  to  a 
study  just  completed  by  Roger  C.  Bumstead,  media  director  at 
Kelly,  Nason  Inc.  It  was  17%  more  than  foreign  government' 
spent  in  the  same  media  in  the  U.S.  in  1963.  Biggest  investment 
was  $1.4  million  by  the  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau. 
Newspaper  expenditures  went  from  $2,860,135  to  $4,029,974; 
magazines,  $7,171,484  to  $7,501,348;  and  television,  $174,180  to 
$470,920. 

w  *  * 

PENNSY  FINDS  NEWSPAPER  ADS  ARE  THE  ‘TICJCET 

The  “Take  the  Pennsy  to  the  Fair”  advertising  slogan  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system  and  in  off-line  cities  as  far  as  Minneapolis  and  Denver 
helped  to  attract  more  than  500,000  passengers  and  added  about 
$4.2  million  to  revenue  in  1964,  reports  Ralph  F.  Timbers,  ad 
manager  for  the  railroad.  The  campaign  is  being  beefed  up  this 
year.  In  cities  east  of  Pittsburgh  newspapers  are  the  basic  medium- 
Radio  spots  are  used  prior  to  the  heaviest  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  insertions.  The  campaign  west  of  Pittsburgh  is  designed  to 
serve  two  purposes:  1.  give  the  reader  specific  fares,  and,  2.  dis¬ 
tribute  a  Fair  promotion  folder  with  coupons.  The  coupons  giv« 
the  railroad  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ads. 
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Better  Color 

Court  Ruling  Desired  on  Ad  Copyright  Ads  Promised 

VVashinoton  the  attention  of  the  House  Mr.  (’anlwell  addressed  his  TyiIt 

If  a  urono.sed  revision  of  the  Judiciary  Sul)committee  on  remarks  to  revisions  of  sections  1  iClY  1  HIV 


Washington 
If  a  proposed  revision  of  the 
fopyrifrht  statutes  wins  ap- 
iroral  in  Conpress,  the  whole 
.'uestion  of  the  property  ripht  in 
printed  advertisements  might  be 
left  unanswered  in  the  courts. 
This  situation  was  brought  to 


the  attention  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Sut)committee  on 
Cojiyrights  at  a  hearing  June  30 
when  Richard  W.  Cardwell,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association,  appeared  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association. 


LOADED  FOR  SALES — Deputy  Sheriff  Eldon  Carl  of  San  Diego  helps 
INAE  members  to  keep  their  sights  on  national  ad  targets.  At  left  is 
Kenneth  Flood,  advertising  director  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune; 
at  right,  Fenton  Palmer,  Los  Angeles  Times,  newly-elected  president  of 
California  NAEA,  South. 


What  the  Media  Buyer  Needs! 

Ity  Bernard  Kuiuier 

In  looking  at  media  strategy  we  believe  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  leap  from  the  elementary  cost  per 
thousand  homes  or  cost  per  thousand  women  evaluations 
to  an  entirely  new  nomenclature:  “sales  impact  value.” 

The  jireponderance  of  research  done  for  all  media  over 
the  past  few  years  has  taught  us  just  about  all  we  need 
to  know  or  can  know  in  a  quantitative  sense.  Audiences 
have  been  described  and  dissected  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways  and  we  are  still  nowhere  near  our  goal  of  a 
true  comparison  of  “apples  and  oranges.” 

It  is  imperative  that  we  embark  upon  an  investigation 
of  this  aspect  of  media  values.  In  the  current  climate  of 
increasing  costs,  decreasing  retums,  the  need  for  precise 
targeting,  minimized  risk  and  maximum  return  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  “true”  value  of  media  is  virtually 
non-existent  and  the  goal  must  become  an  examination 
of  the  sales  impact  of  media,  either  singly  or  in  a  mean¬ 
ingful  mix.  Any  investigation  must  be  based  upon  equal 
dollar  expenditures  and,  most  importantly,  conducted 
over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  effect  of  these  exposures  upon  awai'eness, 
brand  preference,  intent  to  purchase  or  some  other  mean¬ 
ingful  measure. 

It  is  not  a  challenge.  It  is  a  vital  necessity. 

«  *  * 

(Excerpt  from  a  report  to  a  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Mr.  Kanner  is  a 
I  yicepresident,  director  of  media  of  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc. 
i  in  New  York.) 
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.Mr.  (’ardwcll  addressed  his 
romai  ks  to  revisions  of  sections 
pertaining  to  the  socalled 
blanket  copyright  of  newspapers. 
He  noted  that  the  section  on 
contributions  to  collective  works 
had  been  rewritten  to  exclude 
advertisements  inserted  on  Ik*- 
half  of  persons  other  than  the 
owner  of  the  coi)yright  in  the 
collective  work. 

With  reference  tp  the  lawsuit 
which  is  jiending  in  the  federal 
court  in  Vermont,  in  which  the 
flrattliboro  Hcfartiur,  a  daily 
newspaper,  is  .seeking  to  prevent 
the  coi)ying  of  its  created  local 
advertising  material  by  a  jihoto- 
offset  paper,  Mr.  (’ardwell  told 
the  committee  that  the  (luestion 
should  be  left  to  judicial  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  revision  which  is  objec¬ 
tionable  to  newsi)aper  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Cardwell  said,  would 
remove  from  the  general  copy¬ 
right  notice  “the  material  placed 
in  that  issue  (of  .a  newspaper) 
by  other  i)ersons  as  ordinary 
advertising.” 

“That  assumes  a  legal  answer 
to  a  question  that  is  not  only 
unresolved,”  the  attorney  said, 
“but  one  which  is  causing  con¬ 
siderable  controversy,  i.e.,  the 
ability  and  resolve  of  offset  pub¬ 
lications  to  photographically 
‘lift’  advertising  layouts  from 
other  publications.  (E&P,  July 
3). 

“It  has  never  been  judicially 
decided  that  a  newspaper  has  no 
property  right  or  copyright  in¬ 
terest  in  advertising  layouts 
which  it  creates  with  its  own 
skill,  materials  and  effort.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  unresolved  litiga¬ 
tion  on  that  very  point  today. 

“We  feel  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  and  legally  indefen¬ 
sible  at  this  time  for  a  copyright 
law  to  blithely  remove  from  pos¬ 
sible  general  notice  protection 
every  published  advertisement.” 

Sales  Staff  Changes 
On  Los  .4ngeles  Times 

Los  Angeles 

Don  Maldonado,  manager, 
general  advertising,  of  the  Lon 
Angeles  Times,  will  move  up 
to  the  position  of  assistant  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  this 
fall.  Otis  Chandler,  publisher, 
has  announced.  Mr.  Maldonado 
will  replace  Marvin  Reimer,  who 
will  leave  the  Times  later  this 
year  to  become  senior  vicepresi- 


New  ANI*A-.4AAA  inks  hold 
the  ))romise  of  cleaner,  brighter 
process  color  in  news|)aper  ad- 
vt'rtising  and  editorial  material. 

The  ROl*  Color  Ink  Book  is 
l)eing  revised  to  contain  the  in¬ 
formation  neces.sary  for  both 
advertising  agency  production 
(lei)artments  and  newspajier  pro¬ 
duction  dei)artments  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  new  inks. 

Formal  approval  of  the  new 
inks  was  voted  recently  by  the 
directors  of  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute.  Earlier,  adoption  of 
the  new  inks  as  standard  for 
newsjjaper  use  was  approved  by 
committees  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  .Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  new 
inks  will  1h*  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  by  Jan.  1,  IDbfi.  In  the 
interim  the  Research  Institute 
plans  to  conduct  seminars  to 
instruct  engravers  and  other 
newspaper  craftsmen  in  the 
l)roper  methods  of  utilizing  the 
new  inks. 

Considerable  field  testing  has 
l>een  done  by  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printing  Ink  .Makers.  A 
subcommittee  of  RI  headed  by 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  supervised  tests 
at  the  Star,  Pliilndeluliia  Ihdle- 
tin,  Miami  Herald,  Chicago 
Tribune,  San  Diego  IJnion-Trib- 
ime,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
Marion  (Ind.)  Leader  Tribune 
and  Chronicle. 

“Results  of  the  field  tests,” 
ANPA  reported,  “prove  that  the 
new  process  inks  will  enable 
newspapers  to  print  cleaner  and 
more  faithful  reproductions  of 
process  color.  This  might  well 
result  in  an  increase  in  national 
and  retail  ROP  process  color 
advertising  linage.” 

dent  and  general  manager  of 
th«  Sun  Company  of  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif. 

William  Sinkking  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Maldonado  as  manager, 
general  advertising.  His  posi¬ 
tion  as  sales  manager,  general 
advertising,  will  be  assumed  by 
Frank  Duggan,  eastern  sales 
manager.  George  Molloy,  now 
assistant  to  Mr.  Duggan,  will 
move  into  the  position  of  eastern 
sales  manager. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Promote  to  Prosper  Formula  Well  Proven 


By  Stan  Finsness. 

CAM,  ProvideniT  (R.  I.)  JournaI-Bulh*liii 


William  R.  Goldinp,  president 
of  Howard  Parish  Associates 
Inc.  of  Hialeah,  Fla.,  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  unusually  straipht- 
forward  and  copent  report  that 
directly  relates  promotion  to 
classified  prowth,  and  he  pro¬ 
vides  figures  to  back  up  the 
story. 

Althouph  the  .study,  which 
has  been  developed  from  news¬ 
paper  classified  pix>wth  histories 
over  the  past  few  years,  deals 
primarily  with  improvinp  volun¬ 
tary  busine.ss,  there  can  lie  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  this  prowth  en¬ 
hances  a  newspaper’s  ability  to 
create  a  stronper  sellinp  climate 
for  commercial  classified  as 
well. 

If  there  is  any  need  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  classified  is  an  area 
worth  promoting,  Mr.  Golding 
cited  these  figures  on  estimated 
dollar  volume  in  1964  and  the 
prowth  picture  of  classified  and 
other  new’spaper  advertising 
from  lO.'iO  through  1964: 

1964  Classified  Revenue  Com¬ 
pared  With  Other  Media:* 

One  out  of  five  locally  in¬ 
vested  ad  dollars  for  ALL  media 
went  into  classified.  ($5.37  bil¬ 
lion  local  total) 

Classified  topped  ALL  non¬ 
farm  magazines  combined  ($1.07 
billion) 

Three  times  the  total  of  local 
tv.  ($377.5  million) 

Twice  the  total  of  local  radio. 
($531.8  million) 

Six  times  the  total  of  ALL 
Outdoor.  ($174.6  million) 

$110  million  greater  than  local 
tv,  radio  and  Outdoor  combined. 

7.7%  of  ALL  ad  dollars  in 
ALL  media  went  to  classified. 

(Classified’s  $1  Billion  77  Mil¬ 
lion  of  Total  U.  S.  Ad  Invest¬ 
ment  of  $13  Billion  980.7  Mil¬ 
lion) 

*  Sources :  McCann  -  Erickson 
U.  S.  Ad  Volume  Estimates, 
Howard  Parish  Associates  Inc. 
Indexes 

Classified's  Growth  Compared 
to  the  Other  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising  Divisions,  1950 
Through  1964:** 

Percent  of  Total  Advertising 
Linage: 

Classified 
To  26.47% 

From  20.94% 

Local  Display 
To  63.73% 

From  64.33% 

General 
To  9.80% 


From  14.73% 

Percent  of  Linage  Increase  or 
Decrease: 

ClassifiiKl 
+  54% 

l.ocal  Display 
+  23% 

General 

-25% 

Percent  of  Revenue  Increase: 
Classified 
+  148%. 

Local  Display 
+  101% 

General 
+  54'  c 

**  Sources:  Eoitor  &  PUB- 
Lisill'nt  52  City  Report  from  Me¬ 
dia  Records,  MeCann-Erickson 
Estimates,  Hoieard  Parish 
soeiates  Inc.  Indexes 

“Becau.se  of  these  facts,”  .says 
Mr.  Golding,  “most  newspaper 
publishers  now  are  looking  to 
classified  as  their  brightest  lin¬ 
age,  revenue  and  profit  potential 
.  .  .  and  they  must  rely  heavily 
on  promotion  to  achieve  the 
things  they  want  from  this  divi¬ 
sion.” 

Why  is  promotion  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  development  of  clas¬ 
sified? 

“Bc'cause,”  continues  the  re¬ 
port,  “classified  is  a  service  that 
must  be  marketed  to  more  users 
than  it  is  possible  to  reach 
profitably  with  salespeople.  To 
reach  its  potential  in  sales  and 
profit,  classified  must  receive  a 
large  volume  of  ‘voluntary’’  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Does  promotion  really  get  this 
business? 

According  to  Mr.  Golding,  the 
answer  is  definitely  “Yes,”  and 
the  governing  factors,  he  says, 
are  “the  market,  the  acceptance 
of  the  paper  and  the  QUALITY, 
QUANTITY  and  CONTINU¬ 
ITY  of  the  promotion.” 

One  of  Mr.  Golding’s  exam¬ 
ples  of  growth  through  con¬ 
tinued  strong  promotion  was  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune,  a  new’spaper  consist¬ 
ently  ranked  from  5th  to  8th  in 
classified  linage  nationally  in 
a  city  comprising  the  16th  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  country. 

Let’s  look  at  1964: 

The  Star  and  Tribune  ran 
418,000  lines  of  classified  pro¬ 
motion — 

The  paper  carried  641,462  ads 
of  “voluptary”  classified — %  of 
the  total  1964  volume  of  1,620,- 
232  ads — 

2,829,952  lines  of  voluntary 
classified  were  run — 20%  of  the 
13,858,207  total. 


The  i)romotion  space  repic- 
sents  3.2%  of  i)aid  linage.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Golding,  this  was 
a  “very  reasonable”  space 
budget. 

Wbat  ha|)pens  with  a  “tough 
case”? 

New  Business  C.realeil 

Mr.  Golding  cited  the  Phila- 
ilclphia  Daily  Xews,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Thnes  and  the  Soji  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Through 
j)lanned  and  consistent  promo¬ 
tion,  all  three  papers  showed 
strong  growth  in  their  competi¬ 
tive  situations.  With  little  varia¬ 
tions,  each  paper  practically 
created  new  and  additional  vol¬ 
untary  classified  in  their  mar¬ 
kets — without,  according  to  Mr. 
Golding,  “taking  business  away 
from  anybody.” 

The  Daily  News  reported  a 
192.28%  voluntary  ad  order  in¬ 
crease  in  the  12-month  period 
ending  Februaiy  28,  1965;  at 
the  end  of  the  first  9  months  of 
1964,  the  Sun-Times  claimed 
45.9%  of  Chicago  ad  count,  com¬ 
pared  to  18.1%  in  1960;  the 
Chronicle,  from  a  “near-nothing 
.start  in  the  50’s,”  was  8th  in 
North  American  ad  count  in 
1964 — and  carried  over  11,000,- 
000  lines  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  while  the  competing  San 
Franeisco  Examiner  was  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  continent  in  ad  count 
and  5th  in  linage. 

Mr.  Golding  noted  that  the 
three  newspapers  had  these  six 
things  in  common: 

•  A  meaningful,  promotable 
name:  “Reader  Reacher  Want 
Ads,”  “Person-to-Person,”  “Peo¬ 
ple  Reacher.” 

•  An  even  dollar,  specific 
number  of  days,  no  refund  for 
early  cancellation  rate  —  and 
offered  additional  lines  at  the 
same  rate:  “1  Line,  1  Week, 
$1”;  “2  Lines,  6  Days,  $2”;  “4 
Lines,  4  Days,  $4.” 

•  Featured  the  rate  promi¬ 
nently  in  every  ad. 

•  Planned  extensive  ROP  pro¬ 
motion  —  then,  when  progress 
came  fast,  cut  back  and  found 
their  momentum  quickly  slowed 
.  .  .  and  started  promotion  at 
the  former  rate. 

•  Used  testimonials  frequent¬ 
ly,  stressed  and  proved  benefit. 

•  Offered  either  more  days  or 
more  lines  for  the  money  than 
competitors. 

There’s  much  more  to  the 
story  of  classified  promotion. 
You  can  get  it  in  booklet  form 
by  writing  to  the  Parish  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  Golding  emphasized  that 
his  material  had  been  developed 
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through  the  cooperation  of  many 
newspapers  that  had  ileveloped 
and  executed  their  own  promo¬ 
tion  jirograms,  some  tb  it  Parish 
and  .Associates  Inc.  had  worked 
with,  and  others  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  cooperation  and  aid  from 
the  MacDonald  Classified  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

\cxt  week,  a  story  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  growth  in  a  one  newt- 
paper  town. 

• 

Recreation  Edition 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestown  Post-Journal 
published  its  first  Chautauqua 
Region  Recreation  edition,  a  96- 
l)age  tabloid,  June  26.  A  total 
of  50,000  copies  were  published; 
29,000  of  them  went  into  the 
regular  edition ;  other  copies  will 
1)6  distributed  at  motels,  hotels 
and  summer  resorts  and  several 
thousands  of  the  issue  will  be 
saved  for  distribution  at  ski 
resorts  this  fall.  The  issue  car¬ 
ried  100  advertisements,  a  total 
of  3,348  inches. 

• 

JWT’s  Kraft  Fooals 
Show  Beamed  Abroad 

Kraft  Foods  sponsored  a  30- 
minute  television  program  via 
Early  Bird  satellite  June  29, 
marking  the  first  transmission 
of  a  tv  commercial  from  this 
country  to  Europe.  The  telecast 
was  headlined  by  Perry  Como. 

The  program  was  arranged 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  the  Kraft  ad  agency. 
• 

Dividends  Voted 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  has 
declared  a  regular  quarterly! 
dividend  of  $1.37%  a  share  on 
the  5%  per  cent  cumulative 
prior  preference  stock,  payable 
Oct.  1.  They  also  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  45  cents  a 
share  on  Class  A  and  Class  B 
common  stock,  payable  Sept.  28. 
• 

Ad-Sales  Director 

Murray  Koff  is  the  new  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  scales  pro¬ 
motion  of  Frankfort  Distillers 
Company.  He  has  been  national 
ad  manager.  Robert  C.  Fergus- 
son  continues  as  national  sales 
promotion  manager. 

• 

Change  of  Address 

John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  have 
moved  from  230  Park  Ave.  to 
750  Third  Ave„  New  York.  The 
firm  is  a  division  of  Story  A 
Kelly-Smith  Inc. 
UBLISHER  for  July  10,  lfl65 
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if  isikts 

more  tliaii 
mie  shot 
fo  lisi«|  tlie  Los  Aiiyeles  iiisirliet. 

CoiilcY  liOs  Aii^peles  area  iiews|ia|iers 
jCliAKI  add  more  than  tMNLtNIO  families 
ainl  4!t  iiifliieiitial  siirhiirliaii  comimmities 
fo  v^Hir  covera«|e. 

Buy  the  largest  group  of  dailies  in 
Los  Angeles— the  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Group  (CLAN)  — eight  dailies  and 
22  supplementary  weeklies  — providing 
concentrated  local  coverage  of  49  influential 
suburban  communities  and  reaching 
609,840  Los  Angeles  families  at  home. 

CLAN  dailies  can  be  bought  individually  at 
flat  rates,  less  volume  discounts.  Advertisers 
can  buy  any  daily  plus  one  or  more 
associated  shoppers  at  the  daily  rate  plus 
a  pick-up  rate.  Purchase  of  three  or  more 
dailies  earns  a  discount  of  6  to  18  percent. 
CLAN  group  "open”  rate  is  $1.70  per  line 
—bulk  rate  for  accounts  running  5,000 
or  more  lines  a  year  is  $1.60. 


Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE  Valley  Messenger  (Zones  1,2,&3) 

Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  Burbank  News 

Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  &  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser/Culver  Palms  Advertiser/ Mar  Vista  Advertiser 

Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  Venice  Advertiser  /  West  Los  Angeles  Advertiser/Westchester  Advertiser 
Glendale  NEWS-PRESS  The  Star  (Zones  1,2,&3) 

Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  Foothill  Messenger 

South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE*  Breeze  Advertiser  (Zones  T ,2,3,4  &  6)/Peninsula  Breeze 

San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  Harbor  Advertiser  (Zones  1  &  2) 

■Hedondo  Bejch,  Torrance,  Palos  Verdes,  El  Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach 

l^tPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Home  Furnishings 
Coverage  Increases 


Newspapers  are  increasing 
their  specialized  attention  to 
home  fuiTiishings  news  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

“It  seems  as  everyone  is  in 
the  home  fuimishings  act”  was 
comment  by  the  publicity  firm 
of  Bernard  E.  Ury  As.sociates 
of  Chicago  after  reviewing  re¬ 
turns  to  a  questionnaire  from 
139  editors.  The  questionnaires 
went  to  447  dailies  in  the  25,- 
000-and-ov'er  circulation  class. 

Of  the  res|)ondents,  27  “home 
furnishings  editors”  were  men 
and  94  were  women.  Others  re- 
.sponding  had  various  titles: 
women’s  e<litor,  home  editor, 
Sunday  feature  editor,  building 
editor,  mo<lern  living  editor, 
managing  editor,  etc.,  and  45 
had  no  titles. 

The  questions  and  replies 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  use  publicity  stories 
and  pictures  from  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms  and  manufacturers? 
Frequently  (56) ;  Occasionally 
(70);  Rarely  (11). 

2.  What  type  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings  publicity  material  do 
you  prefer?  New  Product  Infor- 


In  this  ^  1 

midwest  W 

two-state  area, 

Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


QUAD  CiTKS  URCEST  COMB'NCO  OAllV  ClRCUlATtON 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MdLINE  "dispatch 
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mation  (80);  Feature  Articles 

(112). 

3.  Which  of  these  categories 
of  home  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment  do  you  normally  cover? 
Furniture  (128);  Decorativ’e 
Accessories  (113) ;  Lamps  and 
lighting  (110);  Floor  coverings 
(98) ;  Draperies  and  curtains 
(97);  Bedding  (58);  House- 
wares  (53) ;  Major  appliances 
(52);  Small  appliances  (51). 

4.  What  storj'  length  do  you 
generally  prefer?  150-300  words 
(58);  50-150  words  (48);  300- 
500  words  (17);  25-50  words 
(15);  600-800  words  (5). 

5.  Do  you  credit  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  your  copy?  Nev'er  (39) ; 
Sometimes  (80) ;  Always  (10) ; 
In  photo  captions  (17). 

6.  If  you  don’t  give  credits, 
will  you  identify  the  manufac- 
tui’er  to  a  reader  who  calls  or 
writes  in?  Yes  (118);  No  (4). 

7.  Do  you  insist  on  knowing 
a  local  retail  source  where  mer¬ 
chandise  described  in  publicity 
copy  is  or  will  be  available?  Yes 
((>8) ;  Don’t  insist  but  prefer 
(30);  No  (31). 

8.  W'^hat  influence  does  ad¬ 
vertising  have  on  your  selection 
of  material?  Strong  (9) ;  Some 
(42);  None  (81). 

9.  Do  you  retjuire  story  and 
pictures  exclusive  to  your  pa¬ 
per  in  your  city?  Yes  (77) ;  No 
(29) ;  Depends  on  material. 
(29). 

10.  If  you  accept  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  on  an  exclusive-in-your- 
city  basis,  how  long  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  hold  it  before  the  “ex¬ 
clusive”  runs  out?  Two  weeks 
(8);  Three  weeks  (5);  Four 
weeks  (24) ;  Six  weeks  (3) ;  Two 
months  (3) ;  Three  months  (6) ; 
Six  months  (12);  Indefinitely 
(3). 

11.  Do  you  prefer  photos  with 


Written  with 
competence.. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 
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or  without  models?  With  models  &  Dohme  Internatioiial  account 
(36);  Without  models  (85);  for  institutional  ad\  >  rtising  in 
Either  way  (13).  South  America. 

12.  Do  you  ever  use  line  *  *  * 

.sketches  or  drawings  instead  of  FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDIKG 
photos?  Yes  (108);  No  (28).  reports  that  George  Friedmac 

13.  Do  you  ever  use  color  joined  the  New  York  ofSce 
transparencies  from  manufac-  ^g  account  executive  on  Clairc: 
turers?  Yes  (31);  No  (86).  Cosmetics.  He  was  i)revioush 

14.  How  do  you  prefer  that  ^vith  Young  &  Ruhicam  and 
publicity  material  be  addres.sed  Warwick  &  Leclger. 

to  you?  By  your  name  (81);  ♦  *  * 

By^your  title  (25) ;  Either  way  geER  DuBOIS  ha.-,  appointed 
'  ^  ^  Rea  Brown  creative  director  of 

70  Take  PR  Exam  the  agency.  ^ 

For  .4cereditatioii  BIDDLE  COMPANY  of 

The  Public  Relations  Societv  «lo«>ni«Kton,  Ill.  has  won  tk 
of  America  ran  70  applicants 

through  its  accreditation  exam  ( 

5  Kane  Advertising.  The  97-year 

Quentin  L.  Harvell,  executive 

director  of  PRSA,  said  350  through  wholesale  and  reta. 
members  have  applied  for  auto-  stationers.  ^  ^  ^ 

matic  accreditation  and  that  let¬ 
ters  have  been  sent  to  these  in-  WALTER  THOMPSON 

dividuals  whose  applications  tias  elected  Dr.  Henry  H.  Starr 
have  been  processed  by  the  vicepresident  of  the  agency.  Ht 
board.  In  the  Fall  the  I'ist  of  is  management  .supei-visor  or. 
accredited  members  will  be  made  the  Alberto-Culver  account  ir. 
public,  he  said.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haiwell  said  about  1,000  ♦  *  ♦ 

meml)ers  or  a  third  of  the  total  COMPTON  Advertising  ha; 

membership  have  submitted  ap-  elected  Warren  Rogers  and 
plications  to  take  the  exam.  Harry  Ward.  Ixith  art  super 
_  visors,  vicepresidents. 

«  Rc  « 

lNCY  BENTON  &  BOWLES  hai 

p|«/|c  promoted  John  S.  Bowen  anc 

Roliert  F.  Young  to  .senior  vice- 
jiresidents.  Mr.  Bowen  is  respor- 
AM  &  WALSH  sible  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble 

e  S.  Bower,  for-  toilet  goods  account  and  Mr 

lolgate-Palmolive  Young  is  in  charge  of  the  In- 
iroduct  manage-  stant  Maxwell  House  anc 
iff  as  an  account  Gaines  accounts,  both  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods. 

*  ♦  *  He  * 

;.  BEYER  A.sso-  FLAGLER  Advertising,  Buf 
i  has  a  new’  man  falo,  Burpee  Seeds  agency  of 
e  staff.  William  record  for  26  years,  has  beer 
rly  the  ow’ner  of  re-appointed  to  serve  the  coin- 
service  and  art  plete  advertising  program  of  the 
;  Raytheon  Com-  Philadelphia-based  client, 
id  the  agency.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  PESIN,  SYDNEY  &  BER.N; 

)  WOOD  has  ARD  has  been  named  by  Re: 
;he  Merck  Sharp  Top  System,  Miami,  truck  lea.*; 
-  ing  operation,  to  handle  nationa 

advertising. 

if  * 

KLAU  VAN  PIETERSOH 
DUNLAP,  Wisconsin  agency 
has  lieen  purchased  by  its  em- 
^  ployes  from  the  Polaris  Corp 

which  acquired  it  in  1962  in  a 
transaction  involving  about 
$400,000. 

*  *  * 

MacMANUS,  JOHN  i 
^CE  ADAMS  reports  that  Armit 

Seiffert  has  retired  after  3- 
years  w’ith  the  agency.  A  Eu^ 
I  pean  tour  was  a  retirement  giit 

||  I  if  if  if 

BARKAS  &  SHALIT  h*-' 
named  Steve  Davis  executive 
vicepresident  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 
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CUNNINGHAM  &  WALSH 
has  added  Earle  S.  Bower,  for¬ 
merly  with  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company  in  product  manage¬ 
ment,  to  the  .staff  as  an  account 
executive. 

*  *  « 

WILLIAM  E.  BEYER  A.sso- 
ciates  of  Boston  has  a  new’  man 
on  the  creative  staff.  William 
E.  Niles,  formerly  the  ow’ner  of 
an  advertising  service  and  art 
director  for  the  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  agency. 

if  if  if 

PRITCHARD  WOOD  has 
been  assigned  the  Merck  Sharp 


character... 

.color. 
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How  to  save  up  to  41% 
on  advertising  in  Louisville* 

The  combination  of  the  new  14-pica,  9-point  column  format  and  the  new  Equal-ROP. 

Rate  Schedules  produces  a  savings  for  national  advertisers  as  shown  below; 


On  a  Linage  Basis 

Daily 

Sunday  or 

Morning 

Evening 

Combination 

Holiday 

Only 

Only 

Open  Line  Rate  (11  picas)  before  Aug.  1 

$1.00 

$  .85 

$  .74 

$  .70 

Open  Line  Rate  (14.9  picas)  after  Aug.  1 

1.00 

.80 

.59~i 

.55 

Difference  per  line 

None* 

.05 

.14(3 

.15 

Difference  per  line 

None* 

6% 

19% 

21% 

’There  are  no  savings  but  the  advertiser  receives 

a  space  bonus  of  up  to  '  'i  more  space  in 

the  new  wider  column. 

On  a  Space  Basis 

This  is  computed  on  square  inches  of  space.  New  space  cost  is  the  new  line  rate  adjusted  downward  by  Va 

to  put  11  pica  column  and  new  14.9  column  rates  on  a  comparable  basis. 

(i.e.  the  cost  of  an  equal  amount 

of  space). 

Daily 

Sunday  or 

Morning 

Evening 

Combination 

Holiday 

Only 

Only 

Space  cost/line  before  Aug.  1 

$1.00 

$  .85 

$  .74 

$  .70 

Space  cost/line  after  Aug.  1 

.75 

.60 

.45 

.41*3 

Savings  per  line 

.25 

.25 

.29 

.28-3 

'  c  Savings  per  line 
' 

25% 

297c. 

39% 

41% 

PLUS 


These  Rates  Commissionable  to  all  agencies  •  2%  Cash  Discount 
•  Savings  above  are  on  Open  Rates  •  Up  to  15%  more  savings  for  advertisers  signing  contracts 


*Get  all  the  details  from  your  Branham  Man 


Wit  (tTourier-i^ourttal 

The  Louisville  Times 


Drug  Co.  Stays  on  Top 
With  100  Billion  Ads 


Sometime  within  the  next  few 
months,  the  100-billionth  ad  for 
one  of  America’s  best-known 
drug  products  w’ili  appear  in  one 
of  1,525  newspapers  somewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

This  record-setting  advertiser 
is  Fasteeth — a  denture  adhesive. 

It  is  probably  the  greatest 
mimher  of  ads  ever  run  for  any 
one  product  in  newspapers. 

No.  MO  22LIN^ 

FALSE  TEETH 

Chewing  Efficiency 
Increased  up  to  35% 

Clinical  tests  prove  you  can  now 
chew  better — make  dentures  average 
up  to  35'  <•  more  effective  —  if  you 
sprinkle  a  little  PASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  FASTEETH  is  the  alkaline 
(non-acid)  powder  that  holds  false 
teeth  more  tirmly  so  they  feel  more 
comfortable.  No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty 
taste.  Doesn’t  sour.  Checks  denture 
breath.  Get  PASTEETH  Powder  to¬ 
day  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 

The  story  of  Fasteeth,  made 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  by  Clark- 
Cleveland,  Inc.  is  a  success  story 
for  the  consistent  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  For  in  the 


BIG  TOWN! 

the  biggest  in  the  world  .  . . 
and  we’re  right  in  the  center 

Wilmington  newsmen  share  the  ex¬ 
citement.  sophistication,  and  culture 
of  the  world’s  largest  metropolitan 
area.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington  are  within  easy 
reach.  The  Wilmington  tempo  is  "big 
city”.  Newspapering  here  is  demand¬ 
ing.  But  in  every  sense  rewarding. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Oolaware 


highly  competitiv’e  denture  prod¬ 
ucts  field,  Fasteeth — with  its 
consistently  scheduled  news¬ 
paper  ads — is  far  and  away 
today’s  all-time  sales  leader. 

To  maintain  this  leadership, 
Fasteeth  is  in  constant  competi¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  biggest- 
spending  giants  in  the  drug  and 
food  industry.  Yet  unlike  its 
competitors,  Fasteeth  relies  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  print  adver¬ 
tising  to  keep  setting  new  sales 
records. 

Although  the  current  strategy 
of  leading  competitors  .seems  to 
call  for  concentration  in  high- 
rating  television  programs,  Fas¬ 
teeth  has  discovered  the  easiest 
way  to  maintain  its  sales  leader¬ 
ship  is  the  same  way  it  won  it — 
through  print  ads  almost  exclu¬ 
sively. 

The  importance  Clark-Cleve- 
land  company  places  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the 
company — John  C.  Clark,  Jr. — 
serves  also  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  all  Clark-Cleveland 
products. 

.\ds  ^'rillcn  by  Founder 

The  first  of  the  100-billion 
newspaper  ads  for  Fasteeth  ap¬ 
peared  in  1930  when  the  com¬ 
pany  was  first  organized.  The 
original  ads  were  written  by 
Carleton  Cleveland,  one  of  the 
company’s  two  original  founders. 
His  son,  Carleton  Cleveland,  Jr., 
is  today  a  vicepresident  and 
partner  in  the  present  Clark- 
Cleveland  organization. 

Current  Fasteeth  schedules 
are  carried  by  1,525  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  with  frequency  running 
as  high  as  5  insertions  a  week. 
Selected  magazines  and  news¬ 
paper  syndicated  supplements 
on  a  less  frequent  basis  are  used 
to  augment  the  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules.  But  the  great  bulk  of  Fas¬ 
teeth  ads  are  regularly  sched- 
I  uled  for  newspapers — some  10- 
billion  newspaper  impressions 
last  year  alone. 

Special  position  reports  on  all 
Clark-Clev'eland  ads  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency  every  90  days.  In 
cases  of  continuous  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  position,  the  newspaper  is 
dropped  from  the  schedule.  Such 
drastic  action,  however,  is  sel¬ 
dom  necessary.  In  the  last  90- 
day  position  report,  for  example, 
68%  of  all  Fasteeth  insertions 
were  rated  as  “excellent”. 

It  is  natural  that  the  success 
■W’hich  newspaper  advertising  has 
achieved  for  Fasteeth  is  an  im- 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Carry  Your  Head  High! 

By  (Tiarles  H.  Brower 

I  believe  that  the  major  problem  of  advertising  today 
is  that  its  practitioners  are  not  sufficiently  proud  of  it 
We  look  at  it  so  closely,  focusing  our  attention  on  its 
small  defects,  that  we  forget  its  mighty  force. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  people  and  practices  in  our 
business  that  we  are  not  proud  of.  But  they  are  so  very, 
very  few — among  so  many  great  people!  A  lower  per¬ 
centage,  quite  likely,  than  in  any  other  profession  or 
calling. 

Are  we  sometimes  guilty  of  bad  taste?  Certainly — but 
it  will  be  years  before  we  can  hope  to  equal  current 
literature  in  the  bad  taste  field.  I  saw  a  farm  ad  the  other 
day.  It  was  being  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Improvement 
in  Advertising  Content.  The  headline  said,  “Remember 
when  fertilizer  was  a  four-letter  word?”  Shades  of 
Hemingway — to  say  nothing  of  James  Baldwin!  This  is 
had  taste? 

Do  we  sometimes  exaggerate  a  product’s  virtues  and 
play  down  its  weaknesses?  If  so,  it’s  a  failing  we  share 
with  the  entire  human  race.  No  man  ever  won  a  bride 
by  pointing  out  his  warts,  fallen  arches  and  shortness 
of  breath.  No  man  ever  got  a  job  by  stressing  his  inepti¬ 
tudes.  We  are,  perhaps,  guilty  of  being  human — and  some¬ 
times  enthusiastic. 

Do  few  topflight  graduates  seek  us  out  for  jobs?  Yes, 
but  the  same  is  true  of  most  businesses.  There  is  a 
general  revolt  against  hard  work — and  advertising,  we 
all  know,  is  hard  work. 

Do  we  sometimes  bore  people?  Ah,  yes,  we  do  ...  and 
that  is  an  unforgivable  sin.  But  that  is  not  what  wc 
are  being  accused  of  doing. 

The  big  charge  that  is  leveled  against  advertising  by 
its  more  important  and  infiuential  critics  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  makes  people  buy  things  that  they  do  not  need. 
And  I  suspect  this  may  be  true — although  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  to  me  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  people 
need  or  do  not  need. 

An  ape  needs  only  a  bunch  of  bananas  and  another 
ape.  But  a  savage  needs  more  ...  a  cave,  a  weapon, 
perhaps  a  fire.  A  peasant  needs  still  more  ...  a  hut,  an 
animal  or  two,  perhaps  even  a  friend. 

The  poorest  American  needs  more  ...  a  bed,  a  .school 
for  his  kids,  a  radio,  perhaps  a  church. 

And  as  we  move  up  through  the  social  and  economic 
scales,  one  group’s  luxury  becomes  the  next  group’s 
need,  and  the  moral  questions  increase;  Who  needs  a 
bath  every  day?  Who  needs  tooth-bioishes ?  Who  needs 
frozen  foods? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  with  the  professors.  If 
we  are  making  people  buy  things  they  do  not  really  need 
— and  at  the  same  time  creating  jobs  that  would  not 
otherwise  exist — I  am  happy  to  plead  guilty  for  all  of 
us  .  .  .  and  for  all  advertising. 

If  you  don’t  mind  my  pulling  a  few  metaphors  out  of 
the  Mix-master,  advertising  is  the  glue  that  keeps  our 
economy  from  coming  unstuck.  It  is  the  oil  that  lubricates 
the  wheels  of  industry'.  It  is  the  fuel  that  fires  the  boilers. 

It  is  not  a  ratrace.  It  is  not  a  salt  mine.  It  is  not  a 
hiding  place  for  hidden  persuaders  or  a  habitat  for 
hucksters. 

It  is  a  greater  and  more  wonderful  thing  than  any  of 
us  seems  to  realize.  To  be  part  of  it  should  make  any 
man  or  woman  carry  his  head  high. 


(Excerpt  from  an  address,  “Sweet  Land  of  Apathy,”  by  ^ 
Mr.  Brower,  who  is  board  chairman  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  at  the  convention  of  the  Advertising  j 
Association  of  the  West,  June  28,  in  Honolulu.)  | 
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When  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  began 
publishing  a  new  daily  Business  and 
Finance  Section,  he  liked  it,  and  said  so  by 
way  of  a  special  resolution  passed  by  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Rochester  Newspapers  get  this  kind 
of  reaction  because  our  readers  are  avid 
readers,  discerning  readers,  and  if  they 
like  something,  we  hear  about  it. 


The  Times-Union  Xlmofraf  ana  (Cbrniiidf 


Rochester,  New  York 

7’iie  fastest  "rowing  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  Upstate  New  York. 


Computer  Sorts  Ads, 
Helps  Home  Hunters 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  computer  that  sorts  real 
estate  classifie<l  ads  according 
to  location  of  the  house,  price, 
style,  number  of  bedrooms  and 
bathrooms  was  introduced  by 
the  Philadvlpliia  Inquirer  and 
the  Boston  Globe  this  past  week 
as  a  free  seiwice  to  home  buyers 
and  advertisers. 

The  computer  seiwice,  which 
enables  a  prospective  home  buy¬ 
er  to  determine  what  is  av'ail- 
able  in  the  area  of  his  choice 
and  at  the  i)rice  he  wants  to 
pay,  is  being  sold  to  newspa¬ 
pers  by  a  fo2-mer  real  estate 
broker  in  Boston,  Paul  Thibert, 
who  is  now  president  of  VIP 
Data-Ad-Systems,  Inc. 

Mr.  Thibert,  who  has  con¬ 
tacted  abt)ut  23  newspapers 
coast-to-coast  about  buying  the 
service,  said  16  of  these  papers 
are  interested  in  hooking  up  to 
the  computer  and  are  just  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  the  results  are 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  be¬ 
fore  going  ahead. 

The  Montreal  Gaxette,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  computerize  its  apart- 
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ment  classified  listings  in  the 
next  few  months. 

I’osicard  (^mpon  Used 

To  make  use  of  the  service, 
called,  “Find-A-Home  Index,” 
the  reader  is  asked  to  fill  out 
and  send  to  the  paper  a  post¬ 
card  coupon  that  appears  on  the 
i-eal  estate  classified  pages,  stat¬ 
ing  on  the  card  in  the  spaces 
provided,  the  area,  number  of 
bedrooms  and  bathrooms  and 
price  desired.  A  map  defining 
the  areas  covered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  is  displayed  along  with 
the  coui)on  so  the  I'eader  can 
l»inpoint  by  numl)er  the  area  he 
Ijrefers. 

When  the  coupon  is  received 
by  the  paper,  the  information 
is  transmitted  via  punched  tape 
— in  the  case  of  Philadelphia — 
to  the  central  computer  instal¬ 
lation  in  Boston.  The  computer 
then  makes  a  printout,  giving 
the  brokers,  their  telephone 
numbers  and  other  iiertinent  in¬ 
formation  about  the  houses 
available  in  the  area  the  reader 
recjuested.  The  card  is  sent  back 
to  the  paper  and  in  turn,  to  the 
reader. 

Real  estate  editor  Oscar  B. 
Teller  introduced  the  system  to 
the  Inquirer  readers  last  Sun¬ 
day  under  an  8-column  head¬ 
line  that  read,  “Computer  Eases 
Hunting  for  Inquirer  Readers.” 
He  said  the  i)aper  had  fed  thou¬ 
sands  of  listings  from  the  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  during  the 
last  four  weeks  into  the  com¬ 
puter  for  sorting.  He  said  the 
service  will  be  offered  daily  and 
j  updated  ev’ery  week  so  that  the 
'  computer  will  hold  in  its  mem¬ 
ory  system  the  qualified  listings 
from  the  previous  four  weeks. 

“From  the  home  buyers’ 
.standpoint,”  Mr.  Teller  said. 
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“this  means  a  single  postcard 
will  bring  him  all  qualified  list¬ 
ings  that  ran  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  four  weeks.  From  the  build¬ 
ers’  and  brokers’  point  of  view, 
it  means  their  adverti.sements 
will  ‘remain  alive’  for  four  full 
weeks  after  they  appear.” 

The  Inquirer  is  limiting  the 
service  to  real  estate  brokers 
and  builders  who  insert  ads  of 
minimum  10  lines  and  which 
run  in  at  least  one  Sunday  and 
daily  edition.  The  ad  has  to  run 
in  the  daily  edition  within  at 
least  seven  days  after  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  paper.  The 
Boston  Globe  is  restricting  the 
service  to  its  2000-line  contract 
advertisers. 

So  that  the  prospective  home 
buyer  will  not  be  flooded  with 
telephone  calls  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser  when  a  request  is  made, 
the  newspapers  are  keeping  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  per¬ 
sons  making  requests  confiden¬ 
tial.  However,  since  the  com¬ 
puter  will  “remember”  who  re¬ 
quested  information  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  house,  in  a  certain  price 
range  and  in  a  particular  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  brokers  and  build¬ 
ers  will  receive,  each  month,  an 
analysis  of  the  requests,  minus 
names,  so  they  will  know  what 
the  prospective  buyers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  in  the  classified  pages. 

Executives  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  system  will  be  successful 
since  many  other  applications 
in  the  classified  area  could  be 
programmed  into  the  computer. 
Automotive  was  mentioned  as 
one  strong  possibility,  as  was 
the  “apartment  for  rent”  and 
“help  wanted”  categories. 

The  cost  of  the  service  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  tele¬ 
phone  message  units,  with  a 
minimum  of  $150  a  week. 

The  Globe  reported  Tuesday 
as  having  received  158  requests 
as  the  result  of  the  initial  offer¬ 
ing  on  Sunday. 

• 

Oakland  Tribune  Has 
New  Sunflay  Section 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  new  tabloid  Sunday  section 
called  “Entertainment  Week” 
has  l)een  developed  by  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  staff  for  launch¬ 
ing  July  11.  It  will  include  the 
tabloid  television  section. 

The  result  will  be  a  section 
averaging  32  pages.  Staff  con¬ 
tributors  are  Herb  Michelson, 
stage  and  screen;  Dennis  Pow¬ 
ers,  books;  Russ  Wilson,  jazz; 
Paul  Hertelendy,  music  and 
ballet  and  Miriam  Dugan  Cross, 
art. 

Coverage  will  extend  to  night 
club  and  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
attractions  in  the  Tahoe  area 
and  in  Las  Vegas  as  well  as  in 
local  area. 


Governor  Endor!>»*8  API 
Newspaper  Ad  Campaign 

Harrimu'rg,  Pj 

Pennsylvania’s  Governor,  Wil. 
Ham  W.  Scranton,  ha.s  given  his 
personal  endorsement  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute’s 
“See  America  By  Car”  promo- 
tion  which  is  appearing  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  and  in  111  other 
cities. 

The  large  ads  API  has  been 
running  in  newspapers  depict 
local  recreational  and  historic 
tours  that  are  within  several 
hours  drive  by  car  of  the  local 
resident. 

As  a  merchandising  .service  for 
API,  the  Patriot-News  Commun¬ 
ity  Service  Department  has  pre- 
l)ared  additional  tour  informa¬ 
tion  written  in  editorial  style. 
It  appears  on  the  same  page  as 
the  API  ad. 

In  addition,  a  coupon  is 
printed  with  the  ad  .so  that  the 
reader  may  request  further  in- 
formation  on  the  tour. 
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biilie  Has  Introductory  ads  for  Fixodent 

Section  large  as  1,000  lines.  The 

basic  campaign,  however,  is  fol- 
Oakland,  Calif,  lowing  the  successful  Clark- 
1  Sunday  section  Cleveland  pattern  and  is  being 
ainment  IVeek”  keyed  to  smaller-sized  insertions 
ped  by  the  Oak-  on  a  high-frequency  schedule, 
taff  for  launch-  Newspaper  ads  for  the  newer 
;  will  include  the  Clark-Cleveland  products  tend 
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dll  be  a  section  familiar  Fasteeth  layouts.  Pres- 
lages.  Staff  con-  jdent  Clark  explains,  however, 
Herb  Michelson,  that  the  extra  linage  generally 
m ;  Dennis  Pow-  jg  used  to  take  fullest  advantage 
3s  Wilson,  jazz;  of  the  news  value  of  the  new 
dy,  music  and  product.  Although  the  sizes  may 
im  Dugan  Cross,  be  reduced  at  a  later  date,  in 
all  probability  the  frequency 
1  extend  to  night  will  not. 

d  and  restaurant  Advertising  for  Fasteeth  Md 
the  Tahoe  area  all  other  Clark-Cleveland  prod- 
fas  as  well  as  in  ucts  is  handled  by  Turnbull  4 
Allum  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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and  in  Bogota^  Colombia- 

prefer  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


In  Bogota,  as  in  Birmingham  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  in  our  50  United 
States,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  the  usually  preferred  mat  because- they’re  made 
by  specialists,  sold  and  serviced  by  specialists  and- they’re  designed  by  spe¬ 
cialists!  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  Wood  Flong  mats  are  preferred  by  men 
who  are  “craftsmen”  in  putting  out  the  finest  newspaper  that’s  possible  to 
produce?  For  proof,  see  your  Wood  Flong  specialist  today. 


SUPlft  f LONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPiR  HONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GREEN  BAKED  MATS  •  SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


One-pice*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pocE  tnof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


Nmw  York  ONIco:  661  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7-2860 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


SCRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


PHOENIX  Publisher  Evan  Mecham  surveys  the  past  and  the  present, 
his  discontinued  daily,  the  Evening  American,  and  his  newly-started 
weekly,  the  Tucson  American. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 

PhoenixDaily 
Folds; Weekly 
Spreads  Out 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Evan  Mecham,  publisher,  has 
discontinued  the  daily  Evening 
American,  and  will  attempt  to 
build  the  Atnerican  Weekly  into 
“the  most  widely  circulated 
weekly  in  the  state.” 

More  than  60  newsmen, 
printers,  advertising  and  office 
personnal  were  left  jobless  by 
the  move.  A  skeleton  editorial 
staff  headed  by  Jack  Karie  re¬ 
mained  to  produce  the  weekly. 

The  American  Printing  Co. 
has  started  up  the  weekly  Tuc¬ 
son  American  with  a  free  circu- 
tion  of  80,000. 

Mr.  Mecham,  a  former  Re¬ 
publican  state  senator,  started 
the  evening  American  Sept.  1, 
1063  with  an  editorial  staff 
headed  by  Art  Heenan,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  news  editor  Tom 
Rippey,  and  Jack  Karie,  who  had 
worked  for  18  years  as  a  police 
reporter  on  the  Phoenix  Repub¬ 
lic. 


Everyone  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequent  lubrication 
of  presses  and  other  plant 
equipment.  Downtime  eats 
up  profits.  Two  Graco  air- 
powered  systems  offer  clean, 
closed-circuit  delivery  for 
efficient  lubrication. 

Portable  Lube  Systems  enable 
your  men  to  roll  the  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  job.  Graco  con¬ 
tamination-free  outfits  handle 
any  lubricant .  .  .  one  outfit 
can  keep  all  your  equipment 
rolling  smoothly. 


When  the  American  moved 
into  its  new  $116,000  plant  at 
38th  Ave.  and  W.  Indian  School 
Rd.,  United  Press  International 
moved  in  right  behind,  putting 
its  state  bureau  next  to  the 
newsroom. 

Earl  McCartney  (still  with 
the  weekly)  worked  with  associ¬ 
ates  Tom  Mitten  and  Jaime  On¬ 
tiveros  to  give  the  daily  a  well- 
rounded  photography  staff. 

The  “Straight-Shootin’  News¬ 
paper”  dealt  heavily  in  local 
news — especially  when  it  came 
to  uncovering  graft  in  govern¬ 
ment,  trouble  in  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  and  promoting  causes. 
A  Phoenix  produce  buyer. 
Tommy  Holmes,  was  rescued 
from  a  Mexican  jail  liecause  of 
a  campaign  spurred  by  the  daily 
that  raised  more  than  $16,000 
to  pay  his  fine. 

But  while  the  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  gave  its  readers  (28,000) 
some  zesty  stories  to  read,  ad¬ 
vertising  didn’t  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  took  18  months 
liefore  the  paper  broke  into  the 
black — and  then,  only  with 
profits  taken  from  eight  weeklies 
owned  by  Mr.  Mecham. 

“The  daily  just  didn’t  respond 
as  well  as  we  had  hoped,”  he 
•said.  “Except  for  my  employes 
who  lost  their  jobs,  I  am  glad 
to  get  the  paper  out  of  the  way 


Stationary  Lube  Systems  put 

grease  and  oils  at  convenient 
locations  for  peak  lubricating 
efficiency.  Graco  air-powered 
pumps  transfer  lube  materials 
direct  from  original  container 
to  the  point  of  use. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

733  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


and  concentrate  on  our  future 
success.” 

Of  the  daily’s  117  employes, 
al)out  .’>0  will  be  kept  working. 
Mr.  Mecham  said  the  others 
would  receive  sev’erance  pay  and 
vacation  benefits. 

Department  heads  will  include 
Mike  Jarvis,  advertising;  Bill 
Sellers,  production;  Bill  Penrod, 
pressroom ;  and  Mr.  Mecham’s 
son-in-law  John  F.  (Jack) 
Squires,  advertising  director. 

The  eight  Valley  area  week¬ 
lies  serve  West  Phoenix,  East 
Phoenix,  Scottsdale,  Mesa- 
Tempe,  Marjwille-Glendale  and 
Downtown  Phoenix.  A  Home 
News  is  published  for  Southwest 
Phoenix  and  a  Valley  Dispatch 
for  the  Sunnyslope  and  north 
valley  communities. 

♦  ♦ 

Hicks-Deal  Firm  Buys 
Wave  Publications 

Los  Angeles 

Hicks-Deal  Publications,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  eight  community  news¬ 
papers  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
have  purchased  the  stock  and 
physical  assets  of  the  Wave 
Group,  publishers  of  the  Sun- 
day-Thursday  Southwest  Wave, 
Southwest  Topics-Wave,  South¬ 
east  Wave-Star,  Southwestern 
Sun  and  Gardena  Tribune. 

Gordon  G.  Hair,  major  stock¬ 
holder  in  Wave  publications, 
bought  the  Wave  in  1922  and 
built  up  the  group  to  a  total 
circulation  of  130,000  weekly. 
He  retired  two  years  ago  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Paul  T.  Ferrer  III. 

Gerald  Deal  recently  sold  his 
interests  in  the  Glendale,  Foot¬ 
hill  and  Burbank  Independents. 
B.  Walter  Hicks,  his  associate, 
will  remain  as  publisher  of  the 
Wilshire  Press,  Griffith  Park 


News,  Los  Felix  Hills  News, 
Parkside  Journal,  Northwett 
Leader,  Westlake  Post,  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  News  and  Los  An- 
gelcs  City  Press. 

The  .sale  was  negotiated  by 
Vernon  Paine  of  Upland,  Calif. 

«  *  Nc 

Dailies’  Stocklioblcrs 
Buy  Louisiana  Weeklies 

Minden,  La. 

Tom  Colten  has  sold  the 
Minden  Press  and  the  Minden 
Herald  to  a,  new  firm  to  be 
known  as  Minden  Newspapers 
Inc.  Principals  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany  are  stockholders  in  daily 
newspapers  at  Ruston,  Crowley 
and  Jennings,  La.  The  new  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  Richard  Hill,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jen¬ 
nings  Daily  News.  Majority 
stockholders  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  include  R.  H.  Fackelman, 
president;  and  Robert  Miller, 
publisher  of  the  Jennings  paper. 

The  Press  is  published  on 
Mondays  and  the  Herald  on 
Thursdays.  Although  no  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  announced,  it 
was  reported  total  consideration 
exceeded  $415,000. 

*  *  * 

Ri^gs  Sells  Weekly 

Hamilton  B.  V.  Riggs,  pub¬ 
lisher-owner  of  the  Fillmore 
(Calif.)  Herald  since  1944  and 
associated  with  the  56-year-old 
paper  since  1936,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Brice  Van  Horn,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  since  1951,  and 
previously  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle.  The 
Herald  is  the  last  remaining 
weekly  paper  in  Ventura  County. 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Abbott  Paine,  associated  with 
his  father,  Vernon  Paine,  news¬ 
paper  broker. 
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Now  it’s  Official* 


Detroit  Free  Press  Circulation  is 


strong,  healthy,  true-blue  circulation 
—circulation  that  is  85%  home-delivered 
in  Greater  Detroit  .  .  .  that  reaches  into 
the  homes  with  the  greatest  spending 
power— means  ACTION  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  America’s  fifth  largest  market! 

"“ABC  Publisher's  Interim  Statement  for  the  three 
months  ending  June  30th  1965  as  filed  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 


jritl  f  CW 

FOR  ADVERTISERS! 

Detroit  jfree  Dress 

MICHIGAN’S  ONE  AND  ONLY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
Represented  by  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc, 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX* 

doesi 

Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  all.  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  Tbe 
PRESSFAX  System  is  tbe  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  Ssrstem  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motor  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .CK)!". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Westrex  Communications 
Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications  division  of  litton  industries 

One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 
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5  Are  Assigned 
To  Music  Critics 

Los  Angeles 

Four  men  and  a  woman  have 
been  assigned  to  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  Project  for 
the  Training  of  Music  Critics  by 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  Music. 

Each  writer  has  completed  a 
year  at  USC  under  a  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  grant.  Start¬ 
ing  Sept.  1,  each  will  work  a 
year  under  the  guidance  of  music 
critics  in  large  cities,  with  a 
final  month  at  USC  next  spring. 

Carl  Cunningham,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
.S«n  Francisco  Chronicle  to  work 
with  Alfred  Frankenstein.  Mr. 
Cunningham  is  a  Notre  Dame 
graduate,  concert  pianist  and 
former  university  professor. 

Donald  A.  Dierks,  Portland, 

‘  Ore.,  will  work  with  Robert 
Marsh  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  He  was  on  the  music 
faculty  of  the  University  of 
Portland. 

Phyllis  Dreazen  of  Chicago 
will  go  to  the  Clei^eland  Plain 
Dealer  to  work  with  Robert 
Finn.  She  is  a  former  piano  solo¬ 
ist  with  the  Chicago  Symphony. 

Thomas  R.  Putnam  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City,  will  work  on  the 
Wiishington  Post  with  Paul 
Hume.  Mr.  Putnam,  a  Hamilton 
College  graduate,  studied  com¬ 
position  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  will  go  to  the  New  York 
Times  under  Harold  Schonberg. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

• 

Reporter’s  Inquiry 
Worth  $280  Million 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A  reporter  for  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  Lee  Lapensohn, 
has  been  credited  with  putting 
this  city  in  the  running  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
proposed  $280  million  labora- 
i  tory. 

,  Seeking  to  confirm  wire 
!  stories  that  only  three  Georgia 
cities  had  submitted  proposals 
to  the  AEC,  the  reporter  was 
told  that  Savannah  was  not  in- 
,  eluded  and  was  advised  by  an 
I  AEC  official  to  “shoot  me  a  tele¬ 
gram”  to  open  a  file  for  Savan¬ 
nah.  This  the  reporter  did. 

Mayor  Malcolm  Maclean  and 
I  Congressman  Hagan  arranged 
a  meeting  with  AEC  officials  in 
Washington  (June  28)  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  city’s  proposal.  Among 
j  those  attending  the  meeting  was 
Charles  Morris,  executive  direc- 
,  tor  of  the  Savannah  News-Press. 


Dr.  Sanderson  Moves 
To  Univ.  of  S.  Florida 

T.  mpa,  Pii. 

The  University  of  Souft 
Florida  has  named  Ur.  Arthv 
M.  Sanderson  chairman  and  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalii^, 
effective  Sept.  1.  H»*  will  ». 
place  Dr.  Albert  T.  -rrngyi^ 
who  will  become  dean  of  tin 
.school  of  journalism  at  the  Uai. 
versity  of  South  Catolin* 
July  1. 

Dr.  Sander-jon  has  heenonthi 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Jouh 
nalism  at  the  University  of  lomi 
at  Iowa  City  for  10  years,  the: 
last  three  as  head  of  the  nein- 
editorial  division.  Since  1955,  he 
has  been  executive  director  of 
the  National  Council  of  CoUcfi  I 
Publications  Advisers  and  edi-^ 
tor  of  its  journal,  the  Collef$- 
Press  Review. 

Dr.  Sandenson  started  his  cir 
reer  as  a  printer-pressman  and 
was  advertising  manager  and 
later  editor  and  publisher  o( 
Montana  weekly  newspapen 
His  experience  al.so  includei 
work  as  reporter,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor  of  daily 
newspapers. 

• 

744,565  Voles  Cast 
For  ‘Favorite  Father’ 

Scottsdale,  Arii. 

A  total  of  744,565  votes  were 
cast  in  the  Favorite  Father  con¬ 
test  of  the  Scott.sdale  Daily 
Progress,  according  to  publisher 
Jonathan  Marshall. 

Forty  ballots  were  run  in  a 
double  truck  each  week  for  six 
weeks  in  the  Progress  and  the 
Weekly  Advertiser  (a  controlled 
circulation  paper  published  by 
the  Progress).  Each  ballot  had 
the  name  of  a  local  store  and 
had  to  be  deposited  at  the  store. 

Winner  M.  J.  Mots,  a 
plumber,  led  126  entries  with  a 
total  of  102,848  votes.  Each  mer¬ 
chant  had  to  contribute  prixe? 
worth  at  least  $10,  and  the  win¬ 
ner  and  his  wife  also  received  a 
weekend  in  Las  Vegas. 

• 

Mrs.  Baelir  Awarded 
Religion  Writing  Prize 

Chicago 

Jo- Ann  Price  Baehr,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  awarded  the  1965 
Supple  Memorial  Award  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  reporting  news  of 
religion  in  1964. 

The  presentation  was  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Newswriters  Association 
here  June  29.  Mrs.  Baehr  covered 
religion  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
for  14  years  before  resigning 
this  month  to  enter  free-lance 
writing.  Her  husband  is  a  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  editorial  writer. 
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THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS; 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m).  Express  (e).  Telegram  (s) 


VERMONT 

Bane-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 

Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 
Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Falmiiuth,  Cafe  Cod,  ilass.—Ne^v  llnqland  Council 


$1,234,000,000  of  Americans  Vacation 
Dollars  are  Spent  in  New  England 

Just  about  evervbodv  knows  that  New  England  is  a  summer 
vacation  paradise.  Folks  from  everywhere  travel  to  Tangle- 
wood  and  the  Berkshires,  Mystic  and  Cape  Cod,  Winni- 
jwsankee,  Newport,  and  on  up  the  Maine  coast.  And  the 
vacation  dollars  add  mightily  to  the  area’s  economy,  too. 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 

No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers,  and  no 
other  media  gives  the  100%  household 
coverage  afforded  hy  newspajiers.  V 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


r 


Here  are  some  facts  about  New  England  todaij: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 


and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1/6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/  Sths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


CIRCULATION 


Civics-Minded  Pupils 
Bring  in  Subscriptions 


Madison,  Wis. 

It  isn’t  often  that  a  newspaper 
adds  an  entire  hiph  school  senior 
class  to  its  circulation  depart¬ 
ment — even  on  a  short-term 
basis. 

But  the  1965  senior  class  of 
Hazel  Green  hiph  .school  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Wisconsin 
recently  completed  a  successful 
class  project  that  did  just  that. 

The  village  .school’s  social 
problems  class  located  within  a 
few  miles  of  both  Iowa  and 
Illinois  state  lines,  recognized  a 
special  problem  faced  by  small 
communities  in  this  comer  of 
the  .state:  a  temptation  to  iden¬ 
tify  with  Iowa  or  Illinois. 

Hazel  Green  (population,  900) 
is  far  removed  from  Wisconsin’s 
major  metropolitan  areas — al¬ 
most  100  miles  from  the  State 
Capitol  at  Madi.son — but  it  is 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  Dubuque, 
la.,  to  the  west.  Many  villagers 
work  in  Dubuque  and  the  Du¬ 
buque  Teleqraph-Herald  was, 
until  recently,  the  only  daily 
newspaper  delivered. 

It  bothered  the  high  school 
class  that  villagers  were  not 
better  informed  about  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Wisconsin  news 
and  developments. 

“We  were  mainly  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  news  on  legis¬ 
lation,  tax  programs,  schools, 
colleges,”  said  Tom  Asleson, 
social  problems  teacher,  “So  we 
decided  a  state  paper  was  the 
answer.” 

“Project  Forward,”  aimed  at 
getting  the  WtscouHin  State 
Journal,  Madison’s  morning 
new^spaper,  distributed  —  and 
read — in  their  community,  was 
initiated. 

A  questionnaire  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  70  Hazel  Green  residents. 


Among  the  questions  were:  Are 
you  receiving  a  daily  news¬ 
paper?  If  so,  which  one?  Which 
news  and  sports  news  are  you 
most  interested  in — Wisconsin 
or  Iowa  and  why?  What  educa¬ 
tional  potential  do  you  think  you 
would  get  from  reading  the 
State  Journal. 

Further  questions  asked  do 
you  know  what  new  laws  have 
been  passed  in  Wisconsin?  Who 
is  our  governor,  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  assembljunan?  Do  you 
shop  in  Madison?  How  often? 
Would  you  subscrilie  to  the  State 
Journal  if  we  had  door-to-door 
delivery? 

Among  other  things,  it  was 
found  that  most  villagers  had 
no  knowledge  of  recent  Wiscon¬ 
sin  legislation;  about  20  percent 
couldn’t  name  the  governor; 
very  few  could  name  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor;  many  said  they 
would  read  a  state  new.spaper 
if  it  were  available. 

The  class  took  its  case  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  armed 
with  statistics  and  costs,  re¬ 
turned  to  Hazel  Green  to  sell 
subscriptions. 

“Project  Forward”  ended  with 
65  daily  subscribers  and  80  Sun¬ 
day  subscribers  receiving  car¬ 
rier  lx)y  delivery  late  in  May 
and  more  than  a  dozen  addition¬ 
al  families  .starting  subscrip¬ 
tions  since. 

Graduation  at  Hazel  Green 
completed  the  project  and  cut 
deeply  into  the  State  Journal’s 
mo.st  .successful  “sales  team”  in 
the  area. 

*  *  * 

Carriers  Free  to  Insert 
Snpps  and  Solicit  Orders 

Circulators  have  no  need  to 
worry  about  carriers  soliciting 


A  PAPER  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  people  made  our  ears  red  down  in  the  hills  of 
West  Virginia  when  they  said  in  a  recent  ad:  “A  Company  which  buys 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  aickory  billets  (split  much  like  stove  wood) 
sent  buyers  into  a  mountain  state.  There  was  plenty  of  hickory  available, 
but  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  split  it.  It  takes  little  or  no  skill. 
It  isn't  hard  work,  it  pays  well,  but  no  one  wanted  the  job;  relief  is  too 
easy.  As  the  buyers  said,  after  spending  weeks  trying  to  hire  workers, 
“Rocking  seems  to  beat  working.”  Jim  Comstock,  for  years  an  editor  in 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  has  used  his  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  (weekly, 
rates  on  request)  to  iight  the  kind  of  government  encroachment  which  is 
making  drones  of  the  people.  Certainly,  we  have  unemployment  in  West 
Virginia,  Comstock  says,  but  try  to  get  a  cellar  dug.  try  to  get  some 
ground  cleared.  There's  nobody  to  do  it.  Jim  Comstock  knows  of  coal 
mines  which  have  opened  to  ease  the  unemployment  situation,  only  to 
find  that  nobody  wanted  to  work.  Jim  Comstock  has  preached  that  an 
unemployed  employable  should  take  any  job  offered,  rather  than  to 
accept  a  government  dole.  He  has  preached  that  big  government  in 
getting  bigger,  diminishes  human  dignity  and  man's  freedom  in  the 
same  ratio.  There  is  no  need  in  these  hills  for  men  to  be  employed,  no 
need  for  an  unemployed,  able-bodied  man  to  sit  on  his  porch,  and  let 
the  weeds  grow  in  his  garden,  while  his  wife  fetches  the  commodities. 
But  he  does;  does  it  because  his  government  ■  encourages  it.  The  West 
Virginia  Hillbilly,  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  doesn't  like  it  at  all.  Does  anyone, 
even  the  unemployed? 

. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

(  Advertisement) 


orders  or  inserting  pre-print 
supplements  and  special  sections. 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  Opinion  letter  from 
the  Wage-Hour  Administrator 
which  dealt  with  the  application 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  newspaper  carriers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Noting  that  Section  13(d)  of 
the  Act  states  that  the  minimum 
wage,  overtime,  and  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  employe  engaged 
in  the  delivery  of  newspapers  to 
the  consumer,  the  Opinion  letter 
stated : 

“The  insertion  of  special  news 
and  advertising  sections,  as  well 
as  the  folding  of  newspapers,  by 
a  carrier  as  an  incident  to  his 
own  sale  or  delivery  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  individual  consumers 
is  work  exempt  under  section 
13(d).  In  situations  where  the 
carrier  works  with  a  profession¬ 
al  canvasser  in  pointing  out  non- 
.subscril)ers  on  his  route,  the 
employment  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  invalidate  the  section 
13(d)  exemption.  Work  related 
to  obtaining  new  subscribers  can 
i-easonably  be  regarded  as  an 
incidental  activity  to  the  delivery 
of  the  newspapers.” 

4e  ♦  * 

ROTHM.XN  IN  NEW  JOB 

Paul  Rothman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
For  the  past  12  years  he  headed 
up  circulation  activities  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  the 
Saci-amento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valley  area.  His  circulation  ex¬ 
perience  includes  15  years  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Hearst  organization. 

He  started  his  career  as  a 
.street  sales  and  home  deliv^ery 
carrier.  At  one  time,  in  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  he  had  the  largest 
newspaper  agency  in  the  U.S. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ZIP  ORDER 

Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  has  issued  a  final 
order  requiring  second  and  third 
class  volume  mailers  to  convert 
fully  to  ZIP  code  by  Jan.  1, 1967. 

The  order  is  estimated  to  in¬ 
volve  more  than  27  billion  pieces 
of  mail,  or  39  pei'cent  of  the  total 
volume  processed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  fiscal  1965. 

The  preliminary  order  issued 
la.st  Febi'uary  set  a  deadline  of 
July  1,  1965,  for  a  requirement 
to  sack  to  sectional  centers  some 
of  the  mail  now  massed  to  state 
distribution  points.  This  portion 
of  the  order  was  liberalized. 

Also  eliminated  was  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  include  ZIP  code 
in  simplified  mail  for  delivery 
to  rural  and  star  routes  and  box 
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holders,  and  on  mail  already 
pre-sorted  and  bundled  to  the 
five-digit  code  destination. 

The  department  al.so  reduced 
from  697  to  314  the  number  of 
multi-coded  cities  to  which 
mailers  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sort  to  more  than  one  delivery 
unit. 

However,  the  department  eui- 
phasized  there  is  “no  possibility 
of  a  compromise”  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  deadline. 

• 

Jones,  Shinners 
Quit  ABC  Board; 
2  New  Directors 

Two  new  directors  have  been 
elected  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  board.  They  are 
Harry  Green,  general  business 
manager,  John  P,  Scripps  News¬ 
papers,  and  George  M.  Tatham, 
publisher  of  the  Listowel  (Ont) 
Banner.  Both  were  elected  to 
serve  until  the  ABC  aimuai 
meeting,  at  which  time  the  direc¬ 
torships  will  be  filled  by  member 
vote. 

Mr.  Green  fills  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of 
Roljert  Letts  Jones,  president  of 
Copley  Newspapers.  Mr.  Tatham 
fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  John  J.  Shinners. 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Wis.) 
Times-Press.  Mr.  Shinners,  the 
first  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  repi-e.sentative  on  the 
iKiard,  gave  the  pressure  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  his  reason  for  resigning, 
as  did  Mr.  Jones. 

As  representative  of  ABC 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Pacific  Time  Zones  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Green 
brings  to  the  board  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  32  years  in 
newspaper  operations.  He  joined 
the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
in  1933  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Chronicle.  He  later  went  to  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  County  Star  as 
circulation  manager  and,  in 
1935,  was  made  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ventura  Star-Fret 
Press.  Mr.  Gi'een  was  named 
general  business  manager  of  all 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  in 
1945,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  Tatham  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  most  of  his  life.  His 
father  published  the  Woodstock 
(Ont.)  Sentinel-Review  for  35 
years.  The  new  director  spent 
five  years  on  several  Canadian 
newspapers  and  wire  service 
before  becoming  publisher  of  his 
present  paper,  the  Listowel 
Banner,  in  1950. 

He  has  served  as  a  weekly 
newspaper  representative  on  the 
ABC  Canadian  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  since  1959. 
UBLISHER  for  July  10, 
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ANNOUNCES 

$500  JOURNALISM 

AWARD  CONTEST 

FOR  BEST  WRITING  ON  ENGINEERING  IN  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  has  initiated  on  annual  journalism 
award  of  $500  to  be  given  to  the  writer  who  during  the  course  of  the  year  does  the 
most  significant  writing  on  engineering  in  the  moss  medio. 

The  NSPE  Journalism  Award  is  intended  to  encourage  and  reward  writing  in  the  moss 
medio  that  helps  educate  the  general  public  to  the  enormous  importance  of  engineer¬ 
ing  to  their  lives. 

The  job  of  communicating  to  the  general  public  about  engineering  is  vital  and  difficult. 
It  is  vital  because  the  technological  strength  of  the  country  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  size  and  quality  of  its  engineering  profession;  although  it  is  estimated  that  indus¬ 
try  will  need  100,000  more  engineers  than  will  be  available  in  the  next  ten  years, 
freshmen  enrollment  in  engineering  colleges  is  not  keeping  pace,  principally  because 
the  general  public  doesn't  appreciate  the  importance  of  engineering  to  national  and 
individual  well-being.  The  job  is  difficult  because  of  the  considerable  confusion  that 
exists  as  to  the  difference  between  an  engineer  and  a  scientist;  in  the  space  effort,  for 
example,  scientists  are  frequently  given  credit  for  work  done  by  engineers.  At  the  same 
time,  too  many  people  mistakenly  believe  that  locomotive  engineers,  flight  engineers, 
technicians,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  engineering  profession. 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  1965  NSPE  JOURNALISM  AWARD  CONTEST 

Editors  must  submit  manuscripts  for  consideration  prior  to  September  1,  1965  to: 
Kenneth  E.  Trombley,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi¬ 
neers,  2029  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  To  be  eligible,  manuscripts  must 
have  been  published  in  1965  or  else  be  scheduled  for  publication  prior  to  the  end  of 
1965.  A  manuscript  must  be  about  an  engineering  subject,  and  not  exclusively  a  sci¬ 
ence  subject;  for  example,  water  and  air  pollution  are  engineering  subjects,  while 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a  science  subject. 

The  1965  NSPE  Journalism  Award  will  be  presented  at  an  NSPE  sponsored  seminar 
on  public  relations  for  the  engineering  profession  which  will  be  held  In  November, 
1965.  An  important  part  of  the  seminar  will  be  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  general 
press  can  help  in  the  important  job  of  communicating  to  the  general  public  about  the 
role  and  contributions  of  the  engineering  profession.  Additional  information  on  the 
seminar  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  NSPE  headquarters  In  Washington,  D.C. 


A  PANEL  OF  DISTINGUISHED  JUDGES  FROM  JOURNALISM  AND  INDUSTRY  WILL  SELECT  THE  WINNING  MANUSCRIPT 


Al  Chioda 
doesn’t  know  all 
there  is  to  know 
about  Scandinavia, 
but  he  knows 
where  to  get  it. 


head  of  the  SAS  News  Bureau,  Al  Chioda  is  an  excellent 
channel  into  the  news  of  Scandinavia.  If  you  need  informa¬ 
tion— about  a  subject,  or  someone  to  write  about  it  or  photo¬ 
graph  it  — contact  him.  He  knows  the  resources  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  Finland  and  Sweden  from  Kirkenes  to  Padborg  (to 
say  nothing  of  Copenhagen,  Helsinki,  Oslo  and  Stockholm). 

You  can  reach  him— and  other  helpful  people-  in  New  York 
at  138-02  Queens  Boulevard,  Jamaica  ^2 12-657-8000) ;  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  200  South  Michigan  .\venue  (312-922-7710);  in  Los 
.\ngeles  at  8929  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills  (213-652-8612) ; 
and  in  Montreal  at  1010  St.  Catherine  Street  West  (819-UN 
1-8315). 


Complete  Traming 
Booth  Papers’  Goal 

By  Geralrl  B.  Healey 


Detroit 

When  an  editorial  man  “grad¬ 
uates”  from  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers’  Training  Program  he 
not  only  has  taken  a  long  step 
in  his  cho.sen  profession,  but  he 
has  acquired  a  solid  working 
knowledge  of  other  areas  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

This  feature  alone  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  excellent  talent 
being  develojjed  for  management 
positions  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  although  the  trainee  may 
not  have  starte<l  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  field,  explains  .James  E. 
Sauter,  vicepresident  for  em¬ 
ploye  relations,  who  directs  the 
program. 

The  Training  Program,  which 
was  put  into  oi)eration  in  IDfiO, 
with  the  jiurpo.se  of  recruiting 
and  training  promising  college 
graduates  for  careers  in  new.s- 
paper  work,  progresses  in  a  well- 
defined  manner. 

Work  on  Each  l*apcr 

A  trainee  is  given  three  16- 
week  assignments,  with  each  as¬ 
signment  at  a  dilferent  news¬ 
paper  in  the  nine-paper  Booth 
group  in  Michigan  which  forms 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  first  period  of  training 
for  a  business  trainee  is  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  circulation;  the 
second  as  a  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman;  the  third  and  final 
period  in  classified  and  national 
advertising. 

An  editorial  trainee’s  assign¬ 
ments  follow  this  pattern; 

First  16  weeks,  general  re¬ 
porting;  second  period,  copy 
desk;  third  perioil,  duties  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editor  to 
whose  staff  the  trainee  is  as¬ 
signed. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  as¬ 
signment,  each  trainee  has  a 
chance  to  experience  the  “other 
side”  of  newspapers.  Business 
trainees  work  on  the  editorial 
side  for  two  weeks  and  editorial 
men  switch  to  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  staffs  for  a  like  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  assignments  to  one  of  the 
newspapers  are  made  if  both 
the  company  and  the  trainee 
wish  to  continue  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Location  and  type  of  assign¬ 
ment  depends  on  job  availabili¬ 
ties,  particular  aptitudes  shown 
during  training,  and  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  individual  trainee. 

Salary  during  the  training 
period  is  $125  a  week.  On  com¬ 


pletion  of  training  there  is  a 
10  percent  increase.  Tliereafter, 
the  new  staffer  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  his  associates,  with 
raises  and  promotions  awarded 
on  merit. 

Reasonable  moving  expenses 
are  paid  the  trainee  as  he  moves 
from  a.ssignment  to  assignment 
and  to  his  permanent  position. 

Mr.  Sauter  points  out  that 
since  there  are  as  many  jobs 
and  opportunities  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  as  there  are  on  edi¬ 
torial  prospective  trainees 
should  not  dc'cide  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  for  them  just  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  majored  in 
English  or  journalism.  In  fact, 
a  trainee  desiious  of  following 
an  editorial  career  need  not  be 
a  journalism  .school  graduate. 

But  he  must  be  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  a  four-year  degree¬ 
granting  institution,  or  in  his 
final  year.  He  also  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  interviewing 
Booth  executives  —  managers 
and  editors  —  who  look  for  in¬ 
terest  and  ability  rather  than 
specific  backgrounds  and  scho¬ 
lastic  specialities. 

Kecriliiig  on  (lani|iu$ 

First  interv’iews  are  with  an 
editor  or  a  manager,  the  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  selection  committee 
of  three.  Recruiting  is  done  on 
the  campuses  of  six  colleges  and 
universities  in  Michigan. 

At  the  completion  of  each  16- 
week  assignment  during  the 
training  jieriod  a  trainee  writes 
a  report  on  w'hat  he  has  done, 
seen  and  learned.  The  depart¬ 
ment  head  for  whom  he  has  been 
working  also  prepares  a  report. 
The.se  figure  in  the  final  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  trainee’s  abilities. 

The  colleges  and  universities 
list  at  their  placement  offices  the 
dates  interviewers,  working  in 
teams  of  three,  will  lie  on  cam¬ 
pus.  The  students  who  are  in¬ 
terested  list  their  names  with 
the  placement  office  and  inter¬ 
views  are  arranged. 

Mr.  Sauter  also  receives  in¬ 
terview  applications  at  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Suite  2100, 211 
Fort  Street  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 
489226. 

Independent  Units 

The  nine  Booth  newspapers 
operate  as  independent  units, 
each  with  an  editor  and  man¬ 
ager.  Employes  number  2,000. 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1833,  while  the 
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Saginav  News  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1859,  according  to  train¬ 
ing  bulletin  information.  The 
.4n»i  A'l  hor  News  is  more  than 
100  years  old. 

Other  Booth  papers  are: 

Bay  <  ily  Times,  Flint  Jour- 
floi,  Gri'iid  Rapids  Press,  Jack- 
son  Cit  zcn  Patriot,  Muskegon 
Chronicle  and  the  latest  acquisi¬ 
tion,  in  1962,  the  Ypsilanti 
Press. 

Total  evening  circulation  of 
the  nine  papers,  according  to 
the  training  bulletin,  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  520,000.  Sunday  editions 
arepubli.shed  in  Bay  City,  Flint, 
Grand  llapids,  Jackson,  Kala¬ 
mazoo  and  Saginaw,  with  com¬ 
bined  calculation  of  more  than 
417,000. 


First  Atomic  Blast 
Story  Is  Serialized 


Colambia  Writing 
Program  Endowed 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  awarded  a  grant  of  $135,- 
WO  to  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
for  a  program  to  encourage  and 
improve  reporting  of  the  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  and  to  explore 
means  of  making  the  behavioral 
sciences  more  useful  to  the 
media. 

A  major  portion  of  the  grant 
provides  residency  fellowships  to 
reporters,  editors,  magazine 
'^ters,  and  broadcasting  per¬ 
sonnel.  Grants-in-aid  will  cover 
«penses  for  research  and  field 
work. 

The  grant  also  supports  a 
inference  of  leaders  in  the 
^ial  sciences  and  the  mass 
®^ia,  at  Arden  House  on  the 
Wumbia  University  campus  at 
Harriman,  N.  Y.,  next  spring. 
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MathewsT  ellsMRA 
Student  Assembly 
Moral  CodeNeeded 


“Day  of  Trinity”,  complete 
in-depth  account  of  the  Los 
.Uamos  atomic  explosion  which 
took  place  on  July  16,  1945,  and 
marked  the  opening  of  the 
nuclear  age,  is  the  July  selection 
of  Books  in  the  News,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  Hall  Syndicate. 

Author  of  this  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  volume  is  Lansing  Lament, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Time  magazine.  Mr.  Lament, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  spent 
a  period  of  three  years  from 
1961  to  1964  covering  atomic 
energy  affairs.  In  researching 
his  book  he  interviewed  more 
than  100  scientists  and  military 
officers  who  participated  in  the 
fateful  test  on  the  New  Mexico 
desert,  code  name  for  which  was 
“Trinity.” 

“Day  of  Trinity”  has  been 
condensed  into  12  articles  for 
newspaper  use  and  will  be  re¬ 
leased  July  18,  two  days  after 
book  publication. 


Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

William  R.  Mathews,  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of 
Tucson,  spoke  to  850  students 
gathered  here  this  week  for  a 
demonstration  sponsored  by  the 
Moral  Rearmament  Movement. 

He  told  them : 

“The  progress  the  world  has 
made  seems  closely  related  to 
the  vigor  of  prevailing  moral 
standards.  Civilization  means 
not  only  harnessing  the  forces 
of  nature  and  putting  them  to 
work  in  liehalf  of  mankind,  it 
also  means  that  man’s  spirit  has 
to  be  stirred  to  establish  moral 
codes.” 

Praising  the  MRA  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  modernizing  America, 
he  said:  “This  is  where  moral 
rearmament  has  its  big  oppor¬ 
tunity.  That  is  why  it  is  most 
encouraging  for  me  to  see  the 
number  of  young  people  who  are 
here  today  and  feel  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  acceptance  of  this 
moral  code  gives  strength  of 
character,  and  this  will  give  you 
courage  to  meet  every  contin¬ 
gency  you  may  face.” 

Mr.  Mathews  saw  student 
delegations  demonstrate  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  in  Viet 
Nam.  They  presented  12  sepa¬ 
rate  programs  of  speeches, 
songs  and  skits  aimed  at  sup¬ 
plying  the  ideological  factor 
missing  in  U.S.  military  and 
economic  efforts  to  maintain 
Vietnamese  freedom. 


Haniio  Harilt  Takes 
Job  As  J-Teacher 


Grandforks,  N.  Dak. 

Hanno  Hardt  has  accepted 
appointment  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Prof.  Donald  M.  Gillmor, 
who  has  moved  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hardt,  who  has  studied 
in  Germany  and  has  worked  on 
newspapers  there  and  also  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  working  for 
a  Ph.D.  degree  at  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University. 


11  Scholarships  Given 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

For  the  seventh  year,  former 
newspaperboys  for  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  and  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  have 
been  awarded  scholarships  by 
the  two  newspapers  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  schools.  Eleven 
scholarships,  each  worth  $150, 
were  distributed  this  year. 
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Excellent  stereo  equipment... 
WOOD  shows  the  way-Tenslon 
Plate  Super,  Standard  Pony  Auto 
and  half  a  dozen  others -all 
standards  of  the  industry. 

We  can  show  them  to  you 
in  action. 

call:  201-750-5700 
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Wiesner,  told  him  I  wanted  to 
pursue  it,  and  he  personally  put 
me  in  touch  with  the  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  military  men 
and  scientists  who  held  all  the 
answers.” 

With  the  encouragement  of 
his  editor,  Charles  J.  Lewin, 
Mr.  Allen’s  report  w’as  ready 

_  six  months  later.  It  has  been 

New  Bedfx)RD,  Mass,  stallment  series  which  consti-  I  hailed  by  some  U.  S.  editors  as 

It  was  a  new  subject  but  an  tuted  the  first  documented  ac-  I  a  valuable  contribution  to  his- 

old  story  to  EVerett  S.  Allen  of  count  published  by  a  U.S.  news-  tory. 

the  Standard-Times  when  more  paper  of  the  purg^  in  Commu-  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatck 

than  200  newspapers  picked  up  nist  China  was  re-published  in  said  editorially: 

his  series  which  ripped  away  the  Catholic  Digest  and  re-  “For  illuminating  one  of  the 

the  fiction  surrounding  the  “mis-  printed  in  its  European  editions  critical  episodes  of  the  cold  war 

sile  gap”  situation  and  its  ef-  in  Italian,  Dutch  and  French.  —  the  strange  case  of  the  mis- 

feet  on  the  Kennedy-Nixon  Two  years  later  Mr.  Allen  5  .  n  sile  gap  —  Everett  S.  Allen  of 

presidential  race  in  1960.  was  a  witness  before  a  con-  '  *  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

A  native  of  this  storied  Amer-  gressional  committee  as  a  re-  went  into  his  eight-part  series  Standard-Times  deseiwes  the 
ican  whaling  port  —  still  the  suit  of  his  series  on  Communist  on  the  State  Department  and  country’s  thanks.” 
second  largest  commercial  fish-  propaganda  in  the  United  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  later  „  „  .  i  • 

ing  port  in  the  United  States  —  States.  In  1958,  he  won  a  Na-  printed  in  booklet  form  and  dis-  “**  ‘  ssignmcn 

Mr.  Allen  is  accustomed  to  na-  tional  Headliners  medal  and  a  tributed  nationally  in  1962.  Though  his  activities  as  re- 

tionwide  distribution  of  the  citation  from  the  AP  Managing  Behind  these  sample  statistics  porter,  editorial  writer,  public 
news  he  digs  up  with  a  tried  Editors  Association  for  his  sits  a  soft-spoken  prematurely  speaker,  radio  forum  moderator 
formula  composed  of  sagacity,  series  on  the  race  between  the  gray-haired  man  still  shy  of  his  and  researcher  occasion  frequent 
single-mindedness  and  sweat.  U.  S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  50th  year,  who  got  into  journal-  midnight  oil  burning,  Mr.  Alloi 

oceanography  and  related  sci-  ism  as  the  result  of  an  after-  still  finds  time  for  two  hobbies, 
Purge  Documented  thought.  oil  painting  and  sailing,  and  for 

In  1951,  his  exclusive  inter-  AP  distributed  Allen’s  1961  He  applied  for  a  job  in  New  his  family  —  his  wife,  Phyllis, 
view  with  Carlos  Romulo,  then  series  on  Cuba,  written  after  Bedford  during  his  senior  year  and  their  children,  Christoph» 
president  of  the  United  Nations  a  trip  to  Guantanamo  on  the  (1938)  as  an  English  major  at  and  Stephanie. 

General  Assembly,  carried  eve  of  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  break  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont,  He  has  recently  turned  his 
around  the  world  Romulo’s  pre-  with  Fidel  Castro.  Both  AP  and  where  he  had  worked  on  the  reporter’s  nose  toward  another 
diction  that  the  U.N.  would  UPI  distributed  his  1963  series  college  paper  and  yearbook.  Just  clouded  bit  of  international  his- 
brand  Communist  China  an  ag-  on  the  two-man,  deep-diving  before  mailing  the  application,  tory. 

gressor.  oceanogrraphic  submarine  Alvin,  he  decided  to  add  in  the  “re-  The  assignment  is  top  secret 

The  same  year,  a  seven-in-  Eighteen  months  of  research  marks”  section  the  fact  that  he  at  this  writing,  but  it  would  be 

would  be  interested  in  covering  foolhardy  to  wager  that  his  ilnd- 

to  be  the  from  Alabama  to 

clincher,  for  the  newspaper  was  what  once  was  Zanzibar, 
very  moment  looking 
I  ^  replacement  for  a  retir- 
ing  waterfront  reporter. 


Allen  Fills  the  Gapi 
In  World’s  History 


SDX  Plaque  Sparks 
Grew  Out  of  Interview  3>Day8  Celebration 

Oddly,  his  widely  acclaimed  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

series  on  “The  Missile  Gap  in  A  3-day  celebration  is  planned 
Perspective”  (titled  “The  Mis-  here  Sept.  17-19  in  connectio* 
sile  Gap  Myth”  in  his  own  pa-  with  the  marking  of  the  Star  a* 
per)  also  resulted  from  an  after-  “a  historic  site  in  journalism." 
thought.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  will  place  a 

Mr.  Allen  was  interviewing  bronze  plaque  in  tribute  to  the 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  former  newspaper’s  founder,  William 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy  Rockhill  Nelson.  The  Star  also 
and  now  dean  of  science  at  Mas-  will  be  marking  its  85th  anni- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Tech-  versary. 

nology.  A  reunion  of  Star  staff  mem- 

The  interview  had  been  ar-  bers  is  on  the  schedule.  Sept.  17, 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Austin  S.  Maxim  although  some  invitations  have 
of  the  Standard-Times  staff,  a  not  been  mailed  for  lack  of  cur- 
long-time  personal  friend  of  Dr.  rent  addresses, 
and  Mrs.  Wiesner.  Roy  A.  Roberts,  retired  chair- 

“We  were  exploring  the  man,  will  speak, 
theory  that  behind  the  world’s  The  festivities  will  coincid# 
pre-occupation  with  armament  with  the  joint  meeting  of  Mis- 
we  might  find  much  worse  things  souri  and  Kansas  Associated 
than  nuclear  weapons  to  worry  Press  publishers  and  editors, 
about,”  Mr.  Allen  recalls.  The  plaque  unveiling  on  the 

“In  passing.  Dr.  Wiesner  men-  Star’s  Fountain  plaza  will  take 
tioned  the  so-called  missile  gap  place  Saturday  afternoon.  A  re- 
of  1960  as  an  example  of  ‘com-  ception  and  dinner  Saturday 
petitive  armament  which  gets  evening  will  be  addressed  by 
out  of  hand.’  Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 

“This  reference  stuck  in  my  Associated  Press.  Sunday  brunch 
mind  after  I  had  turned  in  the  for  all  is  planned  at  the  Saddle 
interview.  I  went  back  to  Dr.  and  Sirloin  club. 
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in  tiger  ^ 
the  t 

is  small,  \ 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  it's  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 

TELETYPE 


U.S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III. -Tel.  Area  Code  309, 7924181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 

John  Deere’s  707  Gyramor  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  rotary  lawn  mower  .  .  .  except  this 
Gyramor  cuts  a  13-foot,  8-inch  swath  through 
“lawns”  of  tough  corn  or  cotton  stubble. 
Farmers  can  clear  as  much  as  100  acres  in  one  day. 


JONH  DItllt 


Not  only  can  you  print  extra  sections  with 
a  Goss  Urbanite  Web  Offset,  but  bigger 
editions  for  holidays.  The  advantages  are 
apparent.  By  running  collect  you  can  handle 
more  advertising  volume  without  increas- 
operating  costs.  Moreover,  you  stand 
logain  new  readers  with  added  editorial 


and  white  when  color  is  not  required.  i - 

I  The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  D 
Here  s  another  advantage  of  the  Goss  |  seoi  w.sistst.,  Chicago,  iii.  eoeso 
Urbanite:  it's  easily  expanded  as  your  I 
business  grows.  For  example,  you  may 
start  with  two  units— and  build  your  way  up 
to  8-web  capacity.  | 

Like  every  Goss  press,  the  Urbanite's  | 
reproduction  is  great,  the  dependability  | 
unmatched.  And  Goss  round-the-clock  j 
service— if  you  need  it— keeps  it  that  way.  I 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  any  j 
size  newspaper— one  that  will  fit  your  I 
present  and  future  needs.  Take  time  today 
to  investigate  what  Goss  web  offset  can  ■ 
suitable  for  black  do  for  you.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail,  l 


.Total  circulation. 


Weekly  isauea. 


maiimum  no.  of  color  pagea  per  iaaue. 


Preaent  printing  equipment  la. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
^»MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INC. 


Specialists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


HE  WHO  RUNS  mav  also  road 
J  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

during  the  Housewares  Shows  in 
Chicago.  Busy  visitors  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Housewares  Mass  Merch¬ 
andise  Exhibit  at  the  Navy  Pier 
(July  10-15)  and  National  House- 
wares  Exhibit  at  McCormick  Place 
(July  12-16)  will  find  HFD  easy  to 
come  by  at  both  show  sites,  as  well 
as  at  33  leading  Chicago  hotels 
and  motels.  50.0()0  extra  copies  of 
the  paper  are  being  floMm  out  for  the 
events,  according  to  Thomas  Healey, 
manager  of  the  distribution  division 
of  Fairchild’s  Circulation  Dept.  He 
will  be  on  hand  personally  to  sup¬ 
ervise  this  massive  bonus  distribu¬ 
tion  program. 


I  - 

ON-THE-SPOT  COVERAGE  of  the 
above  trade  events  will  be  provided 
by  a  strong  editorial  contingent: 
Sam  (^ttesfeld,  managing  editor  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY; 
Joan  Bergmann,  housewares  editor; 
I  Robert  Okell,  associate  housewares 
editor.  The  HFD  Advertising  Dept, 
will  field  a  team  headed  by  Martin 
P.  Rosenblum,  .Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  and  Assistant  Director  Ethel 
Wolf;  also  sales  staffers  Russ  Ward, 
Art  Butlien,  Harold  Hillman  and 
Howard  Landis. 


RETIRING  FELLOW:  Irving  Weiss 
has  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fairchild  Retirement  and  Bene¬ 
fit  Plan,  after  28  years  vrith  the 
Circulation  Department.  Mr.  Weiss 
had  served  as  subscription  salesman 
and  as  regional  sales  manager  for  i 
the  New  York  area. 


MOVING  D.AY:  Two  of  the  Fair- 
child  foreign  bureaus  have  recently 
been  relocated.  The  Milan  bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  William 
Baser,  is  now  at  48.  Corso  Porta 
Nuova,  telephone  632-646.  The  (Cop¬ 
enhagen  bureau,  headed  by  Dean 
Prichard,  has  moved  to  Klerkegade 
17  II.  telephone  BYEN  1680. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mlltkrt  of 

D«ilv  Ntws  Rbcord.  Womtn's  W«ar  Daily, 
Hom«  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakiy, 
Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Naws.  looks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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J.  H.  Edmonds,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News —  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  representative  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  He  succeeds  Edwin 
P.  Young,  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin, 


Richard  F.  Newcomb,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Marine 
Combat  Correspondents  and 
Photographers  Association  for 
his  book,  “Iwo  Jima,”  published 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
battle. 


Williams 


MacGuire 


Holmes 


James  P.  Crow,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  .American  and  Times 
Record — appointed  staff  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  newspapers  in 
Alaska,  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Oklahoma. 


Mike  Beaudoin,  a  member  of 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 
editorial  staff  for  15  years — to 
director  of  information  services 
at  Florida  State  University. 


Beth  Resler,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa — to  women’s  editor  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 


Lt.  Michael  lachetfa 


COLIN  H.  (BUSTER)  MACQUIRE  advanced  from  assistant  city  editor  to 
city  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  when  Dick  Hines  moved 
to  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald  as  associate  editor. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  state  editor,  was  named  assistant  city  editor  of  tke 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 

RALPH  HOLMES  went  up  a  notch  from  assistant  state  editor  to  state  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

MICHAEL  lACHETTA,  a  feature  writer  in  the  Sunday  department  of  the 
New  York  News,  was  stepped  up  in  rank  from  sergeant  to  first  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  with  a  commission  as  Public  Information  Officer,  Staff 
Specialist,  while  on  active  duty  at  Fort  Dix-.  New  Jersey.  Maj.  Gen.  Chester 
L.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Army  I  I  Corps,  conferred  the  commission  to  the  28-year- 
old  soldier-journalist.  His  pals  call  him  "Ike.” 


Marvin  Brau — retired  from 
the  Associated  Press  staff  of  the 
Dallas  bureau  after  47  years  in 
newspaper  work. 


James  A.  Duerk, 


a  former 

sports  writer  for  the  Bowling 
Green  (Ohio)  Sentinel-Tribune 
— now  editor  of  the  Ohio  Repub-  Gazette,  succeeding  H.  Irving  Wyoming  newsman  who  joined 
lican  News.  Jenks — retired.  Delmar  Ma-  the  AP  staff  10  years  ago — as- 

*  *  *  GOON — from  circulation  manager  signed  to  bureau  at  New  Delhi, 

John  Broughan — promoted  to  business  manager.  India, 

to  general  manager  of  the  •  *  *  *  *  * 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-  .Tosei’h  \.  McGowan  Jr.,  Joseimi  McGinniss  Jr. — from 
■  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 

I——.—  and  Gazette  to  sports  staff, 

THA-IjEIR. 


K.  C.  Thaler,  UPI’s  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  Europe,  has  covered 
almost  every  important  international 
conference  (summit  and  otherwise)  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

He  is  an  authority  on  the  complexities 
involved  in  such  great  issues  as  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  he  has  the  writing  skill  to 
present  them  clearly  and  readably. 


Genter  Dahl,  head  of  his 
public  relations  firm  and  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  editorial 
staffer — public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican  Cook 
County  Central  Committee. 


C.  Martin  Hour — from  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  to  Garden 
City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday. 


By  K.  C.  Thaler’ 
XJnited  ] 


-  another  big  by-line  from 
ress  International 


f 


GREENVILLE 

N«w»  ond  Piedmont  fttpr.  Wor<i-Gr$0ifh  Co. 

COLUMBIA 

Stott  ond  Rtcord  fftpr.  Th0  Bronhom  Co. 


N«w«  4  Coofitf  ond  Pott 
Ptpr.  7h«  SronKom  Co. 


Evening  Journal  from  1936-1963 
and  feature  editor  of  the  News- 
Journal  papers  since  then — re¬ 
tired  ;  Herbert  Skirvin — new 
feature  editor. 


Jeanne  Toomey,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Journal- 
American — now  editor  of  Man¬ 
hattan  East,  a  New  York  City 
weekly. 


Diane  Townsend — to  re¬ 
porter,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening 
Press.  She  was  a  summer  intern 
last  year. 


Fred  Hamlin — to  copy  desk, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram;  Tom 
SiiAW — to  photography  staff,  I, 
P-T ;  Walter  Murray,  graduate 
of  Long  Beach  State  College, 
James  Marskell,  Independent 
copy  boy — to  reporter.  Independ¬ 
ent;  Robert  Siiibley,  formerly 
with  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Evening  News — to  reporter, 
Press-Telegram. 


Herman  Ko9an 


W.  D.  Maxwell 


David  Anderson — from  edi¬ 
tor-publisher,  Carterville  (Ill.) 
Herald,  to  city  hall  beat,  Moline 
(Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch;  his  wife 
Linda — from  assistant  editor. 
Herald,  to  reporter,  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch;  other  Daily  Dispatch  ad¬ 
ditions:  Marc  Drogin — from 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News,  to 
feature  editor;  Mrs.  Jody  Cla- 
TON  —  from  Hurst-Eueless 
(Tex.)  Herald,  to  reporter; 
Frank  Hund  —  to  assistant 
sports  editor;  JiM  Nichols — to 
court  house  reporter;  Vi  Mur¬ 
phy — to  special  assignments  re¬ 
porter. 


Hoover 


Concentrate  your  advertising 
in  the  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspapers, 
for  effective  coverage  of 
three-quarters  of  your 
potential  in  South  Carolina. 
Contact  the  newspapers  listed, 
or  their  representatives. 


Jerene  Harnish 


D.  (DON)  MAXWELL,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  completed  45  years 
»'tli  the  paper  June  21.  He  began  as  a  reporter  in  1920  after  being  a  carrier 
■Of the  Greencastle  (Ind.)  Banner  while  in  school. 

HERMAN  KOGAN  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  Field 
Communications  Corporation  with  primary  responsibilities  for  the  develop- 
-snt  of  imaginative  news  presentation  and  liaison  between  the  newspaper 
oivision  and  communications  group.  He  has  been  assistant  to  the  executive 
riltorof  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

ERENE  APPLEBY  HARNISH  received  the  first  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  ever 
o'anted  by  Claremont  Men's  College  as  "publisher  and  business  woman  ex- 
-sordlnary."  Mrs.  Harnish  is  publisher-emeritus  of  the  Ontario-Upland  (Calif.) 
Ally  Report  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Escondido  Daily  Times- 
‘dvocate. 

30N  hoik  becomes  city  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News  in 
■"a  Scripps-Howard  organization  at  the  age  of  31.  He  was  a  copy  boy  10 
(tars  ago.  His  wife,  Lillian,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Matt  Meyer,  president 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  was  a  copy  girl  at  the  News  while 
■arfather  was  general  manager  there. 

.OHN  HOOVER,  formerly  telegraph  editor  and  city  editor,  is  now  editing 
“a  enlarged  features  section  of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  He  had  been 
srarian  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  before  he  became  a  re- 
::rferforthe  News  in  1947. 


Donald  J.  White — from  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information,  St. 
Ambrose  College,  Davenport,  la., 
to  executive  sports  editor, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Press, 


(From  S.  M.  Survey  6-10-65) 


Clifford  Barnes,  music  critic, 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
Star-News — a  PhD  in  musicol¬ 
ogy  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 


<  INCOMES 


«  RETAIL  SALES 
K  $2 

feUSE _ 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Marvin  Eury — promoted  to  adelphia  Bulletin;  Susan  Per- 
ditor  of  the  Sunday  editions,  ia)FF — to  society  reporter,  Bul- 
’kttonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette.  letin. 

•  •  *  ♦  *  * 

William  Missett  Jr. — from  George  R.  Straka  III — to 
f«»rite, //nmzHond  (Ind.)  Times,  newly  created  position  of  assist- 
to  state  editor,  Casper  (Wyo.)  ant  controller,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
'lamfnj/  Star.  Herald-News. 

]|c  *  *  *  * 

Rick  deLone — promoted  to  Elmer  F.  Cunningham,  man- 
Sisistant  education  editor,  Phil-  aging  editor,  Wilmington  (Del.) 

Editor  &  publisher  for  juiy  lo,  i»65 
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1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Some  Tips  About  Eyes 
For  Men  Who  Dot  I’s 

By  Janie8  R.  Gregfi.  O.D. 


Checking  material,  In  a  rush,  is  often  done  as  far  as  24  Inches  from  the 
eyes  and  this  Is  something  the  examiner  should  know  about  if  he  is  to 
prepare  a  useful  lens  prescription. 


Dr.  Gregg  says  this  Is  the  best  and  easiest  seeing  position  for  material 
before  an  editor  .  .  .  centered  and  downward  at  16  to  20  Inchts. 


I  Why  do  so  many  editors  have 

to  wear  {^lasses?  Is  their  work 
really  hard  on  the  eyes?  And 
even  more  important — what  can 
be  done  about  it? 

Results  of  a  study  of  200  oc¬ 
cupations,  including  journalism, 
indicate  that  most  people  need 
•  to  know  something  about  their 
:  own  visual  problems  if  they  are 

to  be  adequately  solved. 

It’s  the  constant  need  to  focus 
for  a  reading  distance  that  is  the 
real  cause  of  trouble.  This  can 
be  difficult  for  eyes  which  have 
20/20  vision.  Close  work  takes  a 
lot  more.  The  eyes  must  aim  and 
focus  together  easily  and  accur- 

Iately  for  effective  reading. 
Muscles  must  coordinate  the  two 
skillfully  to  cover  the  mass  of 
work  on  the  editor’s  desk,  and 
most  eyes  can’t  do  it  all  day 
long  without  fatigue. 

The  big  danger  is  not  so  much 
that  close  work  will  ruin  eye- 
I  sight — you  would  quit  before 
that  could  happen.  The  price 
paid  is  in  comfort,  efficiency, 
speed,  and  accuracy  w'hen  vision 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 

Ufiutrliii  ftr  thi  firaphic  Arte 

so  Federal  St 
Boston.  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  262-3200 

1301  East  Morehead  St. 

Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 
Code  704  375-1735 
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isn’t  up  to  the  job. 

Many  young  journalists,  even 
in  their  student  days,  find  lenses 
are  helpful  for  study  though 
unnecessary  for  distance  seeing. 
This  is  one  of  the  hazards  of 
the  profession  —  the  tendency 
for  eyestrain,  particularly  if 
“minor”  defects  are  present. 
Blurred  seeing  at  near  distances, 
double  vision,  headache,  eye 
fatigue,  frequent  losing  the 
place,  or  loss  of  interest  may 
indicate  need  for  visual  care. 
The  solution  may  be  glasses,  or 
visual  training  which  is  often 
helpful  in  eye  muscle  difficulties. 

Whether  eyes  themselves  need 
visual  care  or  not,  the  editor’s 
desk  should  have  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  illumination  —  plenty  of 
general  room  lighting  along  with 
special  light  directed  upon  the 
work  area.  Never  work  in  a 
dark  room  with  only  a  desk 
light.  As  a  rule,  the  brightness 
on  the  task  itself  should  not  be 
more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  surrounding  area. 

Reading  retjuires  20  to  30- 
foot-candles  of  light.  This  is 
about  the  amount  produced  by  an 
uncovered  100- watt  bulb  3’/^  to 
4  feet  away.  If  a  heavy  shade 
absorbs,  or  blocks  some  light,  it 
may  take  a  150-watt  bulb  to 
produce  the  desired  amount.  If 
the  w’ork  is  extremely  difficult 
(proofing  galleys  for  example), 
prolonged  in  nature,  or  the 
printing  has  very  low  contrast,  a 
50  percent  increase  in  illumina¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary.  Eyes 
should  be  shielded  from  glare. 
No  visible  light  source  (open 
bulb  or  too  bright  shade)  should 
be  closer  than  45  degrees  to  the 
line  of  sight.  Soft,  diffused,  in¬ 
direct  light  is  far  superior  for 
seeing,  cuts  shadows  and  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  visibility. 

Variety  of  the  editor’s  work 
is  one  of  its  assets,  at  least  in 
cutting  down  eyestrain.  Read¬ 
ing  material  should  be  centered, 
downward  from  the  eyes  in  easy 
reach,  even  tilted  upward  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  if 
possible.  Change  of  posture  can 
relieve  tension  but  eyes  should 
be  keep  e<iuidistant  from  the 
reading  surface  and  never  at  an 
awkward  angle.  Plan  to  break  up 
the  tough  visual  tasks  with  a 
story  conference  or  an  inter¬ 
view.  Even  interruptions  in  your 
routine  can  have  a  hidden  value 
for  your  eyes. 

One  of  the  editor’s  most  criti¬ 
cal  visual  problems  is  the  need 


to  scan  lots  of  material  and  do 
it  fast.  This  depends  upon  good 
eye  muscle  control  to  follow  lines 
and  not  lose  place.  This  can  be 
enhanced  by  training.  Reading 
speed  and  comprehension  can 
often  be  doubled  or  tripled  in 
a  few  month’s  time.  Part  of 
it  is  visual,  part  is  reading  skill 
itself.  First  step  is  find  out  if 
eyes  are  normal,  then  take  a 
speed  reading  course  (available 
in  nearly  all  sizeable  cities)  to 
learn  the  tricks  of  fast  seeing 
and  mechanics  of  reading. 

Once  the  age  of  forty  is  pa.st, 
near  vision  problems  develop  for 
everyone.  It’s  the  bifocal  stage. 
No  longer  will  a  single  lens 
prescription  provide  seeing 
through  the  wide  range  and  the 
various  heights  demanded  in  a 
newspaper  office.  The  eyes  must 
have  extra  focus  help  to  see  at 
near,  and  the  lens  power  for 
that  job  will  blur  anything  more 
than  a  few  feet  away.  A  single 
vision  lens,  or  “reading  glasses,” 


will  be  convenient  only  if  vision 
is  confined  to  the  near  work  area. 

Bifocals  are  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  solution  since  they  permit 
clear  distance  vision.  But  just  i 

any  bifocal  won’t  do  for  an  edi-  i 

tor.  For  one  thing,  it  depends  ' 

upon  individual  habits  and  pos-  1 

ture;  besides  that,  the  bifocal 
must  fit  the  job  itself.  The  two 
big  problems,  are  the  size  of  the  * 

seeing  area  and  the  distance  , 

from  the  eyes  to  it.  How  big  is  ^ 

your  desk?  Must  you  see  papers 
scattered  all  over  it?  Do  you  l 

ever  read  some  copy  while  stand¬ 
ing,  or  is  it  always  held  at  your 
cusstomary  reading  distance?  i 

Tiny  bifocals  call  for  con-  I 
siderable  head  movement  in  look¬ 
ing  around  a  desk.  The  best  1 

solution  is  usually  a  huge  bi¬ 
focal  section,  it  can  even  encom¬ 
pass  most  of  the  lens,  leaving 
only  a  small  window  at  the  top 
for  di.stance  vision.  With  such 
a  lens,  the  editor’s  work  area  can 
(Continued  on  puye  42) 
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C«nuiiHaity  Vaccine  Program  Did  (he  Job 


Dade^s  Polio  Story: 
No  Cases  in  2  Years 


By  LARRY  THOMPSON 
NtraM  »falf  WrHtr 

No  polio  was  reported  in  such  field  trial  ever  organized  of  another  polio  prevention 
Dade  County  Thursday  —  or  in  the  United  Slates.  There  program,  giving  the  Sabin 
for  the  last  two  years.  was  no  charge  for  the  vac-  oral  vaccine  to  ' 

Two  years  ago  this  would  cine  and  /Vxtors  and  county  '• 

have  been  a  fantastic  state-  cP'  ~ 

ment  —  that,  a  metropolite'* 
county  wi**’ 


One  day 
your  newspaper 
may  carry 
this  headline 


Among  the  heroes  of  the  story  will  be  Drs.  Enders,  Salk, 
Sabin,  and  Cox.  But  you,  literally  and  figuratively,  will 
have  “set”  the  head. 

True,  the  research  teams  headed  by  these  renowned 
scientists  developed  the  vaccines  which  have  polio  on  the 
verge  of  eradication.  (Lcderle,  for  example,  spent  15 
years  and  millions  of  dollars  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  oral  polio  vaccine.) 

Vaccines,  however,  can  prevent  no  diseases  if  they 
remain  in  laboratories.  The  public  must  be  informed  of 
their  availability  and  must  be  made  aware  of  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Even  then,  the  final  and  critical  step  remains.  Mil¬ 


lions  and  millions  of  people  must  be  gotten  to  the  millions 
and  millions  of  doses  of  vaccine. 

These  jobs  fall  to  the  information  media,  principally 
newspapers.  In  community  after  community  in  the  state 
and  nation  the  past  several  years,  newspapers  have 
supported  and  reported  the  successful  campaigns  spear¬ 
headed  by  local  physicians. 

Statistics  tell  the  story. 

Since  the  first  polio  vaccine  was  introduced,  cases  of 
paralytic  polio  have  diminished  from  a  high  of  28,985 
in  1955  to  121  in  1964. 

Zero  is  in  sight. 


The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Community  Health. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 


A  Division  of  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


2"^  BEST  WAY 

TO  REACH  CUSTOMERS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

Whataway  to  reach  customers! 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  B 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NAME _ 

FIRM  NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ STATE _ 

(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 


Sight  Tips 

(Continued  from  page  40^ 


be  easily  viewed  by  eye  move¬ 
ments  alone  (and  this  is  faster 
than  head  movement).  How  high 
should  the  bifocal  portion  be? 
This  depends  upon  you  and  how 
much  distance  vision  you  need 
in  your  office. 

.4t  .Arm’s  Lenglli 

As  time  goes  on,  the  eyes’ 
focusing  ability  continues  to  de¬ 
crease  and  now  the  editor’s 
visual  problems  become  more 
intense.  Even  with  spectacles, 
seeing  at  arm’s  length  becomes 
a  hopeless  blur  and  this  creates 
editors’  biggest  single  complaint, 
“I  so  often  have  to  crowd  too 
close  to  see.”  Reason  for  it  is 
that  the  inw’ard  and  outward 
range  of  good  focus  of  the  near 
lens  prescription  becomes  much 
shorter.  It  will  take  a  trifocal, 
or  some  special  type  of  lens  com¬ 
bination,  to  produce  vision  any¬ 
thing  like  it  used  to  be. 

Most  editors  read  at  16  to  20 
inches  away,  but  many  tasks 
around  a  desk  require  seeing 
beyond  that,  out  to  30  inches  or 


more— scanning  copy,  possibly 
typing,  checking  lay  out  of  a 
full  page.  Trifocaks  have  an 
area  of  medium  focus  to  take 
care  of  seeing  at  this  intermedi¬ 
ate  distance.  But  here  too,  a 
small  trifocal  will  probably  be 
a  disappointment,  it  may  work 
for  some  jobs  for  the  man  on  the  i 
street,  but  not  at  an  editor’s 
desk.  A  large  intermediate  area 
is  the  most  functional,  or  a  bi¬ 
focal  can  be  used  with  top  por¬ 
tion  providing  arm’s  length 
vision  (of  course  this  sacrifices 
some  distance  seeing)  and  the 
bottom  the  usual  near  focus. 

Glasses  for  work?  The  same 
type  of  lens  no  more  fits  every 
seeing  task  than  one  newspaper 
style  suits  all  readers.  More 
than  that,  individual  needs  vary 
on  similar  jobs.  This  is  why  it  is 
so  important  for  you  to  know 
these  things  about  your  own 
.seeing  needs.  Study  them,  meas¬ 
ure  your  working  heights  anc 
distances,  take  this  informatior. 
with  you  when  you  have  your 
vision  examined. 

Results?  Tailor-made  vision 
for  the  very  special  demands  of 
your  job — and  more  efficient 
seeing  to  insure  a  better  day’s 
work,  and  a  happier  one  too. 


Editor^s  Date  Book 
I»Hued  to  Teachers 

Yakima,  Wash. 

■  Copies  of  a  date  book  de- 
veloned  bv'  the  editors  of  the 
Yakima  Herald  and  Republic 
have  been  well  received  by  area 
teachers,  reports  Jack  Boley, 
promotion  manager  for  the  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Companv. 

Single-sheet  reports  listing 
local,  state,  national  and  world 
news  trends  were  distributed  at 
the  start  of  the  school  year. 
Success  of  the  move  has  led  to 
decision  to  develop  another  date 
book  when  school  opens  in  the 
fall. 

The  report  gives  teachers  a 
preview  of  upcoming  events.  It 
has  been  found  beneficial  to  the 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
activity. 

• 

I  Bundle  Thief  Jailed 

Toronto 

A  striking  Toronto  Telegram 
printer  was  .sentenced  to  30  days 
in  jail  on  .Tune  9  for  stealing  a 

I  bundle  of  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
newspapers  from  a  street  corner 
on  Jan.  30.  James  Osborne  Leith 
and  another  Telegram  printer, 
William  Bruce  Davey,  were 
jointly  charged  with  taking  a 
bundle  of  60  newspapers  and 
throwing  it  into  a  ravine.  Leitch 
was  given  the  jail  sentence  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  convicted  of 
theft  20  years  earlier.  The 
charge  against  Davey  was  dis¬ 
missed. 


RiiHHell  K.  Carter 

PllILADELPHLA 

Russell  K.  Carter,  a  senior 
vicepresident  of  Gray  &  Rogers. 
Philadelphia  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency,  died 
June  30,  after  a  six  months  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  66.  Mr.  Carter  had 
been  with  Gray  &  Rogers  since 
1942.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  with 
Charles  P.  Green  Advertising 
Agency  and  president  of  the 
Carter-Thompson  Ailvertisinr 
Agency. 

*  * 

Milton  Honig,  55,  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Tunes  for  35 
years;  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wellington  Jeffers,  86,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor  and  columr, 
ist  for  the  Toronto  Globe  cm 
Mail;  a  newsman  for  more  than 

50  years;  June  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Violet,  81. 
former  editor  of  the  Mometut 
(Ill.)  Press  Reporter,  a  weekly; 
June  20. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Maxine  Meurlott,  52, 
photographer  for  the  Effingham 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  for  12  years; 
June  27  of  injuries  suffered  in 

an  automobile  collision. 

«  *  * 

Fred  H.  Wagner,  88,  photog¬ 
rapher  with  more  than  66  yeaw  i 
of  service  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  old  Chicago  Examiner;  \ 
June  14. 
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Doen  your  a u (lienee  fhink  first 
(ibout  (‘cilories  when  huyiiiy  food? 


/  ^  ALOKIE  COUNTING  lias  liei'oim*  a  major  |)re(K  t  u|talion 
I,  j  among  millions  of  Americans  in  llie  19(i()’s,  and  cater¬ 
ing  to  (lie  hopes  of  calorie  counters  has  grown  into  hig 
husiness  for  many  groups.  Despite  ♦•onstant  reminders 
from  competent  medical  and  nutrition  authoritms  that 
there  is  no  (juick  and  easy  magic  formula  that  melts  fat 
away  with  no  struggle,  almost  every  new  hook  or  |)ill  or 
fad  diet  that  oilers  an  'easy  way”  to  weight  reduction 
soon  has  a  strong  following.  Many  millions  of  dcdlars  are 
invested  each  year  in  these  weight  contrid  programs  which 
seldom  are  successful. 

Ileing  overweight  is  generally  considered  to  he  un¬ 
healthy.  hut  it  is  also  looked  upon  these  days  as  very  un- 
fashionahle.  Millions  upon  millions  of  Americans,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  engage  in  this  never-ending  battle 
against  fat.  hut  very  few  people  ever  win  the  struggle. 

Today  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  answer  to 
w(“ight  control  must  begin  in  very  (‘arly  childhood — at  the 
family  dining  table.  Fat  children  are  (dten  likely  to  be¬ 
come  fat  adults,  and  not  many  medical  authorities  today 
agree  that  a  fat  child  is  necessarily  a  happy  or  a  healthy 
child.  The  reverse,  in  fact,  may  he  true. 

CALORIE  REQUIREMENTS  VARY  GREATLY 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  eating  a  diet 
that  is  well  balanced  in  terms  cd  providing  the  variety  td 
foods  that  will  supply  essential  nutrients — |>rotein.  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins,  etc.  Too  little  attention  is  devoted,  |H‘r- 
haps,  to  another  important  element  in  the  concept  (d  a 
well  balanced  diet,  and  this  is  the  correct  projtortion  (d 
calories  to  other  nutrients  in  the  foods. 

(laloric  requirements  vary  greatly.  Any  parent  of  an 
active  teen-age  hoy  knows  that  a  '’bottomless  pit”  is  a 
fairly  good  description  cd  the  lad’s  stomach  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  young  children  oftentimes  cannot 
eat  the  large  portions  of  food  served  to  them.  Older  people, 
too,  have  usually  ado})ted  verv  sedentary  habits  and  have 
a  constantly  decreasing  need  for  calories. 

Much  too  often  people  seeking  to  lose  weight  eliminate 
fooils  that  provide  other  important  nutrients  besides 
calories.  Although  it  oversimplilies  the  matter,  some 
|)eo[ile  describe  calories  as  being  "naked”  or  "armored.” 
An  armored  calorie  is  found  in  foods  that  su[)|)ly  other 
essential  nutrients  in  good  ))rofiortion  to  the  calories, 
while  a  naked  calorie  is  one  in  a  food  that  furnishes  only 
energy  (calories). 

WEIGHT  REDUCERS  STILL  NEED  A  BALANCED  DIET 

Armor»“d  calories,  then,  are  especially  important  to  any¬ 
one  trying  to  control  or  to  lose  weight.  (Cutting  calories  is 
im|tortant  in  weight  contnd.  hut  the  calorie  cutting  should 
not  result  in  the  elimination  cd  Other  important  nutrients 
from  the  daily  diet. 

Milk  and  most  milk  products  are  excellent  examples  of 
foods  with  armored  cahnies.  The  chart  shows  the  afifiroxi- 
niate  |)ercentages  (d  the  Recommended  Daily  Dietary 
Allowances  (established  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Hoard, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences —  National  Research  (loun- 
cil)  provided  by  two  or  four  8-ounce  glasses  of  milk  for 
each  type  of  person  indicated: 


Protein 

Calcium 

Vitamin  A 

Riboflavin 

Thiamine 

Calories 

Adult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

22% 

14% 

64% 

OO 

16% 

Adult  Man 
(2  glasses> 

24% 

72% 

14% 

48% 

12% 

10% 

15-18  Year 

Old  Boy 
(4  glasses) 

42% 

100% 

OO 

CX4 

84% 

23% 

19% 

15-18  Year 

Old  Girl 
(4  glasses) 

62% 

100% 

28% 

100% 

35% 

28% 

riie  table  establishes  sevi'ral  important  points.  I'here  are, 
of  course,  calories  in  milk,  hut  for  each  calorie  milk  sup¬ 
plies  a  very  good  proportion  (d  other  essential  nutrients 
that  weight  controllers,  as  well  as  those  more  fortunate 
peojde  who  do  not  have  to  worry  about  weight,  need  to 
help  maintain  good  health.  Ihe  protein  in  milk  is  very 
high  in  (piality.  firoviding  the  amino  acids  that  build  and 
maintain  body  tissue.  Milk's  calcium  is  important  to 
adults  as  well  as  to  growing  children  because  adults,  too, 
need  calcium  to  maintain  strong  hones  as  well  as  for  other 
|»ur[)oses.  Vitamin  A  helps  t(»  keep  mucous  membranes 
healthy  and  resistant  to  infection.  Rilxdlavin  aids  <-ells 
in  using  oxygen  and  helps  to  keep  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
skin  healthy.  I  hiamine  is  required  for  a  healthy  nervous 
svstem  and  also  aids  in  reducing  irritability. 

WEIGHT  CONTROLLERS  NEED  NO  SPECIAL  POODS 

Parents  who  are  anxious  to  help  their  children  avoid 
preddems  (d'  overweight  in  later  years  might  well  he  re¬ 
minded  often  that  people  who  have  "food  prithlems”  (dten 
acquire  them  (“arly  in  life  in  the  home.  Making  mealtime 
a  pleasant  occasion  for  all  members  of  the  family  helps 
av(dd  some  priddems.  Providing  a  good  example  t(»  the 
voung  by  (“ating  a  well  balanced  diet  should  also  help,  hut 
this  diet  should  he  halaneed  not  oidy  in  variety  of  foods 
hut  also  in  total  calories. 

If  the  homemakers  in  your  audience  are  hining  foods 
to  help  members  of  their  families  contr(d  weight,  you  can 
help  them  by  pointing  out  how  the  basic  foods  contribute 
to  a  well  balanced  diet  for  all  members  of  the  family.  A 
balanced  diet  should  include  daily  selections  from  four 
major  food  groups:  (1)  milk  and  other  dairy  foods:  (2) 
meats,  eggs,  jioultry,  (ish;  (8)  fruits  and  vegetables;  and 
(4)  breads  and  cereals.  Selecting  from  these  groiqis  pro¬ 
vides  the  variety  of  nutrients  required  and  also  offers 
opf)ortunities  to  satisfy  many  diflerent  tastes.  Weight  c(>n- 
trollers  mav  eat  the  same  foods  as  the  rest  of  the  family, 
hut  the  important  point  is  to  help  those  who  want  to  re¬ 
duce  weight  to  control  the  intake  of  total  calories. 

For  more  details  on  weight  control  and  on  the  Daily 
Food  (hiide  which  provides  a  simple  and  effective  pattern 
for  the  entire  family,  write  lor  your  free  copy  of  '  Family 
Feeding  For  Fitness  And  Fun.”  Send  your  re(juest  to: 
Public  Relations  Division.  American  Dairx  Association, 
20  N.  W'acker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  ()(Ki(K). 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


No  More  Woes,  Just 


Light-Hearted  Prose 


HONOU'LU 

They  laughed  when  Jim 
Beeker  decided  to  pfive  up  an 
18-year  career  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  try  a  new  tact 
in  a  new  town  —  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  of  li>?ht-hearted  prose  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bullethf. 

That  was  back  in  February, 
and  they  are  laug-hinp  much 
harder  now. 

The  column,  called  “Jim  Beck¬ 
er’s  Hawaii”  with  apologies  to 
no  one,  caught  on  rijrht  from 
the  start.  Letters  to  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  telephone  calls  and 
comments  from  the  man-in-the- 
lava-lava  indicate  that  the  new 
columnist  hit  the  right  note  im¬ 
mediately,  and  stayed  on  it. 

Both  the  column  and  its  au¬ 
thor  have  become  an  established 
part  of  the  Hawaii  scene. 

“People  a.sk  me  for  auto- 
graptis,”  said  Mr.  Becker  in 
amazement.  “I  can  even  get  a 
check  cashed  in  a  strange  .store.” 

Column  subjects  have  range<l 
all  over  the  human  spectrum, 
from  opera  to  baseball  to  a  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  new-style  tight 
trousers. 


He  did  a  column  on  training 
porpoi.ses,  and  wound  up  in  the 
tank  swimming  among  his  fel¬ 
low  mammals.  He  t(K)k  a  hike 
with  a  fat  girls’  club,  got  his 
(sparse)  hair  cut  in  a  lady  bar¬ 
ber’s  college  and  was  the  .star 
subject  at  a  seance. 

In  a  strictly  observer  role,  he 
wrote  alK)ut  a  symphony  re- 
hear.sal,  a  shape-up  for  the  Miss 
Universe  contest  and  the  back- 
stage  wives  of  the  Community 
Theatre.  He  ])umped  it  all  out 
in  cunningly  contrived  prose 
that  sounds  simpler  than  it  is, 
and  i)okes  holes  in  the  pompous. 

A  Sense  of  the  Kidiculous 

“Becker  has  a  heightened 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,”  .says 
the  Star-Bulletin’s  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing  lured  the  writer 
away  from  his  AP  desk  to  new 
horizons  in  Hawaii.  They  had 
been  friends  for  years.  Mr. 
Ewing  had  once  lieen  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Honolulu,  and  Mr. 
Beckei-  held  a  similar  post  in 
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Jim  Becker 


“Actually,  I  was  .stationed  in 
Honolulu  twice  for  the  AP,” 
Ml".  Becker  said,  “and  I  passed 
through  many  other  times,  dur¬ 
ing  about  12  years  that  I  sjient 
in  the  AP  foreign  service.  I 
always  thought  that  anyone  who 
didn’t  live  in  Hawaii  was  crazy, 
but  I  never  did  anything  about 
it. 

“Then  last  Sei)teml)er,  on  my 
way  to  Tokyo  for  the  Olympics, 

I  stoi)ped  in  Hawaii  for  three 
days,  and  I  was  h(M)ked  again. 

1  sounded  out  Bill  Ewing,  and 
he  came  up  with  the  idea  of  me 
coming  to  Honolulu  as  Assistant 
to  the  Editor  and  columnist. 

“I  took  it,  against  all  advice. 

“Bill  picked  the  name  for  the 
column,  suggested  the  tone,  jjro- 
moteil  it  vigorously,  and  turned 
me  loo.se.  I  hope  he’s  l)een  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results.  I  know 
I  am.  It  is  wonderful  to  have 
jieople  come  up  and  tell  you  how 
much  they  appreciate  your  ef¬ 
forts,  and  wonderful  to  live  in 
Hawaii. 

“I’m  in  for  the  long  haul.  If 
the  column  suddenly  goes  to 
pieces.  I’ll  get  a  job  either  sell¬ 
ing  cars,  or  washing  them,  as 
long  as  it’s  in  Hawaii.” 

All  Over  .Asia 

Mr  Bt'cker,  38,  bald,  .sun¬ 
tanned  and  almost  always  smil¬ 
ing  (“I  have  made  my  peace 
with  the  world,”  he  says)  was 
l>orn  in  Bismark,  North  Dakota, 
and  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles. 
At  the  age  of  1(5  he  joined  the 
Lon  An(/clcn  Timen  as  a  copy 
boy.  Fired,  he  went  to  City 
News  Service  and  the  Los  An- 
(jvU's  Herald- Ex  press. 

He  spent  two  years  in  the 
Army,  most  of  it  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Shanghai.  He 
joined  AP  in  1946,  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  service  in  New  York.  In 
1950  he  went  to  Korea  to  cover 
the  war  and  stayed  until  the 
end,  with  a  short  spell  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  1951-52. 

“That’s  when  the  hook  first 
went  in.”  he  said. 


“Then  it  was  Ja]  tn,  Hob».] 
lulu  again,  Manila  ind  New] 
Delhi,  the  la.st  three  .s  AP  bo.} 
reau  chief. 

“I  worked  in  everv  coun 
in  Asia  at  least  once,”  Mr1 
Becker  said.  Then  a  fun 
thing  happened.  I  lx*;, an  to 
tice  that  when  I  wrote  a 
alxiut  Phan  replacing  Van  wli^ 
overthrew  Tran,  I  understood  it  i 
That  was  bad  enough,  out  I  aluj 
noticed  that  I  didn’t  lare.” 

.Mr.  Becker  then  .  pent  tn 
years  in  the  New  York  spor 
department,  where  he  develop 
his  lively  prose  style. 

• 

("JiOHiMi  for  Grunts 
Fnr  Srieiire  Writing 

Five  men  and  one  woman  hav 
Ixten  appointeil  Advanced  Sd-i 
ence  Writing  Fellows  for  th 
1965-66  academic  year  at 
lumbia  University’s  Giadua 
School  of  Journalism.  The  pr 
gram  is  supported  liy  the 
fred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  an 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Selected  for  the  1965-66  pp 
gram  are: 

Bruce  Fearing,  .staff  edit 
Ameriean  Peoples  Eneyelopeiit^ 
New  York  City. 

Kenneth  K.  Goldstein,  writ 
and  producer,  WCBS-TV  Nemf] 
New  York  City. 

William  C.  Harrison,  .scie 
writer,  A.ssociatetl  Press, 
Franci.sco. 

Wilbur  J.  Kalb,  scieneij 
writer,  Oklahoma  City  (0kli4| 
Times  and  Daily  Oklnhorm%, 

Alfred  Rosenblatt,  west 
editor.  Electronic  Desiyn  mag 
zine,  Los  Angeles. 

Marjory  (Mrs.  Roliert  E.) 
Rutherford,  science  wiitor, 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  At"| 
lanta,  Georgia. 


Beilfortl  Will  Teach 
J-Coiirses  in  Alaska 


College,  Alaska 

Jimmy  Bedford,  journalist, 
photographer,  educator  and 
world  traveler,  will  join  the 
University  of  Alaska  faculty  in  i 
September,  according  to  Dr. 
William  R.  Wood,  president.  He 
will  head  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  and  teach  feature  writing, 
photojournalism  and  other  jour¬ 
nalism  courses. 

He  has  taught  in  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Recently  he  returned  from 
Afghanistan  where  he  serv^  as 
the  Fulbright  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kabul  University.  He 
also  worked  with  the  English- 
language  daily  Kabul  rimes  and 
helped  organize  that  nations 
first  advertising  agency,  the 
Afghan  Advertising  Agency. 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 
ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Heads  on  this  page  are  simple  in  form,  large  in  size. 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK . 

I 

Easy  On  The  Ere 

:  The  Case 
I  For 

I  Downstyle 
'■  Heads 

By 

Edmund  (].  Arnold 

“Why  are  you  always  cru¬ 
sadin’  for  downstyle  heads?” 
asks  a  letter  that  just  hit  my 
desk.  “Why  don’t  you  let  us 
use  the  heads  we  hke?” 

I  hereby,  in  public  and 
without  coercion,  ffive  any 
I  editor  the  ripht  he  had  any¬ 
way:  To  use  any  kind  of 
=  headline  style  he  darn  well 
plea.ses.  After  all,  it’s  your 
paper;  you  don’t  need  per¬ 
mission  from  an  outsider  to 
do  with  it  as  you  will. 

As  to  my  crusading,  I 
hadn’t  realized  I  was  waving 
the  flags  quite  so  vigorously. 

I  think  downstyle  heads  ai-e 
the  best  way  to  convey  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  hurry.  But  I 
;  I’eally  don’t  try  to  “sell” 
downstyle.  All  I  try  to  do  is 
persuade  a  busy  editor  to 
1  take  about  three  minutes  to 
i  consider  the  headlines  in  his 
newspaper. 

Editor  George  Stuart  of 
5  the  Daily  Dispatch  at  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  apparently 
I  did  just  that.  At  any  rate, 

^  he  has  adopted  downstyle. 

^  What’s  the  function  of  a 
headline?  A  primary  one  is 
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Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
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to  lure  the  reader  into  the 
story,  into  body  type.  So  the 
faster  the  reading  eye  is  led 
from  the  first  word  of  the 
head  to  the  first  word  of  the 
story,  the  better  this  func¬ 
tion  is  performetl. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  ALL 
HEADLINES  WERE  ALL 
CAPS.  THIS  STYLE  IS 
HARD  TO  READ,  AS  THIS 
SHORT  PARAGRAPH 
DEMONSTRATES.  IT  IS 
JUST  AS  HARD  TO  READ 
IN  HEADLETTERS  AS  IT 
IS  IN  BODY  TYPE  EX¬ 
CEPT  THAT  IT  IS  LESS 
APPARENT  WITH  THE 
FEW  WORDS  IN  THE 
TYPICAL  HEAD. 

Then  Upper  -  And  -  Lower 
Style  Was  Adopted  For  The 
“Typical”  Headline.  This  Is 
Better  Than  All-Caps  But  It 
Is  Still  A  Long  Way  From 
The  Ideal.  Notice  How  Each 
Cap  In  This  Paragraph 
Snags  The  Reading  Eye  Like 
A  Hook  On  A  Barbed  Wire 
Fence.  . 

Downstyle,  as  you  a»'e  en¬ 
joying  now,  is  the  easiest 
style  to  read.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  you  ought  to  con¬ 


sider  downstyle  for  your  pa¬ 
per.  Then  make  a  decision  of 
your  own  free  will;  not  be¬ 
cause  somebody’s  twisting 
your  arm. 

Note  how  pleasant  down- 
style  heads  are  on  our  re¬ 
produced  page.  Notice  how 
simple  in  form  and  large  in 
size  the  heads  run.  (But  I’m 
bothered  by  that  US  RE¬ 
SUMES  head  in  Columns  1-7. 
It’s  the  only  one  under  a 
kicker  that  isn’t  indented. 
All  are  supposed  to  be.) 

Poster  Bodoni  (also  called 
Ultra  Bodoni)  makes  a  good 
accent  face  to  use  for  kickers 
and  catchlines  under  pictures. 
It’s  also  good  for  boxes  — 
which  are  lacking  on  this 
page. 

Note  the  use  of  the  1-up 
technique  for  the  US  RE¬ 
SUMES  story  and  see  how 
the  reading  diagonal,  top 
left  to  lower  right,  is  pleas¬ 
antly  defined. 

Now  go  back  and  read  the 
heads  again.  Give  you  any 
ideas? 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL: 
Downstyle  reads  good,  like  a 
headline  schedule  should. 


I  Mrs.  Hough  Dies 

I  Edgartown',  Masi. 

I  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowie  Hou^, 

I  who  with  her  husband,  Henry 
I  Beetle  Hough,  developed  the 
I  weekly  Vineyard  Gaxi  tie  on 

-  Martha’s  Vineyard  island  into 
a  newspaper  that  draws  sub- 

=  scribers  from  every  state  and 
]  some  foreign  countries,  died 
I  June  21  after  a  long  illnc.ss.  Mrs. 

I  Hough,  70,  a  native  of  Union- 
I  town,  Pa.,  joined  the  old  iVew 
I  Bedford  Standard  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Columbia  School  of 
I  Journalism.  At  the  Standard  she 
I  met  her  future  husband,  whose 
!  father,  George  A.  Hough,  was 
editor  and  helped  them  buy  the 
Gazette  as  a  wedding  present 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Etca  Walker  Peace,  a 
former  garden  columnist  in  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News;  wife 
of  Roger  C.  Peace,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont;  June  21. 

*  *  * 

Nelson  S.  Dilwortii,  74,  re¬ 
tired  California  senator  and 
publisher  of  the  Coachella  Valley 
(Calif.)  News;  June  21. 

•  ♦  * 

Hitgh  Baumberger,  62,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  sales  prorao- 
I  tion  manager  for  Southern  Cali- 
^  fornia  Copley  newspapers  and 
=  publisher  of  the  Culver  City 
r  Star-News  and  Burbank  Daily 
Review;  June  14. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Gray,  90,  former 
I  chief  editorial  writer  for  Hearst 
"  Newspapers  and  owner  of  a 
Southern  California  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  retired  since  1950; 
June  12, 

*  *  * 

Don  C.  Wright,  72,  former 
editor  of  the  Roswell  (N,  M.) 
Daily  Record;  June  12. 

*  *  * 

Job  James  Custer,  .50,  former 
United  Press  w'ar  correspond¬ 
ent;  June  20. 

«  *  * 

Ruth  Osgood  Stafford,  54, 
■  former  reporter  for  the  Laconia 
I  (N.  H.)  Evening  Citizen; 

June  24. 

*  lit 

Peter  A.  Ambro,  46,  a  radio 

-  new’s  writer  for  the  AP  for  the 
,  past  18  years;  June  23. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^  Robert  F.  (Doc)  Hill,  78 
retired  political  writer  and  r^ 
;  writeman  for  the  Philadelphia 
=  Bulletin;  recently. 

«  *  * 

=  Jack  Turcott,  58,  labor  edi- 
i  tor  for  the  New  York  Daily 
I  News  and  former  war  corres- 
=  pondent;  June  17. 

♦  *  ♦ 

f  Joseph  C.  Callan,  43,  a  for- 
^  mer  Waterbury  (Conn.)  news- 
i  paper  and  radio  reporter;  June 

. I  20. 
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PHOTOGRAPH,  HENRY  SANDBANK 


He  is  cured  of  cancer.  His  family  doctor  detected  an 
early  sign  of  the  disease  and  started  treatment  promptly. 
There  are  1 ,300,000  Americans  living  today  who  have 


they  saw  their  doctors  in  time.  An  annual  checkup  is 
your  best  way  to  fight  cancer.  Your  check  is  our  best 
way  to  help  defeat  it.  Fight  cancer  with  a  checkup  and  a 


been  cured  of  cancer.  Many  more  could  be  saved  if  check.  Send  your  check  to  cancer,  c/o  Postmaster. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Readers  Ripe  for  15^ 
Papers,  Gallup  Finds 


A  survey  of  readers  made  for 
his  newspaper  clients  by  Dr. 
Georpe  Gallup,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  indi¬ 
cates  there  is  a  favorable  climate 
for  hiprher  subscription  prices. 

Dr.  Gallup  made  details  of  the 
study  public  this  week.  Richard 
C.  Steele,  president  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  reported  the  main  find¬ 
ing  of  the  survey  to  the  news¬ 
paper  controllers  recently  ( E&P, 
May  22),  namely  that  77%  of 
readers  questioned  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  their  daily  news¬ 
paper  if  the  price  was  raised  to 
15c  a  copy. 

“We  have  approached  this 
problem  of  a  higher  circulation 
price  from  two  or  three  points 
of  view  and,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  we  found  that  some 
readers,  who  now  take  two  or 
three  newspapers  daily,  would 
reduce  their  reading  to  a  single 
paper,”  the  Gallup  report  stated. 
“A  few  say  they  would  stop 
reading  a  daily  newspaper 
altogether. 

“But  the  vast  majority,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  a  higher  in¬ 
come  and  higher  educational 
background  (the  ones  who  make 
the  newspaper  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  medium)  would  accept  a 
15  cent  price  today.” 

Westerners  Most  Receptive 

Breaking  findings  down  by 
regions,  the  Gallup  survey  found 
that  newspaper  readers  in  the 
West  would  be  more  inclined  to 
pay  a  higher  price  than  those 
elsewhere.  In  the  West  82%  said 
they  would  continue  to  get  a 
daily  paper  if  the  price  went  to 
15c,  13%  responded  they  would 
not  and  5%  could  not  say.  In 
the  East  it  was  79%,  13%  and 
8% ;  Midwest  78%,  15%  and 
7% ;  and  in  the  South,  71%,  17% 
and  12%. 

Metropolitan  areas  with  popu¬ 
lations  of  1,000,000  and  over 
including  suburbs  showed  up 


especially  well,  with  81%  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  15c  price,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  16%  who  would  not, 
and  3%  who  couldn’t  say.  News¬ 
paper  readers  in  communities 
from  2,500  up  to  999,999  were 
within  3  points  of  each  other, 
thus: 

250,000  to  999,000,  including 
fringe  areas,  75%,  16%  and  9%  ; 
50,000  to  249,999,  including 
fringe  areas,  72%,  15%  and 
13% ;  and  2,500  to  49,999,  75%, 
18%  and  7%. 

Rural  non-farm  and  farm 
areas  showed  80%  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  their  local  papers, 
12%  would  not,  and  8%  could 
not  say. 

Professional  and  businessmen 
made  the  best  showing  of  all 
other  categories  in  the  demo¬ 
graphic  break-down.  In  this 
group,  84%  would  pay  the  15c 
price,  11%  would  not  and  5% 
couldn’t  say.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  were  farmers  and  the 
non-labor  force,  which  showed 
respectively  (farmers)  66%  had 
no  objection  to  paying  the  15c, 
while  16%  did  object;  and  18% 
couldn’t  make  up  their  minds, 
and  (non-labor)  67%,  22%  and 
11%. 

Among  white-collar  workers, 
79%  would  pay  15c,  12%  would 
not ;  and  8  were  undecided. 
Manual  workers  were  close  to 
them,  with  77%  agreeable  to  the 
increased  price,  as  opposed  to 
16%  against  it  and  7%  who 
weren’t  sure. 

Related  to  Income 

A  good  showing  was  made  by 
families  with  incomes  of  $7,000 
a  year  and  over.  In  this  class, 
83%  would  pay  the  15c  as 
against  10%  who  would  not  and 
7%  uncertain.  Of  those  earning 
under  $3,000  a  year  26%  would 
not  pay  the  increased  price, 
while  64%  would,  and  10% 
didn’t  know  whether  they  would 
or  not.  Eighty-two  percent  of 
those  earning  between  $5,000  and 


$7,000  would  be  quite  willing  to 
pay  15c;  11%  would  not  and 
7%  didn’t  know;  while  those 
from  $3,000  to  $4,999  broke 
down  70%  would,  22%  would  not 
and  11%  couldn’t  make  up  their 
minds. 

Readers  between  the  ages  of 
21  to  34  years  seemed  most 
anxious  to  continue  to  get  their 
newspapers  regardless  of  price. 
In  this  bracket,  81%  would  pay 
15c;  12%  would  not;  and  7% 
couldn’t  say.  Of  those  50  years 
of  age  and  older,  74%  would 
continue  to  get  their  newspapers, 
17%  would  not  and  9%  weren’t 
sure.  In  the  group  of  35  to  49 
years,  the  findings  were  79%, 
14%  and  9%. 

Most  certain  of  all  were  the 
college  graduates.  Of  this  group 
85%  would  continue;  only  9% 
would  not,  and  only  6%  were 
undecided.  Among  high  school 
graduates,  80%  would  13% 
would  not,  and  7%  hadn’t  made 
up  their  minds,  while  in  the  case 
of  grade  school  graduates,  66% 
would  continue  to  get  their  15c 
papers,  23%  would  not  and  11% 
were  uncertain. 

Among  the  entire  sample  ques¬ 
tioned  76%  get  one  daily  news¬ 
paper  every  day,  while  79%  get 
two  or  more  papers. 

Similar  Survey  in  ’57 

Dr.  Gallup  made  a  similar 
survey  in  1957. 

“Since  1957,  new’spapers  have 
generally  upped  their  circulation 
rates,”  he  reported.  “While  the 
normal  pattern  is  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  suffer  a  temporary  set¬ 
back  in  circulation  after  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  prices, 
usually  the  loss  in  circulation 
is  recovered  after  a  few  months 
and  even  goes  ahead  in  some 
instances. 

“Because  of  higher  costs,  the 
time  is  now  approaching  when 
newspapers  must  think  realis¬ 
tically  about  another  circulation 
price  increase.” 

• 

Caniff  Donates  Fee 
To  Assist  Students 

Columbus,  Ohio 

A  $2500  fee  which  Milton 
Caniff  earned  for  a  promotion 
brochure  for  the  Dispatch  and 
Citizen  Journal  will  provide 
loans  to  students  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  creator  of  “Steve  Canyon” 
made  the  contribution  to  the 
OSU  Development  Fund  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  William  A.  Ireland,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  “Passing  Show”  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  died  in  1935.  Mr.  Caniff 
said  he  could  not  have  stayed 
at  OSU  if  Mr.  Ireland  hadn’t 
helped  him  by  giving  him  a  job 
on  the  art  staff. 


Model  ‘M’  Ludlow 
Sales  Are  Mounting 

Chicago 

Although  the  earlie;  t  working 
demonstration  of  the  new  Model 
“M”  Ludlow  took  pl.nce  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  June  20-24, 
more  than  150  order."^  had  been 
placed  prior  to  the  exhibit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phillip  R.  Angelini, 
sales  vicepresident  of  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company. 

Mo^el  “M,”  first  new  model 
change  in  the  50-year  history  of 
Ludlow,  was  introduced  on  May 
1.  It  incorporates  a  number  of 
new  mechanical  and  electrical 
improvements. 

Mr.  Angelini  said  that  the 
company’s  sales  arc  already 
substantially  ahead  of  1964,  and 
“we  know  the  Model  “M”  ii 
responsible.” 

Announcing  that  a  new  bro¬ 
chure  detailing  the  improw- 
ments  in  the  Model  “M”  is  now 
available,  Robert  W.  Buckley, 
Ludlow  president,  said  the  new 
machine  has  been  received  with 
“remarkable  enthusiasm  by 
newspapers  and  printers 
throughout  the  country.” 

• 

Gty  Editor  Warns 
Against  News  Curbs 

Chicago 

Rules  laid  down  recently  by 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
for  the  release  of  information 
can  be  lived  with,  says  Hub 
Logan,  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  but  he  warns 
against  the  “next  fellows  who 
issue  sets  of  rules  for  newspa¬ 
permen.” 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
Logan,  who  is  a  lawyer,  said 
newspapers  must  guard  against 
an  “attempt  to  proscribe  more 
and  more  information  until  the 
most  trivial  thing  is  marked  top 
secret.” 

Such  moves  should  never  be 
agreed  to,  Mr.  Logan  insisted, 
because  “we  would  then  indeed 
have  been  nibbled  to  death  by 
ducks.” 

• 

He  Gives  ’Em  a  Day 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Ira  T.  McQueeney,  67,  began 
his  retirement  officially  July  1 
but  he  was  on  the  job  for  that 
extra  day  as  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Dispatch 
Printing  Co.  He  explained: 
“They  have  given  me  a  lot,  so 
I  think  I’ll  give  ’em  a  day." 
He  plans  to  go  fishing  with 
Gordon  Kuster  Sr.,  Dispatch 
outdoor  writer.  Mr.  McQueeney 
began  working  for  the  Dispatch 
in  1936;  he  was  No.  1  man  on 
the  production  side  since  1945. 


Your  Employees  Can  Become  Competent 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 

Our  average  course  participant  with  no  previous  experience 
will  produce  150  to  175  lines  of  justified  tope  per  hour 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week.  By  the  end  of  the  five-week 
course  he  will  be  producing  350  to  400  lines.  As  he  works 
bock  on  the  job  his  rote  should  continue  to  climb. 

Write  for  full  details. 

WORTH-EDWARD  CONSULTANTS 

11  Commerce  St.  Newark,  N.  J.  622-7145 
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PIsnt  *  Equipment 


COMPLETED — An  investment  of 
more  than  $10  million  has  been 
made  in  the  past  decade  in  the 
buildings  and  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
the  Citizen-Journal  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Co.  plant.  The 
latest  improvement,  costing  $6 
million,  was  an  addition  en. 
gineered  by  the  Austin  Co.  con¬ 
taining  98,500  square  feet  of 
space.  A  nine-unit  Goss  Mark  II 
press  was  installed  and  older 
units  were  modernized. 


EXPANSION  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  plant  calls 
for  a  modernization  of  the  outside 
facing  of  the  present  building 
with  Tennessee  marble  and  Alcoa 
aluminum.  The  addition  will  make 
room  for  new  Hoe  Colormatic 
presses  which  are  scheduled  to  be 
in  operation  this  fall.  The  Knoxville 
Journal  also  is  published  from 
this  plant. 


DESIGNED  for  a  complete  cold- 
type  offset  production  process  is 
the  new  home  of  the  Madison- 
ville  (Ky.)  Messenger  which  has 
8,300  square  feet  of  working  area. 
The  building  designed  by  Frank 
0.  Cain  Jr.  has  concrete  block 
walls  and  a  pre-stressed  concrete 
roof.  An  unusual  baffle-wall  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  front  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  structure  when 
it  is  floodlighted. 


15  Talks  Scheduled  ‘■hairman,  ANFA  QQmp 

Mm  ab.  a  I  IjciDOl*  Ivclsitioris  C>omrnitt66)  I* 

Northwest  Parley  WilUam  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA  ||||||a| 

For  PrArilirtinn  Mm  Research  Institute;  W.  H.  WIIHBI 

Pr  KrOaUCTIOn  men  Cowles  m.  general  manager. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and  qyam  an 
The  Pacific  Newspaper  Me-  Chronicle,  and  W.  J.  Pennington,  jg^ 

fhanical  Conference  returns  to  business  manager,  Seattle  Times,  getting  ^ 
the  Northwest  Aug.  27-29  for  a  Reports  on  the  Goss  and  Wood  page  38 
program  which  will  present  75  wide  offset  presses  will  be  given  Richard 
Jokers,  panelists  and  special  by  F.  W.  Woodward,  publisher,  reported 
chairmen.  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-  ANPA 

Frank  Mack,  Victoria  Press  Herald,  and  Tippen  Davidson,  ference. 
Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.  C.  is  president  pfeneral  manager,  Daytona  * . 


Assignments  Made 
To  Committees  in 
Research  Institute 

Appointments  to  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  1965-66  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Committee 
are  announced  by  James  L. 
Knight,  president  of  the  ANPA/ 
RI. 

Robert  Dumke,  production 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  is  a  new  ap¬ 
pointee  to  the  committee. 

Richard  D.  Allen,  general 
manager,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa- 
trutt-Ledyer,  was  appointed  to 
the  Re.search  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  and  will  no  longer  serv’e  on 
the  Production  Management 
Committee. 

Harold  Hoots,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Decatur,  Illinois,  is  con¬ 
cluding  his  term  of  service  on 
the  Production  Management 
Committee. 

The  committee: 

CHAIRMAN— Hy  Shannon— 
vicepresident.  Production,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

VICECHAIRMAN— Willmott 


Lewis  Jr. — Production  Manager, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Roy  W.  Anderson — business 
manager,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News. 

B.  G.  Burke — production  man¬ 
ager,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  Tribune. 

S.  E.  Buttrill — director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  B.  Campion — produc¬ 
tion  director.  New  York  (N.  Y.) 
Times. 

Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr. — Produc¬ 
tion  director,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  and  Journal. 

Robert  H.  Dumke — production 
manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal. 

Golden  Paris  —  production 
manager,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News. 

George  W.  PljTin — National 
Prod.  Manager,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

J.  P.  Grant — production  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

George  L.  Green — production 
manager.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Leslie  Griner — Vicepresident, 
Knight  Newspapers. 

James  H.  Lamade — business 
manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit. 

E.  S.  Leigh — business  man¬ 
ager,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 

Donald  Newhouse — business 


IS 


THE 


OTTEST 


IDEA  IN 


TYPESETTING! 


■  New  handling  systems  make  “Hot  Metal” 
the  hottest  idea  in  typesetting  today.  Its 
advantages  include  low  cost,  less  waste  and 
flexibility.  Recent  conversion  systems  add  to 
its  efficiency.  And  with  Imperial  controlling 
metal  balance  . . .  “Hot  Metal”  can’t  be  beat. 
May  we  discuss  these  “Hot  Metal”  ideas  with 
you?  Write:  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company, 
Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134  •  New 
York  10007 


METAL  SERVICE 


manager,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Oregon  Journal. 

Fred  Paul — Assistant  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager-Engineering,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

Hans  E.  Rosberg,  production 
manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News. 

Edward  Roth  —  production 
manager,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Richard  B.  Thomas — general 
manager,  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader- 
Tribune  and  Chronicle. 

Ronald  A.  White — production 
and  engineering  director, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

New  appointments  to  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Off¬ 
set  Committee  are: 

Chairman:  Ralph  Cranmer, 
president,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit. 

Frank  Green,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star. 

Joel  Leuchter,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Journal. 

William  C.  Lundquest,  vice- 
president,  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio,  Inc. 

Staley  McBrayer,  chairman  of 
the  board,  News-Citizen  News¬ 
papers,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Dale  Stafford,  publisher, 
Greenville  (Mich.)  News. 

• 

Building  Is  Begun 

Champaign,  Ill. 

Demolition  has  begun  on  the 
first  phase  of  the  Champaign 
News-Gazette’s  expansion  and 
pressroom  addition  project.  A 
two-story  brick  building  which 
flanks  the  News-Gazette’s  gen¬ 
eral  offices  and  plant  is  being 
torn  down  to  provide  space  for 
the  new  pressroom  addition  and 
warehouse  building.  The  new 
structure  will  house  a  six-unit 
Goss  press  .  .  .  The  new  building 
and  press  installation  work  is 
the  first  development  in  a  gener¬ 
al  expansion  program  which 
calls  for  remodeling  later  of  the 
News-Gazette  office  building  and 
construction  of  a  new  front. 


For  the  Last  Time 

A  remark  during  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Robert  Bums,  Umversityof 
Chicago,  on  selection  and  d^. 
opment  of  middle  iv.  mag^cment 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Production 
Conference  in  Chicago  brought 
down  the  house.  Dr.  Bums  ssid. 
regarding  the  many  problems 
of  newspaper  production  nun- 
agyers: 

“The  dying  words  of  a  pro- 
duction  manager  are:  ‘I  tdd 

that  b - d  a  hundred 

times.’  ” 


Linotype  Keyboard 
Cams  Made  of  Delrin 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com 
pany  has  introduced  keyboarc 
cams  made  of  DuPont  Delrir 
Delrin  has  proven  to  lie  superic: 
in  strength  and  durability  L- 
tests  conducted  by  Mcrgenthale: 
engineers. 

The  Delrin  cams  will  k 
lighter  in  weight,  resulting  in 
less  wear  on  stop-strips,  yet » 
durable  that  the  teeth  on  the 
periphery  of  the  cam  will  remaii 
sharp  for  the  life  of  the  part. 

In  addition,  the  relatively  loi 
cost  of  Delrin  as  compard  tc 
brass  will  permit  savings  of  up 
to  35%  to  be  passed  on  to  pur 
chasers  in  the  form  of  reduced 
prices.  Delrin  cams  will  becoir. 
standard  equipment  on  r,e» 
Elektron  Linotypes,  and  willb 
available  for  all  outstandir.: 
models. 

• 

L.  M.  Gossett  Retires 

ChicaK' 

L.  M.  Gossett,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  Chicago  Tribm( 
retired  June  30  after  39  yean 
with  the  newspaper.  Mr.  Gossett 
joined  the  Tribune  productior. 
staff  as  an  engineer  in  1926,  was 
appointed  production  manager 
in  1960  and  director  of  produc¬ 
tion,  a  new  executive  position 
on  Jan.  1  of  this  year. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ftfiedd 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ciiimaied  ^iuen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


CAPCO 

For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operitwa 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountaia 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co„  hic. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Pvk. 
Phone  864-7677 
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Peoria  Experiment; 
Offset  Preprint 
Has  Its  Problems 

ProbU’ms  in  insettinf?  rolls 
printed  offset  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  newsprint  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  ink  in  the  pre¬ 
printing  are  the  two  most 
important  factors  in  successfully 
producing  SpectaColor  offset. 

Thes«'  are  the  two  “bujfs” 
which  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Star  has  l)een  least  able  to  lick, 
accordiiitr  to  the  newspapers’ 
production  manager,  Frank  A. 
Green,  who  reported  to  the 
.\NPA  Research  Institute  con¬ 
ference  in  Chicago  last  month. 

He  said  the  paper  is  committed 
to  running  editorial  color  of 
equal  or  lietter  quality  to  that 
it  has  been  running  SpectaColor 
print  offset,  but  the  problems 
are  not  insurmountable,  in  his 
opinion. 

The  Journal-Star  in  1963  en¬ 
tered  into  a  three-year  project 
with  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  to  produce  experi¬ 
mental  pre-prints  on  a  weekly 
basis  for  inserting. 

Through  a  series  of  slides, 
Mr.  Green  explained  other  prob¬ 


lems  such  as  wrinkling,  linting, 
web  breaks  and  telescoping  of 
rolls  through  irregular  winding 
tension. 

The  latter  condition  can  be 
avoided  by  determining  that  the 
first  wraps  are  very  tight  to 
prevent  slippage  at  the  core. 

Solution  to  the  wrinkle  prob¬ 
lem  involved  installation  of  a 
bowed  roller  in  the  preprint  re¬ 
wind  stand,  avoiding  moisture 
variations,  and  closer  control  of 
paper  tension  as  the  preprint  is 
being  wound. 

Ink  companies  have  done  much 
to  provide  low  tack  inks  to  avoid 
picking  the  sheet  apart,  which 
also  causes  linting.  The  condi¬ 
tions  remains  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems,  however. 

Mist  Attachment  on  Press 

Since  the  first  production  run 
of  Aug.  15,  1963,  SpectaColor 
print  offset  has  appeared  in  the 
Journal-Star  a  minimum  of 
once  a  week.  Ninety-eight  runs 
have  been  made.  These  totaled 
10,338,000  preprinted  pages  of 
which  about  10,000,000  pages 
were  successfully  insetted,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  96  percent  suc¬ 
cess.  The  four  percent  failures 
were  largely  represented  by  the 
early  runs  in  the  program. 

Press  room  personnel  at  the 
Journal-Star  overcame  lack  of 
moisture  content  in  pre-printed 


rolls  produced  by  offset,  to  a 
limited  degree,  by  use  of  a  simple 
water  attachment  which  places 
a  very  fine  mist  of  water  across 
the  web  as  it  comes  off  the  reel 
prior  to  passing  over  the  vacuum 
box.  The  water  is  turned  on  and 
off  manually  when  there  is  any 
indication  of  brittle  paper. 

To  overcome  the  problem  of 
the  sheeting  jumping  out,  the 
pressroom  foreman  used  a  pair 
of  rubber  roller  skate  wheels 
which  ride  on  the  .sheet  instead 
of  the  plate. 

Considerable  SpectaColor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  run,  Mr. 
Green  said,  but  only  when  it  is 
run  as  a  companion  page  to  edi¬ 
torial  color.  The  advertiser  is 
charged  the  regular  ROP  four- 
color  rate  which  doesn’t  cover 
the  actual  production  cost  of 
SpectaColor  but'  does  help  re¬ 
cover  some  of  the  cost  of  edito¬ 
rial  color. 

• 

Paper-Tape  Reader 

Reflected  light  detection  is  the 
principle  underlying  the  new 
model  PTR  SON  introduced  by 
Omnitronics  Inc.  Now  used  in 
high-speed  photocomposition  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  the  device  can  read 
either  teletypesetter  or  standard 
paper  tape  at  the  rate  of  500 
characters  per  second. 


ATF  Announces  New 
Display  Typesetter 

American  Type  Founders  has 
introduced  the  JD-84  Photo 
Typesetter,  an  advanced  model 
in  ATF’s  series  of  headline  and 
display  units. 

Designed  for  high-speed  com¬ 
position,  the  new  model  has  a 
type  size  range  of  10  to  84 
points.  It  can  photoset  justified 
or  unjustified  matter  in  widths 
up  to  70  picas. 

Operating  from  tape  prepared 
in  a  companion  keyboard  unit, 
the  JD-84  photo  unit  automati¬ 
cally  sets  single  lines  or  com¬ 
plete  blocks  of  area  composition. 
Functions  include  automatic 
centering  of  words  or  lines  with¬ 
in  measure,  automatic  centering 
within  multiple  columns,  auto¬ 
matic  insertion  of  vertically 
aligned  leaders  of  fixed  meas¬ 
ures,  and  the  ability  to  mix  com¬ 
patible  type  styles  and  sizes 
within  a  justified  line.  Photo¬ 
setting  speed  is  approximately 
125  codes  or  100  characters  a 
minute. 

The  keyboard  unit  produces 
8-level  tape  programmed  with 
the  necessary  function  codes  to 
automatically  operate  the  photo 
unit.  Keyboarding  also  produces 
a  hard  copy  to  guide  the  opera¬ 
tor. 


MEN  OF  DECISION  JO  SEE  THEM  IN  ACTION 


For  Newspapers  — 
Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates  — 
Beveridge  "500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


aTAM  A 


Men  of  decision-production  executives  like  yourself— 
will  want  to  see  the  new  superior  controlled  quality  of 
Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year.  By  seeing  these 
IL  Beveridge  Mats  in  action,  you  quickly  determine 
^ whether  these  economical,  high  quality  mats  are 
suitable  for  your  operation.  Don’t  wait!  Make  a  de¬ 
cision  now  to  call  us  for  an  in-plant  demonstration. 
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3  Offset  Presses 
For  Large  Papers 
In  Operation  Soon 

Three  offset  presses,  two  of 
them  nearinp  completion,  were 
described  to  production  man¬ 
agers  at  the  ANPA,  RI  produc¬ 
tion  management  conference  in 
Chicago  recently  by  Garson 
Wolitzky,  RI  training  adminis¬ 
trator. 

The  two  which  are  expected 
to  l)e  set  up  before  the  close  of 
l!)fi5  are  products  of  the  W<x)d 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Goss  Comjjany.  The 
other  is  planned  by  the  Hoe 
Comi)any. 

The  Goss  press,  named  Metro- 
Offset,  has  l)een  ordered  by  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  and  is  an  arch -type 
similar  to  other  Goss  newspaper 
offset  presses. 

Designed  for  a  maximum 
speed  of  60,000  papers  per  hour 
straight  run,  the  press  (a 
blanket-to-blanket  type)  has  the 
plate  and  blanket  cylinders  fitted 
with  hardened  steel  bearers  and 
the  plate  cylinder  is  e<iuipped 
with  jaw-type  plate  locking  sys¬ 
tem. 

Complete  uler  (ittnlrol 

The  dampening  system  is  of 
the  four  roller  type  and  the 
water  fountain  drive  is  through 
a  variable  speed  motor  at  the 
folder  console,  giving  the  press¬ 
men  complete  control  of  water 
throughout  the  press. 

Inking  system  is  the  Goss  con¬ 
tinuous  ink  feed  which  supplies 
a  continuous  film  of  ink  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  press  speeds.  Ink  is 
controlled  at  the  unit  colortrol 
console.  Individual  toggle 
switches  on  the  console  actuate 
an  electro  mechanical  adjusting 
screw  mechanism  for  control  of 
the  fountain  knife  blade. 

All  ink  and  water  form  rollers 
and  the  impression  mechanism 
are  pneumatically  operated  from 


the  unit  console  and  at  the 
folder  and  can  be  independently 
controlled. 

Departing  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  blanket-to-blanket  color 
printing,  the  color  deck  has  been 
attached  to  the  printing  unit  so 
the  impression  cylinder  from  the 
color  deck  can  be  used  as  an 
impression  cylinder  for  the  two 
blankets  on  the  black  and  white 
unit. 

Reversing  Feature 

In  this  way,  the  color  deck  can 
l)e  installed  over  either  unit  and 
can  be  equipped  for  reversing  so 
it  can  l)e  fed  from  any  adjacent 
unit.  This  reversing  feature 
makes  possible  either  blanket-to- 
blanket  printing  that  is  one 
color  each  side  of  the  web,  or, 
blanket-to-impression  printing  to 
achieve  two  colors  on  one  side  of 
the  web.  Addition  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  Iwtween  the  color 
d^k  and  the  standard  unit 
makes  the  press  unit  a  three 
color  one  side  printing  unit. 

For  color  printing,  the  press 
can  be  (*quipi)ed  with  any  Goss 
folder,  and  may  be  floor  or 
underneath  fed  utilizing  any 
Goss  end  or  Reel  Tension  Paster 
System. 

The  press  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  to  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph-Herald  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Wood’s  four  -  plate  -  wide  web 
offset  press  is  being  built  for  the 
Daytona  Beaeh  (Fla.)  News- 
Jounial  for  delivery  late  this 
year. 

Also  of  arch-type  design,  the 
plate  and  blanket  cylinders  are 
fitted  with  hardened  steel 
bearers  and  mounted  with  eccen¬ 
tric  adjusting  mechanisms  to 
permit  variations  in  cylinder 
adjustment  for  multi-color  print¬ 
ing. 

Individual  Flute  LtM'kiip 

The  plate  cylinders  have  indi¬ 
vidual  plate  lockup  mechanisms 
for  each  page  size  plate  that  can 
be  removed  in  blocX  for  each 
plate  and  replaced  with  a  fill-in 
piece,  when  larger  than  page 


size  plates  are  desired. 

When  color  is  planned  for  all 
pages  on  the  unit,  a  single  plate 
can  l)e  used  to  facilitate  color 
registration. 

The  Wood  dampening  system 
is  located  in  the  arch  of  the 
press  and  is  of  the  fountain 
roller  and  brush  ductor-type 
with  a  motor  driven  controlled 
•speed  fountain  roller,  a  chrome 
covered  vibrater  drum,  and  one 
dampening  form  roller. 

The  inking  .system  designed 
for  the  Daytona  Beach  press 
will  l)e  of  extra  capacity  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  volume  of  color 
l)eing  planned  for  their  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  iiress  is  geared  for  a 
speed  of  50,000  jjapers  per  hour 
on  a  straight  run  through  a  con¬ 
ventional  unit  drive  power  sy.s- 
tem.  In-feed  rollers  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  eUictro  magnetic 
clutches,  permitting  paper  move¬ 
ment  through  the  press  when 
bringing  the  ink  and  water  up 
to  balance. 

Allcviute  Paper  Waste 

Control  of  this  type  will  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  excess 
paper  waste  that  has  been  so 
common  to  web  offset  newspaper 
printing,  Mr.  Wolitzky  said. 

The  Hoe  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  build  another 
four-i)age  wide  semi-cylindrical 
web  offset  press  called  the  Hoe 
Lithomatic  “60.” 

The  plate  locking  mechanism 
is  of  new  design,  which  will 
maintain  a  constant  tension  on 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  plate  to 
compensate  automatically  for 
idate  looseness  caused  by  the 
jiressure  of  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders. 

The  dampening  sy.stem  will  be 
located  in  the  arch  and  will  be 
of  the  flap  dampener  type.  The 
drive  to  this  water  fountain  is 
independent  of  the  press  drive 
and  is  variable  in  speed. 

Halfdcck  Available 

A  color  cylinder  can  be  put  on 
either  the  left-hand  or  right- 
hand  printing  couple.  The  color 
l)late  cylinder  and  the  unit  plate 
cylinder  on  either  couple  use  the 
adjoining  blanket  cylinder  as 
their  printing  medium.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  conventional  color  half 
deck  for  offset  is  available. 

It  is  anticipated,  Mr.  Wolit¬ 
zky  said,  that  Hoe’s  offset  unit 
will  be  comparable  in  price  to 
their  letterpress  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  cost  of  additional  bearers 
for  printing  cylinders,  linkage 
for  cylinder  and  roller  throwoffs, 
and  water  motion  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  an  offset  unit. 

Other  manufacturers  covered 
in  an  RI  survey  have  also  indi¬ 
cated  their  offset  presses  will  be 
slightly  higher  in  cost  than  com¬ 
parable  size  letterpress  ma¬ 


chines.  The  additional  <-  'St  which 
applies  only  to  the  printing  unit 
will  be  from  10  to  2(»  iwcent 
over  the  letterpress  un  t. 

• 

Sticky  Addressing 
Problem  Overcame 

Until  recently,  the  N<  w  York 
Timea  mailed  its  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  packed  in  a  plastic  bag 
using  a  heat  sensitive  label  pre¬ 
addressed  by  an  Addrc-;-.sograph 
lister. 

The  Times  mailing  a.ssembly 
lines  were  subject  to  frequent 
breakdowns  of  the  heat  sensi¬ 
tive  lal)el  applicators. 

Milton  Grossman,  deputy 
West  Side  plant  manager  of  the 
Times,  invited  Josef  H.  Bien- 
stock,  a  Kleen-Stik  representa¬ 
tive,  to  .see  what  could  l)e  done. 

The  laliels  are  pro-addressed 
at  a  different  station  and  in  a 
different  plant,  using  Addresso- 
graph  Model  2000  listers.  The 
lal)els  then  are  brought  over  to 
the  Times  mailing  room  where 
several  lines  are  used  for  final 
jjrocessing  and  mailing. 

The  i)aper  first  is  a.ssembled 
from  the  various  sections,  then 
moves  on  a  belt  to  a  slide,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  an  operator  slides 
the  paper  into  a  jilastic  bag  held 
open  by  a  blast  of  air.  The  pack¬ 
age  then  moves  to  a  bag  sealing 
machine  and  subseciuently  to  the 
label  applicator. 

Mr.  Bienstock  worked  with 
Norman  Albert,  Addresso- 
grai)h’s  service  manager  in  New 
York,  in  designing  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  an  existing  attachment 
to  accept  Kleen-Stik  pressure- 
sensitive  labels.  The  Times  sub¬ 
scription  manager,  Ben  Handel- 
man,  offered  the  use  of  the 
Times  machine  shop  for  the 
actual  work  on  the  attachment 

Testing  of  various  types  of 
pressure-sensitive  i-oll  labels  on 
the  Addressograph  machinery 
took  several  weeks,  finally  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  decision  to  use 
Kleen-Stik  670L  material.  The 
Kleen-Stik  Label-Aire  label  ap¬ 
plicators  were  installed  on  three 
assembly  lines.  Following  fur¬ 
ther  testings  on  the  line  with 
successful  operations  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Times  purchased 
three  Kleen-Stik  Label-Aire 
machines. 

Hand  Wax  Coater 

A  skidproof  roller  in  the  Lec- 
tro-Stik  wax  applicator  makes 
that  device  suited  to  hot  metal 
paste  up.  The  Lectro-Stik  (Com¬ 
pany  announces  that  their  fist- 
size  coater,  heretofore  xised  only 
for  paper  paste  up  is  now  im¬ 
proved  with  a  roller  that  lay® 
down  a  pressure  sensitive  wax 
coat  on  plastic  and  metal  as  well 
as  the  slickest  photo  paper. 
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“You  can  do  it  all  with  this  little  book” — so  goes  the  caption 
for  this  cartoon  which  refers  to  Mann’s  Speller-Divider,  now  in 
its  third  edition.  The  author,  Sollie  Mann,  is  a  printer  at  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  How'  did  he  come  to  compile  the  handbook? 
He  replies: 

“I  am  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Blade  composing  room  staff. 
Like  Peter  Mark  Roget,  the  English  physician,  whose  hobby  was 
to  make  lists  of  words  and  then  group  them  together,  I  began  my 
word-collecting  and  dividing  them  into  syllables  as  a  hobby  out 
of  necessity. 

Many  times  the  standard  desk  dictionary  didn’t  list  the  word 
in  question,  and  a  trip  to  the  unabridged  was  necessary  to  give 
the  answer,  but  many  times  the  words  in  question  took  a  long 
time  to  locate.  I  would,  when  the  answers  to  these  debatable 
words  were  found,  cast  a  slug  for  future  reference.  As  the  years 
rolled  by,  thousands  of  words  have  been  accumulated  which  were 
referred  to  by  fellow'  craftsmen.  Hence,  the  publication  of  the  new 
Speller-Divider.” 


Tape  Merging  System 
Developed  by  Photon 

Photon  Inc.  is  marketing  a 
tape  merging  system  capable  of 
processing  6  and  8  level  tape  at 
a  rate  of  110  characters  per 
second  without  regard  for 
spacing  and  alignment  of  tape 
feed  holes. 

The  Photon  Editmaster  110 
will  currently  produce  an  8  level 
tape,  fully  edited,  merged  and 
reperforated  ready  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  Photon’s  newest,  auto¬ 
mated  phototypesetter,  the  Text- 
master  713. 

Original  TTS(R)  tape  can  be 
merged  with  corrections  punched 
on  the  Photon  Textmaster  Key¬ 
board.  Original  Photon  tape  will 
merge  with  similar  corrections 
without  any  modification  of  the 
Editmaster  110  reading  heads. 
The  Editmaster  110  will  also 
duplicate  8  level  tapes. 

Four  edit  codes  available  at 
the  keyl)oard  are  all  that  are 
necessary  for  full  operation  of 
the  Editmaster  correction  and 
wilting  functions.  These  codes 
are  erase,  block,  add  block  and 


OK.  Edit  codes  can  be  inserted 
for  each  line  of  copy  for  the  most 
exacting  requirements  or  can  be 
located  to  identify  paragraphs 
that  would  be  completely  revised 
or  corrected. 

An  optional  feature  of  Edit¬ 
master  110  incorporates  com¬ 
plete  editing  and  reperforation 
of  5,  6,  7  and  8  level  tapes  for 
universal  application  to  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  hot  metal. 


^Engineered  ^ 
Handling 
SYSTEMS 
&  EQUIPMENT 

•  Newsprint  Handling 

•  Stereo  Plate  Handling 

•  Mail  Room  and  Dock 

•  Count  &  Control  Systems 

WIRETYER 

Oiv.  of  Unorco  Industries,  Inc, 

^MS^ATERSON^IEWMERSEj^ 
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LOOKING  FOR  PROFIT  .  .  . 

COLE  FOLDERS 


Add  to  any  rotary,  print 
TV  Guides,  Small  Supps 
FOLDS,  GLUES  &  TRIMS 


Cole  has  designed  the  machine  that 
will  save  you  hours  by  gluing,  folding 
and  trimming  in  one  operation.  This 
machine  takes  your  paper  off  a  half 
folder  and  will  deliver  the  finished 
product  on  your  conveyer. 

Cole  has  the  folder  to  meet  your  need; 
eighth,  quarter,  or  double  parallel  or 
any  combination.  The  Cole  unit  is  de¬ 
signed  for  all  rotary  presses  and  will 
produce  up  to  25,000  copies  ph.  Avail¬ 
able  with  or  without  gluing,  trimming 
and  vacuum  systems. 

You’ll  find  new  profits  in  printing  your 
own  TV  Guides  and  small  supple¬ 
ments.  Call  or  write  for  information  on 
this  low-cost  unit  designed  for  your 
press. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Phone  CE  6-8841 
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The  13  staff  photographers  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  have  13  Nikons 
to  work 


to  play  with. 


More  newspapers  are  switching  to ‘35’,  and  more  are  switching  to  Nikon  than  any  other.  Your  Nikon  dealer  can  show  you  why,  or  write: 
Nikon  Inc. Garden  City,  N.Y.11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal  9,  P-CL 
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TIFFANY:  The  itory  concerned  baking  cinnamon  rollt.  We  tried  to  boost 
the  eye  appeal  of  this  static  subject  with  the  introduction  of  a  pouring  coffee 
pot  in  silhouette. 


PH()nM;RAPHY 


Family  Section  Beat: 
Food,  Dolls  and  Gems 


Daily  Assignments 


TIFFANY:  Part  of  the  Hearst  jewelry  collection  was  placed  on  sale  by  a  Ri<*k  1*  ri(‘(1inui1 

tnding  Los  Angeles  jeweler.  Using  a  close-up  attachment  on  our  Rolleiflex, 

we  photographed  a  model  holding  one  of  the  biggest  diamonds.  Word  comes  from  California  that  Nelson  Tiffany  of  the  Los 

Angeles  Times  has  been  elected  president  of  the  California  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

This  news  brought  to  mind  an  interesting  conversation  this 
department  had  with  him  last  November  when  the  NPPA  Flying 
Faculty  put  down  at  Disneyland.  The  conversation  revolved  around 
Nelson’s  photography  for  the  Times’  Family  Section,  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  are  shown  with  this  column. 

In  February,  1964,  the  Times  decided  that  the  Family  Section’s 
photo  assignments  might  be  better  planned  and  improved  through 
more  frequent  briefings  and  “stimulation  sessions”  with  a  small, 
compact  staff  of  its  own.  Up  until  then.  Family  Section  photo 
assignments  went  through  the  Times  photo  chief  who  could  call 
on  any  of  20  photographers  to  handle  them. 


Three  photographers  from  the  city  side,  Harry  Chase,  Judd 
Gunderson  and  Nelson,  were  transferred  to  the  Family  Section 
exclusively,  along  with  Mary  Frampton,  Times  suburban  section 
photographer.  Each  of  the  four  were  assigned  daily  to  shoot 
special  features,  fashion,  food,  club  events  and  society  layouts 
and  the  cultural  scene. 

“The  art  museum  openings,  one-stage  rehearsal  and  perform¬ 
ances  of  ballet  and  opera  offerings  in  town,  new  furniture  de¬ 
signs,  personality  sketches,  home  decorating  ideas,  that  sort  of 
thing,”  Nelson  told  us.  “In  addition,  we  have  a  separate  weekly 
food  section  which  requires  a  studio  setup  of  three  or  four  pic¬ 
tures,  usually  shot  with  a  view  camera  on  4x5  film.  And  an 
operating  kitchen  is  being  built  to  test  recipes  and  provide  a 
background  for  food  layout  photography,  although  some  pictures 
are  shot  on  location.” 

The  Family  Section  runs  seven  days  a  week  and  ranges  in  size 
from  one  page  on  Saturdays  to  twenty  or  more  pages  on  Sunday. 
Weekday  sections  average  about  16  pages. 

With  its  predominantly  home-delivered  circulation,  the  Times’ 
general  approach  to  the  Family  Section  is  to  provide  the  family 
unit,  from  teenager  to  elder  citizen,  with  greater  variety  in  stories 
and  pictures.  This  proved  a  challenge  to  the  city  side  photogra¬ 
phers  who  moved  into  the  Family  Section  department. 

( Continued  on  page  o6) 


iMY:  Part  of  a  layout  on  the  new  Barbee  doll  erase,  showing  the  de- 
with  one  of  her  creations.  This  was  shot  with  a  close-up  attachment 
in  front  of  a  Rolleiflex  lens. 
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Family  Section  Photography 

(Coutiinud  from  i>a</c  .~>5) 


“Dependiii}'  on  the  story,  every  effort  is  made  to  jjet  away  from 
the  riffid,  staid  cliches,”  Ntdson  said.  “We  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  imaginative  and  tlie  lively,  althoufjh  many  an  imaginatively- 
posed  picture  would  be  lejected  if  the  suhjei'ts  weren’t  shown 
in  attractive,  complimentai-y  i)oses. 

“If  a  clubwoman  donates  several  hours  a  week  assisting  thei- 
apists  at  a  retarded  children’s  center,  we  t^’  to  show  her  en- 
meshwl  in  that  situation.  Fashion  miMlels  are  often  juised  in 
surroundinfTs  reflecting;  the  type  of  clothes  they  have  on — sur¬ 
roundings  in  which  the  fashion-conscious  reader  would  naturally 
find  her.self.  Few  are  i)hotographed  in  front  of  blank  backgrounds. 

“Conversely,  for  pure  eye-stopping  appeal,  models  have  been 
po.sed  in  comparatively  otld  circumstances,  such  as  evening  gown- 
clad  socialites  at  the  beach  in  broad  daylight. 

“One  of  the  Times’  award-winning  pictures  showed  a  half- 
dozen  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  orcht‘stra  musicians  in  silhouette 
playing  on  the  site  of  the  city’s  under-constniction  Music  Center. 

“Attempts  are  always  macle  to  provide  some  bit  of  action  for 
every  picture — even  such  static  situations  as  food  layouts.” 

rravciing  Staff 

As  Nelson  described  it,  the  Family  Section  i)hoto  staff  roamed 
far  and  wide  on  assignments.  To  illustrate  scenes  from  the  tour¬ 
ing  musical,  “110  in  the  Shade,”  Nelson  flew  to  San  Francisco  a 
few  days  before  the  company  was  to  appear  in  Los  Angeles. 
When  the  .show  opened  in  Los  Angeles  three  days  later,  the  Times 
ran  a  spread  of  ijerfoi  ntance  pictures  from  the  San  Francisco  stop. 

“This  was  one  way  to  get  away  from  the  cliches  of  leading 
actors  and  actresses  at  the  make-up  table — a  stock  opening  night 
picture,”  Nelson  said. 

Mary  Framp.son  tra  .ed  to  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  on  a  special 


ski  train,  shooting  candids  en  route.  When  she  got  there,  she 
took  pictures  of  vacationers  enjoying  the  snow  against  a  uickdrop 
of  the  ski  slopes. 

Other  on-location  photo  layouts  have  been  made  at  Sa<  amento, 
where  the  Governor’s  wife  had  just  finished  decorating  ti  e  official 
mansion;  Palm  Springs  for  fashion  and  .society  coverage;  and 
the  playspots  of  Newport  Beach,  Catalina  Island  and  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  Family  Section  photo  staffers  drive  company-lea  ed  cars 
equipped  with  two-way  FM  radios  hooked  up  to  the  city  desk. 
They  stay  alert  for  spot  news  breaks  which  might  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  Family  Section  a.ssignments. 

En  route  to  a  fashion  assignment.  Nelson  once  came  upon  a 
car  burning  fiercely  on  a  Los  Angeles  freeway.  The  young  owner- 
driver  wept  uncontrollably  a  safe  distance  away  as  thousands 
of  cai'S  whizzed  by. 

The  fire  engines  hadn’t  yet  arrived  and  Nelson  quickly  shot 
a  roll  of  film  and  went  on  to  the  fashion  assignment.  He  leturned 
to  the  office  liefore  first-edition  deadline  time  and  his  picture 
wound  up  on  Page  One.  It  won  him  one  of  the  weekly  bonus 
awards. 

Nelson  Tiffany  brought  25  years  of  news  photography  experi¬ 
ence  with  him  into  the  Family  Section.  He  started  out  as  reporter- 
photogiapher  on  the  Bridj/eport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele(/rnm  prior  to 
World  War  II,  then  became  an  Air  Force  combat  photographer 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

After  the  war,  he  worked  for  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
Ncivk,  then  the  newly-started  Los  Anyeles  Mirrar  in  1948.  Nelson 
made  the  first  news  picture  on  opening  day,  Oct.  11,  and  the  last 
one  on  Jan.  4,  1962,  which  showed  Publisher  Norman  ('handler 
announcing  the  end  of  the  Mirror.  Since  then,  he’s  been  with 
the  Times. 

»  ♦  * 

FREEDOM  OF  ACCESS 

Statelink,  Calif. 

The  California  Press  Photographers  Association,  meeting  re¬ 
cently  for  its  10th  annual  convention,  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  opposing  all  restraints  barring  news  media  photog¬ 
raphers  from  courtrooms,  corridors,  hallways  and  buildings  con¬ 
taining  courtrooms,  and  public  events,  and  has  urged  the  Cali- 
fomia  Judicial  Council  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  resolution  said  CPPA  did  not  “recognize  that  the  Supreme 
Court  i-uling  in  the  Bill  Sol  Estes  case  necessarily  bans  ALL 
cameras  from  the  courtrooms  since  unobtrusive  existing  light 
still  pictorial  coverage,  a  type  not  used  in  the  Estes  coverage, 
is  not  only  possible,  but  mandatory  to  the  decor  and  proi)er  con¬ 
duct  of  trial  proceedings.” 

CPP.A  urged  that  a  lawyer  or  layman  representative  of  the 
news  media  be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  California 
Judicial  Council. 


TIFFANY:  This  young  woman  s  automobile  caught  fire  while  she  was  trarelling  *  ^ 

on  one  of  Los  Angeles'  busy  freeways,  t  happened  by  enroufe  fo  a  Family  Sec-  TIFFANY;  Parf  of  a  fashion  layout  of  ski  clothes  photographed  near  ML 
fion  assignment.  Before  the  Fire  Department  arrived,  I  shot  this  picture.  If  Jacinto,  Palm  Springs,  in  January.  A  bit  of  action  is  included  in  most  faskios 
was  used  on  Page  One  of  the  Times.  shots  made  on  location. 
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Now  you  can  buy  yourself 
time,  space,  and  better  processing 

New  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5,  delivers 
top-quality  negatives — dry — in  less  than  six  minutes 

If  you  have  four  or  more  photog¬ 
raphers  on  your  staff,  you  should 
investigate  the  Kodak  Versamat 
Filrfi  Processor,  Model  5.  Four  pho- 

_ ML  ,  _ _ _  tographers  shoot  enough  negatives 

make  a  Versamat  Processor  very 

*’  square  feet  of  floor  space,  these 
HiwEigiiiaP  ^  negatives  can  be  processed  better, 

. more  consistently,  faster,  and  more 

^ economically  than  ever  before.  Bet- 
•  ter  processing  means  better  prints 

-gpL— ^  for  reproduction.  Consistent  proc- 

f  —  ~  4  essing  means  less  costly  printing. 

I  Faster  processing  means  photog- 

BHHHIHI  "  _  — I  raphers  spend  more  time  doing 

I  what  they’re  paid  to  do — taking 

I  pictures.  More  economical  process- 

I  ing  is  no  idle  promise;  we’d  like  to 

-"I  •  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  realize. 

1  ,  If  four  or  more  photographers 

newspaper,  the  in- 

.  -  .  *  quiry  will  be  well  worth  your  time. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Proc- 
essor.  Model  5,  accepts  film  sizes 
from  double  strands  of  16mm  up  to 
sheets  5  inches  wide.  And  it  has 
I  li  M  precision  controls  that  use  water 

I  |1|  K  and  chemicals  so  carefully  that 

J=  Bl  you’ll  think  it's  a  member  of  your 

Trade  Relations  Department,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York  14650. 


Copy  Desk  Zoo 

Oakland,  Calif. 

There’.s  joy  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune  city  room  when  Stan 
Burroway,  copy  chief,  picks 
up  a  fclt-tipi)ed  pen. 

P’or  uninial-like  pi'oducts 
run  from  the  pen  tip  as  the 
ap|)arent  products  of  spur- 
of-th<'-moment  thinking;. 

There  were  so  many  that 
the  copy  chief  decided  to  con¬ 
fine  them  to  a  zoo.  The  re¬ 
sultant  booklet  was  entrusted 
to  E&P  on  the  assurance  that 
its  blanket  copyright  will 
protect  the  drawings  and  that 
Mr.  Burroway  will  retain  all 
rights  to  future  publication. 

Stan  Burroway  was  bom 
in  Tucson,  and  grew  up  in 
Phoenix.  He  took  high  school 
journalism  at  14  and  has 
never  seriously  considered 
any  other  kind  of  w’ork. 

After  obtaining  a  Stanford 
University  degree  he  went 
to  the  Phoenix  Gazette  as  a 
reporter.  Then  he  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  just  as  the  Daily 
News  folded. 

“So  I  became  a  copy  boy 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Times,” 
he  says.  “I  was  21  and  I  re¬ 
viewed  my  progress.  Starting 
as  editor-in-chief  (in  high 
school)  I  had  gone  to  ever- 
bigger  papers  in  ever-lower 
roles  and  worked  my  way  up 
to  the  bottom.  Soon  after 
that  I  was  drafted.” 

Postwar  Mr.  Burrow'ay 
worked  a  year  at  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mews.  He  then 
joined  the  Tribune  copy  desk 
where  he  has  remained  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  brief  stint  wdth 
the  New  York  Times.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 


Stan  Burroway 
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Newspaper  Series 
On  Youth  Home 
Wins  Lauer  Award 


The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  have  received  the 
196.^  Edith  L.  Lauer  Award  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  The  award  is  given 
each  year  to  honor  organiza¬ 
tions  or  individuals  for  out¬ 
standing  social  action  benefit- 
ting  children. 

The  newspapers  had  been 
nominated  for  the  award  for 
their  part  in  exposing  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  72  children 
lived  in  an  institution  called 
“Miracle  Hill  Church  Home, 
Inc.,”  and  for  editorials  Clarke 
Thomas,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Times,  wrote  on  this  subject. 

The  institution,  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  three  years 
and  run  by  a  former  insurance 
salesman  and  his  wife,  was 
closed  —  not  by'  official  action, 
even  after  the  expose,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  publicity  cut  off  funds 
that  an  unsuspecting  public  had 
been  donating. 

The  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  said  this 
of  the  newspapers’  role: 

“We  believe  that  alerting  and 
informing  the  public  of  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  these  is  a  prime 
requisite  of  the  news  media,  in 
order  that  groups  such  as  ours 
may  take  proper  action  to  secure 
better  care  facilities  for  all  chil¬ 
dren.” 
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Mr. 

Commi 

voked 


scene,  which  Mr.  Costa  produced 
on  a  screen. 

Mr.  Costa  then  reversed  the 
procedure  and  showed  the  pic¬ 
ture  fir.st,  then  described  how 
the  story  was  written. 

He  maintained  that  pictures 
were  “indispensable  companions 
to  the  written  word  whether  the 
Houston  event  is  a  tragedy,  a  religious 
The  Xctional  Press  Photog-  or  imlitical  ceremony,  a  court 
iphers  Association,  meeting  .scene,  a  .scientific  or  technologi- 


Court  Photo 
Rule  Revised 
For  Colorado 


Hoss  Cited 
By  NPPA 
For  Fol  Aid 


California  Democrat,  “for  his  Pointing  out  that  word  re¬ 
long,  acti\e  record  in  Iwhalf  of  porters  were  i)ermitted  to  cover 

Congressional  hearings  such  as 
the  one  at  which  he  was  testify¬ 
ing,  but  ])hotographers  were 


an  open-door  policy  for  news 
photographers  and  against  gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  on  press 
ireedom.”  barred  from  them,  Mr.  Costa 

XPPA,  noting  his  10th  anni-  concluded:  “Whether  it  is  an 
versary  as  chairman  of  the  ICC  hearing  or  a  Congressional 
House  Government  Information  inquiry,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
Subcommittee,  commended  Con-  a  complete  report  in  both  words 
pressman  .Moss  “for  his  deep  and  pictures.” 
conviction  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  1m-  informed  by  camera 
as  well  as  word  report  about 
povernmcnt-in-action,  a  right  to 
have  ma.ximum  information 
about  government  officials’ 
stewardship  of  the  public  trust.” 

.\lso  “for  his  legislative  re¬ 
form  campaign  founded  on  the 
.Aristotelian  premise  that  even 
vhen  law^  have  been  written 
com  thcij  ought  not  always  to 
nmin  unaltered”  and  “for  his 
fiersonal  dedication  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  a  foundation  stone  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  liberty.” 


Newest  Mamiya  twin-lens 
reflex  is  ‘automatically’ 


W.4SIIINGT0N 
Joseph  Costa,  editor  of  the 
Sational  Press  Photographer, 
.\PPA  magazine,  and  a  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  NPPA, 
recently  ai)peared  before  the 
lloss  committee  to  advocate  the 
passage  “of  a  true  jaublic  records 
law  at  the  Federal  level.”  The 
subcommittee  was  holding  a 
hearing  on  H.R.  5012  and  related 


New  Mamiya  C33  brings  important 
new  automatic  features  to  working 
photographers:  automatic  film/shutter 
crank,  advances  film  and  cocks  shutter 
simultaneously;  expanded  distance 
scales  for  65  and  80mm  lenses, 
facilitates  pre-set  focus  for  fast 
shooting;  automatic  parallax  compen¬ 
sation;  automatic  doseup  exposure 
factor  guide;  and  others.  Facilities  for 
using  new  220  film  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 

Accepts  5  interchangeable  lenses, 
from  65mm  wide  angle  to  ISOmm 
telephoto,  in  M-X  synchro  shutter 


Mr.  Costa  told  the  subcommit¬ 
tee:  “No  segment  of  the  working 
press,  more  than  news  photogra¬ 
phers,  has  been  taught  by  bitter 
first-hand  e.xperience,  the  extent 
to  which  the  so-called  Public 
Information  Section  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946,  during  its  18-year  history, 


has  been  turned  into  a  vehicle  to 
vithhold  information  from  the 
public.” 

Mr.  Co.^ita  said  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  in- 
'oked  the  .American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Canon  35,  Judicial  Code 


MAMIYA  division  of  Ehrenreich 
^  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 
■Garden  City,  New  York  11533 


^ed  them  to  compare  in  their 
mind’.s-eye  the  image  ere- 
>tcd  by  the  word  description 
>lone  with  a  photograph  of  each 
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1  ^ 

to  1 /500th  second,  also  grip  handle. 

eyelevel  finder  and  other  accessories. 

f! 

1 

$195,  less  lens;  $289.50  with  80mm 

•T. 

1 

f  2.8  lens.  See  your  dealer,  or  write: 

Joking  Kills 
Lawmakers’ 
Scolding  Bill 

By  Odell  Hant«nii 
Associated  Press  Writer 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Nebraska’s  Lej^islature 
laughed  down  a  resolution  which 
would  have  scolded  the  press 
for  “indiscriminate  and  irre¬ 
sponsible”  use  of  its  freedoms. 

For  the  I’ecord,  the  vote 
(July  1)  was  one  in  favor  of 
the  resolution,  two  opposed,  46 
senators  abstaining. 

What  started  out  as  a  serious 
discussion  of  newspaper  respon¬ 
sibility  suddenly  became  a 
joking  matter  when  ScottshlufF 
Sen.  Terry  Carpenter  propo.sed 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
which  said  “those  who  vote  for 
this  resolution  request  that  in 
the  future  their  names  be 
stricken  from  all  news  media.” 

The  Carpenter  amendment 
carried  on  a  voice  vote. 

Moments  later.  Resolution  65 
was  put  to  a  vote. 

The  voting  bell  sounded  but 
only  two  lights  showed  up  on 
the  electric  board — a  green  light 
from  Sen.  Richard  Proud  of 
Omaha,  chief  introducer  of  the 
resolution,  and  a  red  or  “nay” 
light  by  Sen.  Carpenter. 

Until  Sen.  Frank  Nelson  of 
0‘Neill  cast  a  second  nay  vote, 
it  appeared  that  Lt,  Gov.  Phil 
Sorensen  would  be  required  to 
break  the  tie. 

The  Basic  Tenet 

Resolution  65,  co-sponsored 
by  Sen.  Eric  Rasmussen  of 
Fairmont,  called  attention  to 
the  responsibilities  that  accom¬ 
pany  freedom  of  the  press  and 
said  “the  most  certain  way  to 
lose  that  freedom  is  to  use  it 
flagrantly  and  without  regard  to 
the  one  fundamental  and  basic 
tenet  which  should,  in  a  free 
society,  guide  us  all.  That  basic 
tenet  was,  is  and  ever  wdll  be 
— the  truth.” 

Sen.  Proud,  in  a  speech  sup¬ 
porting  the  resolution,  said  it 
was  intended  to  give  “a  slight 
slap  on  the  fingers  to  some  of 
the  press.” 

He  said  Omaha  and  Lincoln 
newspapers  have  on  occasion 
“heaped  abuse”  on  legislators 
aad  the  Governor,  and  have 
been  guilty  of  “distortion  of 
fact.” 

He  cited  what  he  described 
as  examples  and  said  he  had 
other  e.xamples  which  he  was 
not  going  into  for  reasons  of 
time. 

Sen.  Proud  commended  the 


newspapers  for  generally  fac¬ 
tual  over-all  reporting.  But 
said: 

“I  ask  the  editors  of  the 
Omaha  and  Lincoln  papers  to 
get  their  feet  wet  by  coming 
here  to  this  Capitol  building 
and  visiting  w’ith  those  of  us 
who  are  attempting  to  struggle 
with  the  problems  of  Nebraska. 
Where  are  you  and  where  are 
the  other  leaders  of  all  our 
cities  and  farms?  If  a  citizen’s 
committee  exists  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  at  our  tax 
problems  in  an  unbiased  way, 
I  haven’t  heard  of  it. 

“Instead  of  tabbing  us  here 
in  the  legi.slature  as  ‘spenders,’ 
come  on  down  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  the  needs.  You  might  be 
suri)i’ised  .  .  . 

“Go  ahead  and  criticize  us,  we 
don’t  mind  fair  chastisement, 
but  do  it  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  not  from  your  ivory 
towers.” 


It's  Folly 

Sen.  Cecil  Craft  of  North 
Platte  said  he  learne<l  long  ago 
that  “to  fight  with  newspapers 
is  folly,”  because  “while  you’re 
talking  to  50  they  are  talking 
to  50,000.” 

Sen.  Sam  Klaver  of  Omaha 
said  statehouse  reporting  this 
session  “has  been  as  close  to 
perfect  as  possible.”  He  said 
Sen.  Proud  had  given  “one  of 
the  best  Fourth  of  July  speeches 
I  ever  heard,”  and  said  persons 
in  public  life  must  learn  to  grit 
their  teeth  in  the  face  of  criti¬ 
cism. 

Sen.  Frank  Nelson  recited 
poetry  in  counselling  lawmakers 
who  feel  they  have  been  abused 
to  “forgive  and  forget.” 


Oklahoma  Journal 
In  Black  for  Month 

Oklahoma  City 

Without  any  appreciable 
amount  of  national  advertising 
in  its  columns,  the  Oklahoma 
Journal  was  “in  the  black”  for 
May  after  only  nine  months  of 
publication,  directors  of  the 
publishing  company  were  told 
at  their  recent  meeting. 

W.  P.  Atkinson,  president  of 
Oklahoma  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  said  the  Journal  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  Paid 
circulation  of  the  Journal  has 
been  holding  at  approximately 
75,000,  Circulation  Director  Art 
Jiles  reported.  The  first  ABC 
audit  will  cover  the  period  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  80. 

Directors  voted  to  authorize 
the  officers  to  discontinue  public 
sale  of  stock  in  Atkinson  Enter¬ 
prises  on  or  before  Oct.  30. 


Tahloid  Goes  to  10c 

Denytir 

The  Rorkif  Mountain  News 
has  increased  its  weekday  news¬ 
stand  price  from  5  to  10  cents. 
The  morning  tabloid,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  blamed  mount¬ 
ing  costs  for  the  increase,  which 
was  the  first  for  weekday  edi¬ 
tions  since  1944.  The  home  de- 
livei*y  price  remains  $1.75  per 
month,  as  does  the  Sunday  sin¬ 
gle  price  of  15  cents. 


Louis  J.  Krainp  of  AP 
Executive  Staff  Dies 

Louis  J.  Kramp,  53,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Associated  Press 
relations  and  sen’^ices  in  the 
broadcasting  field,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  July  5  in  White  Plains 
(  N.  Y.)  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Kramp  vras  an  assistant 
general  manager  of  AP  and  in 
23  years  with  the  news  service 
had  seiwed  in  Springfield,  Ill., 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  De¬ 
troit.  He  was  transferred  to 
New  York  in  1956  as  a  general 
executive  in  the  Personnel  and 
Newsfeatures  departments. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  St. 
Louis  University  in  1933,  Mr. 
Kramp  went  to  work  in  the 
electric  utility  business.  Three 
years  later  he  landed  his  first 
newspaper  job  —  as  a  sports 
writer,  and  later  political  writer 
with  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
at  Springfield. 


Osborne  Now  Editor 
.4t  Citizen-Advertiser 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Frederik  R-L  Osborne  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Auburn 
Citizen-Advertiser  and  general 
manager  of  Auburn  Publishing 
Co. 

Mr.  Osborne,  son  of  Lithgow 
Osborne,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  succeeds  Charles  J.  Well- 
ner,  who  is  leaving  the  company. 
Mr.  Osborne  has  been  assistant 
general  manager  for  two  years 
and  prior  to  that  was  city  editor 
for  seven  years. 

Mr.  Wellner  joined  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Advertiser  in  1954.  He  had 
been  editor  of  the  Hornell  Trib¬ 
une  and  correspondent  at  the 
Associated  Press  bureaus  in 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo. 


2  Publisher.s  Join 
With  University 
For  CATV  System 

South  Bend,  hi 

Two  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  have  joined  in  organizing 
Valley  Cablevision  Corporatioc 
to  seek  franchises  for  a  commun¬ 
ity  antenna  television  system  ir 
South  Bend,  Elkhart  and  Mis¬ 
hawaka. 

Community  Teleception  Inc. 
owned  by  an  Indianapolis  group 
is  already  bidding  foi'  franchise- 
in  the  area. 

Principals  in  Valley  Cable- 
vision  are  Franklin  D.  Schun 
publisher  of  the  South  Beni 
Tribune,  who  is  president;  the 
Rev'.  Edmund  C.  Joyce  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  is  executive  vice 
president;  and  John  F.  DilleJr. 
publisher  of  the  Elkhart  Tntk 
and  the  Mishawaka  Timet, 
chairman.  Mr.  Dille  is  chairmai 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 

All  of  the  participants  in 
Valley  Cablevision  own  ultn- 
high-frequency  telev'ision  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  South  Bend-Elkhart 
region. 

«  Ht  * 

Extending  its  CATV  interests 
lieyond  New  York  State,  where 
it  operates  in  fiv'e  cities,  New- 
house  Broadcasting  Corporation 
has  acquired  Cablevision  of  An¬ 
niston,  Alabama.  The  price  for 
the  company,  which  has  1900 
subscribers  paying  $4.95  per 
month,  was  reported  as  $800,00#. 
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State  Capitol  Bouquet 
For  W.  R.  Beaumier 


Austin,  Tex. 
When  W.  R.  Beaumier,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lu/fcii 
(Tex.)  News,  vv'as  honored  by 
the  forest  industries  last  year, 
he  found  that  recognition  of  the 
honors  extended  right  up  to  the 
Capitol 

Mr.  Beaumier,  recipient  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of 


the  American  Forest  Products  ipluggin 


Industries  Inc.,  was  further 


honored  by  a  joint  resolution  of  plumn 


the  Texas  Senate  and  House,  as 
a  result  of  w'inning  the  award. 
He  is  the  only  Texan  ever  so 
honored. 
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Cunnin^liam  Retires 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Elmer  F.  Cunningham,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
Evening  Journal  for  26  years, 
has  retired  from  the  News- Jour¬ 
nal  papers.  He  has  been  feature 
editor  of  both  the  morning  and 
evening  Journal  the  past  two 
years. 


Howard  Leaves  $92,769 

Peter  D.  Howard,  former  Lon¬ 
don  new’spaperman  w’ho  became 
leader  of  the  Moral  Rearmament 
Movement,  left  an  estate  of 
769.  He  died  in  South  AmeriM 
last  February.  Mr.  Howard  len 
the  estate  to  his  widow  an® 
daughter. 
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^^IVDICATES 


The  column:  “Week-end  Re- 
;«n  on  Tliat  Latest  Best  Seller.” 


]iapers  of  his  wit  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  his  daily  comic  panel, 

1  m  ^  11  1^  1  made  his  debut  in  a  paperback 

A  I  issued  July  1  by  Pocket 

-k  0  -m  "WWrT  1  1  Adcox  Associates,  San  Francis- 

l-C  1^171  pklAT"  1:^11  \j|/  I V  introduced  the  panel  by  Nat 

▼  Avy  V/vA  TT  Greenwood  three  years  ago. 

Bv  Kav  Erwin  y  I  TVJ 

«m  Legal  iNews 

Btioc  ^  concept  in  a  brief  lists  are  found  in  newspapers  ^  ^ 

mun  tx^t-seller  book  review  here  and  there  from  coast  to 

^  for  medium  and  smaller  news-  coast.  But  the  reading?  public  OCl.  V  J.  J.Cl>9 

.Mi(u  developed  sue-  cannot  find  reviews  of  these 

«.'fully  over  the  last  15  months  books.  By  the  time  a  book  hits  i  o  '|*'t‘OOTl  ^ 

Inf  3'  a  qualified  and  perceptive  the  best-seller  list,  reviews  of  1/vFvl.l.O 

mill,  reviewer.  the  book  are  found  only  in  back- 

P  issues  of  newspapers.  The  ACCN  News  Service 

The  column:  “Week-end  Re-  “People  respect  books,  whether  (220  W.  1st  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
they  read  them  or  not.  Because  Calif.  90012)  which  for  30  years 


Ii„_  The  columnist:  Arthur  Ben-  of  this,  liook-news  can  add  to  a  provided  a  legal  news  .serv- 
flm  i™'''  Anderson.  newspaper’s  prestige.  About  20  ice,  is  adding  a  twice-weekly 

The  format:  One-half  column  or  30  b^ks  come  off  the  presses  cartoon  to  its  features. 


jntplaweek. 

I  The  release:  Immediate. 


each  week.  But  the  newspaper 
reader  does  not  know  that  any 


The  syndicate  is  a  department 
of  the  Associated  Court  &  Com- 


j,  I  The  distributor:  The  Ander-  given  book  has  any  special  claim  mercial  Newspapers,  Inc.,  St. 


Feature  Syndicate,  1912  on  his  interest,  so  he  had  no 
Cedar  Lake  Blvd.,  Minneapolis,  reason  to  pay  attention  to  the 


on  his  interest,  so  he  had  no  Louis. 

reason  to  jiay  attention  to  the  Kenyon  Edwards,  editor  of  the 
review.  The  public,  however,  has  service,  which  provides  a  daily 


good  reason  to  pay  attention  to  bulletin  to  subscribers,  an- 
More  than  a  year  was  spent  the  review  of  an  announced  best-  nounced  a  new  twice-a-week, 
:r.  research  into  the  practicality  seller.  People  feel  that  if  a  lot  of  two-column  cartoon,  available  in 
?:  his  new  idea  by  Arthur  Ben-  readers  like  a  book,  maybe  Juat  or  repro  proof.  These  car- 
;amin  Anderson  before  he  they’ll  like  it  too.  toons,  which  have  a  legal  theme, 

launched  “Week-end  Report  on  “Besides  writing  for  people  are  drawn  by  Sid  Hix,  a  profes- 
Ihat  Latest  Best  Seller”  15  who  read  Ixaoks,  I  have  another  sional  artist  now  living  in 
nnths  ago.  He  introduced  the  aim,”  added  Mr.  Anderson.  “I  Florida.  They  are  made  avail- 
f  ature  to  newspapers  in  Feb-  want  to  give  the  general  public,  to  the  service  through  the 

nary  of  last  year  and  already  many  of  whom  seldom  read  a  Miami  Review,  the  AAN  news- 


nary  of  last  year  and  already  many  of  whom  seldom  read  a  Miami  Review,  the  AAN  news- 
has  built  up  a  creditable  list  of  book,  a  clear  idea  of  the  content  laaper  in  that  city, 
ledium  and  smaller  daily  news-  of  the  latest  book  to  engage  the  The  syndicate  sells  the  news 
papers  reaching  from  California  public’s  attention.  For,  whether  .service  only,  the  service  plus 
Massachusetts.  you  are  a  book-reader  or  not,  a  cartoons,  or  the  cartoons  only  to 


Massachusetts.  you  are  a  book-reader  or  not,  a  cartoons,  or  the  cartoons  only  to 

latest-best-seller  is  news.  Every-  uny  paying  subscriber  and  mem- 
Foiir  Lists  gj.jg  jikeg  to  know  what’s  going  hership  in  the  trade  association 

Mr.  Anderson  uses  four  estab-  on — and  talk  about  it,  if  possible,  is  not  a  prerequisite.  ..  . 

hed  best-seller  lists  New  “I  do  not  do  the  choosing.  The  Features  presently  di.stributed: 

hrk  Times,  Netv  York  Herald  hook-buying  public  chooses  the  1)  Daily  legal,  commercial 
frihune,  Time  and  Publishers'  •’ook  for  review.  I  am  not  and  government  news  and  fea- 


Features  presently  distributed: 
1)  Daily  legal,  commercial 


TffWj/ — in  making  his  selec- 
-on  of  a  book  for  review. 

T  review  the  highest-ranking 
title  on  the  list,”  explained 
Kr.  Ander.son.  “I  have  rules  for 
electing  the  book.  I  can  turn 


liook  for  review.  I  am  not  and  government  news  and  fea- 
acquainted  with  publishers,  tures,  domestic  and  foreign, 
liooksellers  or  writers.”  daily  except  Saturday. 


‘Belvedere’  B<M>k 


“Beh'edere, 


riters.”  daily  except  Saturday. 

*  2)  Cartoons  twice  a  week, 

j  ,  3)  “This  Day  In  Law,”  a 

^*****^  short  summary  of  historic  events 

a  cartoon  dog  of  past  years  for  particular 


iiini  a  book,  if  this  seems  ad-  character  who  suspects  .strongly  dates,  issued  fortnightly. 


-able,  but  then  I  must  go  on  that  he  is  a  human  being  and 
» the  next  liook  in  line,  accord-  convinced  many  readers  of 


4)  “U.S.  Supreme  Court  Com- 


to  my  rules.  U.o.  and  oO 

“A  dishonest  approach  to  this  ' 

;  b  would  lead  to  the  deliberate  1  <  *  U  O  L I 

plugging’  of  books,”  observed  !  fl  W 1 1 

Mr.  Anderson.  “As  I  see  it,  this  A  Sped 

wumn  is  strictly  a  news  fea- 
^re.  And  ‘influenced’  selection 

J  a  took  for  review  toward  a  «  The  Comeback  of 
so  -iag  instead  of  an  honest  ap-  the  Film-Makers 
raisal  is  totally  foreign  to  my  1  tl  c  j  c  l 
in  conducting  the  column.”  |  *  .  t"® 

Mr.  Anderson  was  educated  at 
Wd  and  the  University  of  gy  Veteran  Film 
^mesota,  with  election  to  Phi  brand  new  appri 
*la  Kappa,  and  he  returned  to  American  life.  6  p 
«r\-ard  for  a  postgraduate  750  words.  Ordei 
if?ree. 

“Editors  recognize  public  in-  Marjorie 

f«st  in  best-sellers  by  printing  INDEPEI 

‘'ort  lists  of  best-selling  books,”  P  C 

■Tplained  Mr.  Anderson.  “Such 
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has  convinced  many  readers  of  ments,”  about  500  words  of  edi- 
100  U.S.  and  50  European  new.s-  torial  comment  on  decisions. 


HOLLYWOOD  RENAISSANCE’ 

A  Special  6-Part  Series  By  Lorraine  Gauguin 
Available  After  July  1 1 


•  Why  Newer  Stars 
Aren't  Working  Out 

e  What  Critics  Need 
To  Know  About  Films 


By  Veteran  Film  Industry  Columnist  Gauguin,  a 
brand  new  appraisal  of  this  important  part  of 
American  life.  6  parts  of  1,500  words,  or  12  parts  of 
750  words.  Orders  being  received  by:  .  # 

Marjorie  Lawion,  News  Manager 

INDEPENDENT  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
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POP’S  ART — Donald  Steinfirst,  music  critic  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  stands  in  the  wings  as  the  Mount  Lebanon  High  School  band 
goes  on  stage  for  the  Three  Rivers  Arts  Festival  of  Carnegie  Institute. 
He's  the  executive  director — father,  so  to  speak — of  the  show  (noon- 
hour  concerts,  exhibits  of  paintings,  sculpture,  etc.,  opera,  folk  music, 
dramatic  performances).  Equitable  Life  Assurance  society  of  the  U.S. 
makes  the  space  available  in  Pittsburgh  Gateway  Plaza. 


syndicate 

lOentences 

High  school  students,  chant¬ 
ing  civil  rights  son^s,  picketed 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishinpr 
Company  offices  at  Portland, 
Me.,  to  protest  omission  of  the 
“Peanuts”  pape  from  an  edition 
of  the  Portland  Sumlan  Telv- 
l/ram. 

Pickets  claimed  monbership 
in  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Deletion  of  “Peanuts”  from 
the  Sunday  Paper  (SPDPSP). 

Declaring alleffiance  to  Charles 
Schulz,  creator  of  “Peanuts,” 
which  is  distributed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  the  pickets 
continui*d  marching  even  though 
a  Sunday  Telegram  reporter  ap¬ 
peared  with  an  advance  copy  of 
the  following  week’s  “Peanuts” 
color  page  to  prove  the  omission 
would  not  happen  again. 

Bob  Brown,  who  writes  the 
“Science  for  You”  feature  (Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation)  and 
who  is  author  of  two  Ixioks, 
“Science  Circus”  and  “Science 
Circus  #2”  (Fleet  Publishing 
Corporation),  has  been  invited, 
with  his  assistant.  Miss  Barbara 
Black,  to  perform  some  of  his 
unusual  science  experiments  for 
President  Johnson  and  other 
notables  at  the  Drew  Pearson 
farm,  15  miles  from  Washington, 
.4ug.  7.  In  one  stunt.  Miss  Black 
stands  on  a  million-volt  Tesla 
transformer  and  allows  enough 
electricity  to  flow  up  her  body 
to  set  fire  to  wooden  paddles 
held  in  her  hand. 

John  Keasler,  Miami  Xcwit, 
wrote  in  one  of  his  syndicated 
humor  columns  about  the 
merging  of  two  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  kids: 

“Alarm  might  well  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  way  things  are 
going,  the  ultimate  merger  will 
leave  one  rewriteman  in  the 
world  and  267,321  press  agents 
lined  up  to  hand  him  things  to 
throw  in  the  wastebasket.” 

« 

TRIM  TRH3CS 

Selma  Erlen,  columnist  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  exponent  of  modern  dance,  a 
director  of  physical  education 
for  women,  .school  teacher  and 
star  of  a  tv  exercise  program, 
has  put  together  a  series  of  15 
exercises  for  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  series,  “Trim  Tricks,”  is 
distributed  by  Kewsday  Specials, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Each  day’s 
exercise  manual  is  illustrated 
with  a  combination  of  photo  and 
diagram,  which  almo.st  tell  the 
story  without  text. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Tom  Wolfe,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  feature  writer, 
called  by  some  .4merica’s  most 
contemporary  writer  (a  con¬ 
troversial  one.  too),  has  col¬ 
lected  some  of  his  best  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  work  in  his 
first  book,  “The  Kandy-Kolored 
Tangerine  -  Flake  Streamline 
Baby”  (Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux.  $5.50).  The  author  takes 
careful  aim  and  zeroes  in  on 
the  new,  exotic  forms  of  status¬ 
seeking  —  .social,  cultural  and 
otherwise  —  that  are  flourishing 
across  the  country  from  New’ 
York  to  Los  Angeles.  A  central 
theme  is  that  a  young,  dynamic 
social  class,  “vulgar”  and  “com¬ 
mon”  to  the  Establishment,  has 
emerged  since  the  last  war.  The 
title  is  derived  from  the  incredi- 
'oly  stylized  custom  cars  that 
California  kids  design  and  pro¬ 
duce. 

Don  Cook,  for  22  years  chief 
European  correspondent  of  the 
.Vc?t’  Y>ork  Herald  Tribune  and 
now  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Los  Anijeles  (Calif.)  Times,  is 
the  author  of  “Floodtide  In 
Europe”  ( Putnam’s.  August. 
$6.50). 


Paul  Gallico,  former  newspa¬ 
per  sports  w’riter  who  lives  in 
Europe  and  is  a  prolific  author 
of  books,  has  written  an  amus¬ 
ing  little  novel,  “Mrs.  ’Arris 
Goes  To  Parliament”  (Double¬ 
day.  June  18.  152  pages.  $2.95). 
Tw’o  of  his  many  IxKiks  were 
“Mrs.  ’Arris  Goes  To  Paris”  and 
“Mrs.  ’Arris  Goes  To  New 
York.”  In  October,  Doubleday 
w’ill  publish  Paul  Galileo’s  “The 
Golden  People,”  a  new  look  at 
the  great  athletes  of  the  ’20s 
and  ’30s. 

George  S.  Turnbull,  former 
dean  of  the  Univ’ersity  of  Ore¬ 
gon  School  of  Journalism,  is 
author  of  “Journalists  in  the 
Making:  A  History  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregon”  (School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  Illustrated  162 
pages.  $5).  The  author’s  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  institution  has 
extended  from  1917  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  in  one  role  or  another.  Mr. 
Turnbull  began  work  on  the  his¬ 
tory  prior  to  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary’  of  the  school  in  1962-63.  He 
is  now’  working  on  a  second  vol¬ 
ume  that  W’ill  deal  w’ith  stories 
of  the  students  who  hav’e  gone 
through  the  school  in  its  53 
years. 

Godfrey  Blunden  w’ho  was 
among  the  few  Western  re¬ 


porters  to  witness  the  Battle  of 
Stalingrad  and  the  jitter  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  Kharkov  and  other 
fronts  is  author  of  “Eastern 
Europe,”  volume  28  in  the  Life 
World  Library  series ,  published 
by  Time  Inc.  ($2.95). 

.Alexander  P.  Adams,  a  free¬ 
lance  W’riter,  jiublic  relations 
consultant,  and  former  newsman 
with  the  Sew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courani 
and  United  Press,  is  the  author 
of  “Handbook  of  Practical  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations”  (Thomas  Y. 
Crow’ell  Co.  July  30.  $6.95).  Sub¬ 
title  of  the  book  is  “The  Non- 
inofessional’s  Guide  to  News 
Media  and  Technicpies.” 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Newt. 
W’ho  wrote  “Revolt  On  The 
Caminis,”  is  now  coming  on; 
with  a  second  book,  “The  Lib¬ 
eral  Establishment:  Who  Runs 
America — and  How”  (Devin- 
Adair.  July.  320  pages.  $5.95) 
the  August  choice  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Book  Club. 

Ray  Pierre  Corsini,  an  edi; 
and  newspaperwoman,  formerly 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  te\h  K 
her  experiences  as  a  traveler  in 
Russia  in  “Caviar  For  Break 
fast”  (Bobbs-Merrill.  July  2c 
288  pages.  $5.95). 

William  M.  Clark,  columnis: 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Pne 
Herald-Evening  Express,  ha; 
written  a  Irook,  “From  Thnugh: 
To  Theme”  (J.  Weston  Walch, 
Publisher,  1145  Congress  Si. 
P.O.  Box  1075,  Portland,  Me 
Looseleaf.  Large  format.  14’ 
pages).  It’s  designed  to  improve 
the  writing  techniques  of  higk 
school  juniors  and  seniors  and 
embodies  the  practical  tech¬ 
niques  learned  by  the  author 
from  his  new’spaper  work.  Ass 
former  English  teacher,  Mr 
Clark  understands  the  short¬ 
coming  of  composition. 

• 

Mariner  Series 

The  Mariner  flight  to  Mar? 
in  mid-July  will  be  c(inimemQr- 
ated  in  advance  by  Newspapt. 
Enterprise  Association,  which 
has  created  a  5-part  story-strip- 

The  team  of  Don  Oakley,  chic: 
editorial  writer,  and  John  Lane, 
staff  artist,  combined  their 
talents  on  this  series. 

• 

Returns  From  Tour 

Irene  Corbally  Kuhn,  whose 
column,  “In  My  Opinion  .  •  • 
is  syndicated  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  returned  from  a 
three  months’  writing  trip  which 
took  her  to  South  Africa  and  R 
other  countries  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  w’ith  side  trips  to  the 
Canary  and  Balaeric  Islands. 
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paperbacks  Boost 
Column  Readership 

By  Will 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers:  From  left;  Seated — Frank  W.  Lester,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  first  vicepresident;  Paul  C.  Schulz,  Indianapolis  Star-News,  pres¬ 
ident.  Standing — John  E.  Stein,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
treasurer;  Max  O.  Taylor,  Portland  Oregonian  and  Journal,  secretary; 
Joseph  P.  Lynch,  Washington  Post,  third  vicepresident;  C.  Kenneth 
Ward,  Hartford  Courant,  second  vicepresident. 


Of  the  more  than  500  news¬ 
papers  carrying  the  “Heloise” 
wlumn  from  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  about  80  are  promoting 
it  with  the  use  of  a  paperbound 
book  that  has  sold  more  than 
half  a  million  copies. 

“Heloise’s  Household  Hints,” 
a  lO-chajiter,  1  (iS-page  hook  con¬ 
taining  excerpts  from  Heloise’s 
columns  is  available  at  discount 
prices  to  newspapers  by  arrange¬ 
ment  with  KFS  and  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Company,  special  projects 
office  for  I’ockct  Books  Inc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Uoy  Benjamin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  distributing  organi¬ 
zation,  the  l)ook  is  being  used  as 
a  circulation  premium,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  tie-ins,  as  a  classified 
ad  booster,  circulation  builder, 
carrier  incentive,  contest  prize, 
as  'veil  as  a  general  joromotion 
and  public  relations  tool  to  build 
readership  for  the  column. 

Sale  of  the  books  has  been 
profitable  for  newspapers,  too, 
with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
•elling  more  than  52,000  copies, 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  New 
Haven  Register  each  topping 
40,000  copies.  Detroit  Free  Press 
sales  have  passed  30,000;  the 
Seattle  Times  has  hit  the  35,000 
mark;  the  Nashville  Banner, 
10,500;  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  3,500  and  the  Delphos 
(0.)  Herald,  2,000. 

All  Media  Used 

Newspapers  used  a  variety  of 
media  in  the  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  coupon  offers  attached  to 
the  Heloise  column,  counter  dis¬ 
plays  in  newspaper  offices,  radio 
and  tv  spot  tie-ins,  truck  poster 
promotions,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  in-paper  ads,  boxes  and  an¬ 
nouncements.  All  of  the  news¬ 
papers  used  a  special  promotion¬ 
al  imprint  on  the  back  cover  of 
the  book  including  copy  on  the 
column  and  the  paper’s  logo. 

Frank  Leeming,  public  affairs 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
bispatch,  called  the  promotion 
"an  immediate  snowball  .  . .  with 
10,000  sold  the  first  week  using 
coupon  offers  and  feature  back¬ 
up  in  the  i)aper,  plus  radio,  tv, 
truck  posters,  counter  displays.” 

“We  are  planning  to  give  one 
Heloise  book  with  every  family 
^nt  ad  I'laced,”  said  Murray 
pthen,  editor  and  publisher, 
Wphos  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald. 
Also  employes  of  every  busi- 
■tass  holding  a  contract  with  us 


will  i-eceive  one,  and  our  carrier 
boys  offer  copies  for  new  starts.” 

The  Heloise  l)ook  I'romotion 
was  instrumental  in  helping  de¬ 
velop  an  eight-page  advertising 
section.  We  arranged  for  a  large 
department  store  to  give  Heloise 
as  traffic-builders,”  said  Robert 
Seligman,  retail  advertising 
manager,  the  Boston  Siindag 
Advertiser. 

«  «  itt 

SEEDS— The  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  has  wound  up  another 
.successful  piomotion  to  add 
beauty  to  Central  Florida. 

In  two  days,  the  newspai)ers 
disposed  of  (>6,000  .seeds  of  the 
subtropical  Bauhinia  (flowering 
orchid)  tree  which  it  distributed 
free  to  residents  of  nine  of  the 
12  counties  in  its  circulation 
area. 

Previously,  the  newspapers 
and  publisher  Martin  Andersen 
have  distributed  camellias,  grape 
vines,  and  yellow  Tabebuias,  as 
a  public  service. 

«  *  * 

GIRLS  GOLF— The  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  with  the 
blessings  of  the  Texas  Women’s 
Golf  Association,  will  sponsor  a 
Junior  Girls  Golf  Tournament, 
July  26-30,  at  the  Canyon  Creek 
Country  Club,  in  suburban 
Richardson.  The  Tournament 
will  be  open  to  all  girls  18  years 
and  younger  who  are  permanent 
residents  of  Texas. 

The  Women’s  Golf  Association 
will  cooperate  by  providing 
housing  for  those  girls  who  wish 
to  stay  in  private  homes  during 
the  Dallas  visit.  Felix  McKnight, 
executive  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  Herald,  during 
his  earlier  newspaper  days, 
started  the  State  Junior  Boys 
Tournament  in  San  Antonio. 

4c  «  « 

PLAN  100 — A  new  gatefold 
brochure  released  by  the  LaSalle 
(Ill.)  News-Tribune  provides 
market  information  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  industries  and  the 
newspaper  operation. 

Plan  100,  outlined  in  the 
folder,  tells  of  the  market’s  100- 
mile  radius  from  Chicago;  100- 
percent  penetration  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  News-Tribune;  100- 
letter  merchandising  plan;  and 
100%  newspaper  cooperation, 
plus  other  factors.  Copies  are 
available  from  offices  of  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
offices. 


Computer 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


“There  is  absolutely  no  truth 
in  this  rumor.  As  has  previously 
been  stated  and  published,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Journal- 
American,  have  had  exploratory 
discussion  concerning  possible 
measures  to  effect  a  reduction 
in  operational  costs. 

“Speculation  concerning  these 
discussions  has  led  to  un¬ 
founded  conjecture  and  rumors. 
The  spread  of  these  rumors 
serves  only  to  harm  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Journal-American 
and  its  employes.  I  urge  you 
not  to  participate  in  spreading 
these  harmful  rumors.” 

Meetings  on  (iuntruets 

Members  of  the  stereotypers’ 
union  were  called  to  a  meeting 
Sunday  (July  11)  “because  of 
the  contemplated  consolidation 
of  three  daily  newspapers,” 
according  to  James  J.  McMahon, 
piesident.  They  will  be  asked 
to  consider  whether  they  should 
rescind  a  verified  contract  with 
the  seven  major  dailies. 

Meetings  were  scheduled  for 
next  week  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  contract  with  the 
mailers’  union.  Job  security  and 
automation  remain  the  two 
chief  blocks  to  an  agreement, 
Thomas  Laura,  president,  said. 

The  union,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  is  seeking  to  protect 
the  situations  of  900  members 
who  work  on  newspapers.  Of 
the  total,  500  are  situation 


holders,  the  rest  are  substitutes 
required  for  week-end  work  on 
Sunday  editions. 

The  union  continues  to  insist 
that  attrition  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  automation  problem,  and 
lias  proposed  what  it  calls  “con¬ 
trolled  attrition.”  Thus  a  figure 
would  be  set  l)elow  which  the 
number  of  union  members  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  newspapers  would 
not  fall  before  a  new  member 
would  be  put  on  the  force.  Still 
on  the  table  also  is  the  union’s 
Ijroposal  of  a  joint  l)oard  to 
settle  the  automation  question 
after  the  contract  is  signed. 

The  guild’s  separate  meetings 
with  publishers  were  suspended 
until  the  week  of  July  19,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  union’s  convention 
in  Detroit  July  11-18,  according 
to  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident. 

• 

5  Foreijjn  Newsmen 
.4re  Niemaii  Fellows 

Cambridge.  Mass. 

Harvard  University  has  ap¬ 
pointed  five  Associate  Nieman 
Fellows  for  the  1965-66  aca¬ 
demic  year.  They  are: 

Tertius  Myburgh,  political 
correspondent,  the  Star,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa. 

Sae  Hyong  Cho,  assistant 
managing  editor,  the  Kyunhyang 
Shinmun,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Dev’  Prasad  Kumar,  special 
representative,  the  Statesman, 
New  Delhi  and  Calcutta. 

Rodolfo  Tubig  Reyes,  re¬ 
porter,  the  Tim.es,  Philippines. 

Michio  Shimizu,  political  and 
economic  affairs  section  of  the 
Tokyo  Times. 
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Folksongs 

(Continued  from  page.  15^ 


native  language,”  Crofut  ex¬ 
plained.  “Then  we’d  mix  in 
American  lullabyes,  work  songs, 
blues  tunes.  Even  if  the  villagers 
didn’t  understand  all  the  words, 
they  were  still  able  to  identify 
the  themes  with  their  oum  lives. 

“We’d  try  an  American  row¬ 
ing  song.  Then  a  Vietnamese 
rowing  song.  An  American  love 
song.  Then  a  Vietnamese  love 
song.  This  way,  the  villagers 
could  see  the  continuity  between 
our  two  cultures.” 

Some  of  their  repertoire  were 
children’s  animal  and  nonsense 
songs,  utilizing  the  sounds  of 
roosters,  cats,  dogs  and  ele¬ 
phants.  These  went  over  big  in 
the  villages. 

Other  favorites  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  villagers  were  American 
songs  about  weather,  dating  and 
marriage.  When  needed,  a  trans¬ 
lator  stood  nearby  to  convey 
meanings  to  the  Vietnamese. 

The  two  Americans  would  per¬ 
form  for  the  Villagers,  then  the 
Mohlam  team  would  take  over, 
improvising  short  .skits.  One 
might  be  about  an  old  woman 
who  became  deathly  sick,  went 
to  the  American  hospital  nearby 
and  got  well.  Another  would  tell 
about  the  Viet  Cong  tax  collector 
who  came  along  and  took  money 
from  his  owTi  son-in-law. 

“The  villagers  thought  the  tax 
collector  skit  was  terribly 
funny,”  Addiss  explained.  “And 
we  probably  had  some  Viet  Cong 
right  in  our  audience.” 

Another  Mohlam  skit  or  song 
would  describe  how  South  Viet 
Nam  pigs,  crossbred  from  Amer¬ 
ican  pigs,  got  bigger  and  fatter 
and  more  pinkish  and  black, 
while  the  Viet  Cong  pigs  re¬ 
mained  small,  dark  and  gray. 

Addiss  and  Crofut  kept  pretty 
much  away  from  open  propa¬ 
gandizing,  leaving  this  to  the 
Mohlam  teams.  When  the  two 
Americans  did  have  a  message, 
it  came  through  the  lyrics  of 
standard  folk  songs  such  as: 

We  will  sing  it  lo%id  and 
strong,  so  everyone  will  know 
That  thfi  road  to  freedom  is  a 
long  way  to  go. 

For  their  efforts  in  the  Far 
East,  Addiss  and  Crofut  were 
given  medals  by  President  John¬ 
son  on  their  return  to  the  States. 
• 

General  Maiiajjer 

Ker.mit,  Tex. 
New  general  manager  of  the 
Kermit  Daily  Sun  is  J.  Arthur 
Parsons.  He  succeeds  Dave 
Sclair  who  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Parsons  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sun  since  it  be¬ 
gan  publication  in  1963. 


Great  Lakes  Paper 
Customers  Buying 
180,621  Shares 

Fort  William,  Ont. 

An  offer  by  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company  Ltd.,  to  cus¬ 
tomers  having  newsprint  con¬ 
tracts  to  huy  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  resulted  in  options  cover¬ 
ing  180,621  shares  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1964. 

When  options  are  exercised, 
according  to  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  report,  the  shares  will  he 
added  to  the  present  total  of 
3,600,000  shares.  All  options 
will  expire  Dec.  31,  1973. 

Purpose  of  the  offer,  the  re¬ 
port  explained,  was  to  strength¬ 
en  relations  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  customers  by  af¬ 
fording  the  latter  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  a  direct  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  enterprise 
and  to  provide  the  company 
with  a  long-term  continuity  of 
contract  tonnage. 

The  company  announced  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting  its  offer 
to  customers  for  newsprint  op¬ 
tions  on  common  shares  at  $25 
per  share. 

The  number  of  shares  in¬ 
volved  depends  on  the  term  of 
the  contract,  annual  tonnage  to 
he  purchased,  and  the  tonnage 
to  be  delivered  in  the  first  10 
years. 

Aggregate  number  of  shares 
to  be  covered  by  all  options  will 
not  exceed  400,000  and  will  be 
exercisable  during  the  first  10 
contract  years  on  the  basis  of 
tonnage  of  newsprint  purchased 
and  paid  for. 

• 

Hartley  Resigns,  Reider 
Steps  Up  at  Spectator 

Columbus,  Ohio 

C.  Carlton  Hartley,  publisher 
of  the  Speetator,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publishing  eight  editions 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
125,000,  has  resigned. 

Robert  W’.  Reider  has  been 
named  president  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  with  Mr.  Hartley  re¬ 
maining  as  a  director.  Control¬ 
ling  stock  in  the  newspaper  was 
recently  purchased  by  Ohio 
Radio  Inc. 

Mr.  Hartley  will  remain  as 
publisher  and  owner  of  the 
Greenfield  (Ohio)  Daily  Times 
and  of  the  daily  London  (Ohio) 
Madison  Press,  and  the  weekly 
Plain  City  Advocate. 

New  general  manager  of  the 
Spectator  is  Wes  H.  Kreger. 
R.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Hartley 
organization  has  been  named 
business  manager  and  Marcus 
T.  Orr,  remains  as  managing 
editor. 


„  .  ,  ,  Newsprint  Flow 

Beginner  8  Plnck  *■ 

Rockford,  Ill.  Restored  from 

Dorothy  Horzempa,  feature 
department  reporter,  Rockford 

Newsi)apers,  won  the  1965  na-  ^^OUUlCrU  iTllUB 
tional  award  of  the  Aviation-  ,  .  ..  ,  „  „ 

Space  Writers  Association  for 

the  reporting  of  her  experiences  ®  mills—a- 

when  she  learned  to  fly  last  year,  eluding  th®®®  produi  ing 
Her  series,  “Cleared  for  Take-  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pine 

off,”  told  of  her  pilot  training  Blu^>  Ark.  back  m  full 

and  solo  flight.  production  on  Tuesday  follow- 

ing  a  22-day  strike  of  paper- 
makers- 

~  -  rri  •  Agreement  reached  Fridav 

Lopley  1  rainees  (July  2)  involved  about  13,000 

^  *'  workers  in  the  Southern  Kraft 

May  Earn  Bids  '“'rZ"™«onai  pap,.r  a, 

rp  17  111.*  ¥  I,  contract,  retroactive  to  June  1, 

1.  O  r  lliitimC  Jons  provides  for  a  general  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  IOV2  cents  an  hour  in 
La  Jolla,  Calif,  the  first  year  and  914  cents  an 
Summer  means  the  start  of  the  hour  in  the  second  year.  In- 
busy  season  for  the  Copley  eluding  fringe  benefit.s,  the  com- 
Newspapers  Editorial  Training  pany  said,  the  value  of  the  new 

Program.  It  starts  in  mid-June  contract  is  estimated  at  34  cents 

when  commencement  exercises  over  the  two  years, 
are  completed,  and  continues  The  unions.  United  Paper- 
until  fall.  makers  and  Paperworkers  and 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Intemational  Brotherhood  of 
young  men  and  women  from  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  Workers,  sought  a  general  wage 
joining  the  program.  increase  of  12  cents  an  hour  the 

Four  trainees  in  San  Diego  first  year  and  a  4^4%  gain  the 
are  John  Stanton,  University  of  second  year,  plus  restrictions  on 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  replacement  of  maintenance 
Richard  Reel)  Jr.,  San  Jose  workers  with  outside  help  and 
State  College,  both  assigned  to  job  .security, 
the  Union;  and  Nancy  Eckis,  A  spokesman  for  Interna- 
Willamette  College,  and  Andrew  tional  Paper  said  figures  were 
Makarushka,  Columbia  Univer-  not  yet  available  for  actual  ten¬ 
sity,  to  the  Evening  Tribune.  nage  of  newsprint  lost  due  to 


Copley  Trainees 
May  Earn  Bids 
To  Fulltime  Jobs 


The  unions.  United  Paper- 
makers  and  Paperworkers  and 


The  three  with  Copley  Los  the  strike. 

Angeles  Newspapers  are  Ste-  in  Canada,  a  union  official 
phen  Spence,  San  Jose  State  said  a  strike  scheduled  for  mid- 
College,  Monrovia  Daily  News-  night  July  3  against  Canadian 
Post;  Dennis  Tristram,  San  Intemational  Paper  Ltd.  in 
Diego  State  College,  Burbank  three  provinces  was  i)ostponed 
Daily  Review,  and  Anthony  Pro-  to  comply  with  New  Brunswick 
fumo  Jr.,  Long  Beach  State  Col-  law.  Employes  are  compelled  to 
lege,  Alhambra  Post-Advocate.  wait  14  days  after  the  province’s 
The  training  program,  started  labor  minister  hands  down  a 
in  1957,  is  a  part  of  the  Copley  conciliation  report  before  taking 
Newspapers  Department  of  strike  action.  The  report  was 
Education.  handed  down  last  week. 

With  the  addition  of  the 
CLAN  program  this  year,  16 

young  men  and  women  will  be  Publisllinis  Company 
offered  paid  on-the-job  training,  c  11  o  •  T*  I?* 

If  they  complete  the  program  »ells  Printing  f  irm 

successfully,  they  may  be  offered  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

permanent  employment  by  one  The  News  Publishing  Com- 
of  the  15  Copley  newspapers  in  pany  is  getting  out  of  the  com- 
Illinois  and  Southern  California,  mercial  printing  business  with 
•  the  sale  of  equipment  and  facili- 

¥Tr»¥  TVT  1  ties  of  the  News  Printing  A 

U  PI  Manager  IVameu  Litho  division  to  the  Boyd  Press. 

Dallas  The  late  Donald  L.  Boyd  was 


Sells  Printing  Firm 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
The  News  Publishing  Com- 


¥Tr»¥  Tty¥  TVT  1  tlcS  llie  i'NeWS  irrilllilifi  ^  I 

LPI  Manager  IVameu  Litho  division  to  the  Boyd  Press.  I 

Dallas  The  late  Donald  L.  Boyd  was 
Lloyd  T.  Holbeck  has  been  employed  in  1922  by  the  late 
appointed  manager  of  the  United  H.  C.  Ogden,  founder  of  the 
Press  International  bureau  in  News,  to  manage  the  printing 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  it  was  an-  division.  Richard  H.  Boyd  « 
nounced  July  6  by  William  C.  now  president  of  the  printing 
Payette,  Southwest  Division  company, 
manager.  A  member  of  the  Little  The  News  Publishing  Com- 
Rock  staff  since  1958,  he  sue-  pany  will  continue  to  prodnee 
ceeds  James  R.  Campbell,  now  photo-engravings  for  its  news- 
a  regional  executive  for  UPI.  papers  and  outside  customers. 
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then  into  the  computer.  The 
computer  justifies,  hyphenates 
and  returns  its  data  to  the 
buffer.  TJie  justified  and  hyphen¬ 
ated  data  is  then  allotted  at  110 
characters  a  second  to  a  tape 
r^perforator  attached  to  the 
irst  avaiiahle  linecaster  set  up 
for  the  desired  .style  of  type. 

The  allottiuK  schedule  varies 
lurinK  tlie  day.  Early  in  the 
inominK,  all  the  machines  may 
be  set  on  aacate  for  classified.  As 
the  new.s  run  starts,  possibly 
half  will  l»e  on  a^ate  and  the 
ither  half  on  Iwdy  tyi)e.  Then, 
at  edition  time  all  machines  will 
be  on  body  type.  A  special  font 
number  i.s  assigned  to  time  copy, 

50  the  operators  will  set  hot  copy 
first. 

Exr<'pli<m  Dictionary 

The  hyphenation  sy.stem  is 
based  on  the  probability  of  a 
hyphen  point  betw'een  pairs  of 
letters.  Stored  in  the  exception 
dictionary  are  words  such  as 
“February”,  which  has  to  be 
divided  between  the  “b”  and  the 
•r",  and  other  words  w’hich  offer 
unusual  problems.  Generally, 
computer  hyphenation  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  If  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  like  the  result  the 
word  is  marked  and  sent  dow'n 
to  the  production  office  to  be 
entered  into  the  excejfiion  dic¬ 
tionary. 

“At  the  end  of  each  shift,  the 
computer  jjrints  the  line  produc¬ 
tion  for  each  operator”,  said 
Production  Manager  Irvin  Baird. 

■  This  is  a  valuable  check.  We  Oil  Tour  of  Europe 
have  also  found  that  automated  Rag  O.  Weimer 

hyphenation  and  justification  University  of  Florida  is 
produce  a  greater  increase  in  a  group  of  32  persons— m 
production  from  poorer  opera-  ^^e  educational  field-oi 
tors  than  from  the  better  ones.”  ^ay  tour  of  Europe.  Th( 
In  easing  the  transition  to  the  leaves  New  York  by  Par 
new  system,  the  Star  followed  a  Airways  for  Lisbon  . 
course  that  has  worked  well  for  Ref^re  returning  from 
many  firms  in  many  industries—  ^y  Jet  Clipper,  the  gro 
k!  .  involved  know  Madrid,  Rome,  F 

about  the  change  well  ahead  of  Venice,  Munich  and  Pari 
time.  A  .senes  of  meetings  began  Weimer  is  director  of  t 
«  months  before  the  Augu.st,  versity’s  School  of  Joui 
1^4  arrival  of  the  computer.  Among  those  making  t 
Mar  management  emphasized  pj.of.  Weimer’s  wife 
that  It  represented  normal  prog-  women’s  editor  of  the 
A  training  program  for  (pja,)  Sun;  and 

perforator  operators  was  set  up,  yance,  women’s  editor 
nd  several  linecasting  operators 
Have  taken  advantage  of  it.  One  * 

nilfht  man  averaged  2400  lines 

a  shift  after  only  five  weeks  of  lu  Ad-PR  A^jeiicy 
training.  ^ 

By  the  time  the  computer  ar-  William  L.  Cartan, 
rived,  both  accounting  and  typo-  central  division  managei 
jrraphical  jiersonnel  had  been  ternational  News  Servi 
•horoughly  briefed.  Payroll  was  assistant  city  editor  of  Ci 
first  aiiplication  on  the  ma-  American,  has  joined  Ge 
rmne,  and  typesetting  followed  Florey  Inc.,  advertising  a 
ari  hin  a  few  days.  lie  relations  agency,  as  vi 

Among  the  applications  soon  dent  in  charge  of  produc 


THE  COLONIAL  LOOK  of  the 
home  of  the  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  Sentinel-Tribune  has  been 
restored.  The  exterior  features 
gray  painted  brick,  white  shutters, 
red  lettering  and  a  green  door. 
(Below)  The  facade  of  the  build¬ 
ings  as  they  looked  six  months  ago. 


th^o^ug^S ~the  maiK  ^Re,l’  Newton  Named  g|in  | 
down  the  proper  chutes  to  the  To  Consultant  Post 
trucks,  etc.  Tampa  FIji 

to'L^t  edSJSouTto^mLi^tL^^  Newton  Jr.,  managing  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  / 

editor  for  the  Tampa  Tribune  lutita  Journal  where  he  liecai 
fiSfi.OTT  readers  on  time,  with  as  .  „„  '  nt  necai 

much  HtP-breakinc  news  in  years,  will  assume  cty  editor.  He  also  worked  i 

the  duties  of  consultant  to  pub-  Associated  Press  as  sti 
lisher  about  Aug.  1.  news  editor  for  Georgia  and  1 

Publisher  J.  C.  Council  has  Detroit  Free  Press,  In  Mi 
announced  the  executive  reas-  19,54,  hg  rejoined  the  Tribu 
signments  on  the  Tampa  Trili-  staff  on  the  city  desk, 
une  as  follows:  Mr.  Hudson  came  to  the  Tr 

Harold  A.  Tyler — from  as-  une  sports  department  in  195; 
sistant  managing  editor  to  man-  ^ 

‘“’"ISiert'^L.’  Hudson  —  from  Wa8hin|5ton  Star  Co. 
state  news  editor  to  assistant  Buys  Virginia  Stations 

managing  editor.  '  Washinct. 

Mr.  Newton  has  been  with  mu  r  ^  1 

T,  .,  JT  oc  u  The  Federal  Communicatic 

the  Tribune  for  35  years,  be-  „ _ .  .  ...  ,  ,  j  . 

.  l  i  1  Commission  will  be  asked  to  i 

ginning  as  sports  editor  and  ^^VA  ra< 

columnist.  He  was  promoted  to  ,  ...  .  , 

...  •  l  i  and  television  .stations  at  Lym 

assistant  managing  editor  in  ya.  to  the  Evening  St 

935  and  to  managing  editor  in  Broadcasting  Co.,  a  subsidia 

f.  ■  .  ,  HI,  of  the  Washington  Star. 

During  recent  months,  Mr.  t,,  .  ..  .  ,  . 

XT  i  u  1  1  ■  j  u  u-  Ihe  transaction,  involvi 

Newton  has  been  advised  by  his  ..  . 

...  .  •  1  ?1.2o  million,  was  negotiat 

physicians  to  avoid  the  contin-  ...  du  i-  ah  j 

*  5  ,  ,  ,  .  i.  with  Philip  P.  Allen,  preside 

ued  burden  and  constant  stress _ ,  ,  .  '  .  .  .  t  .  . 

,  1  •  •  i.  i,-  and  his  associates  in  Lvnchbu 

that  accompay  administrative  Broadcasting  Corporation.  T 
duties.  According  to  Mr.  Coun-  star  recently  sold  its  interest 
cl  his  assignment  as  consultant  ^ygy^ 
will  permit  him  to  work  at  a  y^  g 

slower  pace. 

Author  of  one  liook,  “Cm-  _ 

sade  for  Democracy,”  Mr.  New-  (..iianglUg  to  (Jnset 
ton  has  the  manuscript  of  a  sec-  Greenfiei.d  Ma 

ond  in  the  hands  of  his  New  Preliminarv  enirineerinc  wr 
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Color  Picture 
Goes  to  London 
Via  Early  Bird 

This  weekend,  the  first  full 
color  picture  to  be  transmitted 
across  the  Atlantic  by  Early 
Bird  Satellite  appears  in  Week¬ 
end  Telegraph,  supplement  of 
the  Lomlon  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  project  w’as  arranged  by 
the  Telegraph’s  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau  in  association  writh  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
and  RCA  Communications  Inc. 
The  newspaper  received  two  and 
a  half  hours  free  use  of  Early 
Bird  to  carry  out  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  color  separations  just 
l>efore  the  June  30  cutoff  on 
experimental  service. 

Ian  Ball  at  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  the  Telegraph  told 
E&P:  “Our  aims  were  two-fold 
1)  for  popular  consumption,  to 
demonstrate  that  a  full-color 
picture  could  be  relayed  from  a 
satellite  22,300  miles  above  the 
earth,  and  2)  to  test  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  using  Early  Bird  for 
high-quality  transmission  of 
color  from  areas  where  air¬ 
freighting  of  color  transparen¬ 
cies  is  not  possible  but  where 
radio  facilities  are  available.” 

Mr.  Ball,  amplifying  the  latter 
point,  gave  as  examples:  “The 
U.S.  Navy  base  at  the  South 
Pole,  a  space  capsule  or  the  base 
camp  of  an  Everest  expedition.” 
He  said  conventional  short-wave 
radio  did  not  meet  requirements 
of  transmitting  high-quality 
color  separations  because  some 
degree  of  distortion  was  inevit¬ 
able.  Early  Bird,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  proved  “totally  dis¬ 
tortion-free,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Ball  then  made  this  point: 
“For  instant  transmission  of 
color  pictures  from  remote  places 
via  Early  Bird,  only  one  piece 
of  electronic  e<iuipment  awaits 
development.  Cameras  which 
produce  separation  negatives 
are  available,  as  are  portable 
developing  kits  and  portable 
radio-photo  units.  The  missing 
link  is  a  portable  transmitter- 
antenna  for  l>eaming  the  signal 
to  Early  Bird.” 

The  British  journalist  said  he 
had  Iteen  told  that  such  an  an¬ 
tenna  was  technically  feasible — 
“a  miniaturized  version  of  the 
‘big-horn’  antenna  at  the  Comsat 
ground  station  at  Andover, 
Me.” 

The  images  transmitted  were 
four  .5x7  in.,  positive  prints  on 
glossy  paper  of  the  color  separa¬ 
tions  extracted  from  a  35mm 
Kodachrome.  The  “black  printer” 
and  the  red,  blue  and  green 
separations  were  all  transmitted 
as  black  and  white  images,  each 
being  a  faithful  reproduction 
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in  density,  pattern  and  shading 
of  the  color  separation  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  picture  published  was 
“almo.st  indistinguishable  in 
color  quality  from  the  original,” 
the  Telegraph  .said  in  its  report 
of  the  achievement. 

• 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Annenberjs; 
Publisher’s  Mother 

Mrs.  Sadie  Freedman  Annen- 
l)erg,  widow'  of  Moses  L.  Annen- 
lierg,  onetime  Hear.st  circulation 
chief  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  died  July  6  at 
her  home  in  New  York  City.  She 
was  8(). 

A  few  w’eeks  ago,  her  son, 
Walter  H.  .\nnenberg,  president 
of  Triangle  Publications,  and 
her  seven  daughters  each 
pledged  $1  million  toward  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 
in  her  honor.  Mrs.  .\nnenberg 
made  numerous  philanthropic 
contributions. 

*  *  * 

Ger.^ld  (Jerry)  Evarts,  51, 
columnist  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
('ourier-Expresit;  July  5. 

*  *  * 

M.  il.  Kesterson,  fi(),  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  when  he  retired 
two  years  ago;  July  4. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  Shallett,  54,  of  the 
r.S.  Neu'n  &  World  Report  staff ; 
former  \ew  York  Times  re¬ 
porter;  July  2. 

*  *  * 

Ber.naru  L.  Krebs,  72,  Xew 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
jiolitical  rei)orter  when  he  re- 
tii  ed  last  Novemlier;  July  3. 

»  *  ♦ 

Gii.bert  McKow.n,  74,  editor 
of  the  Martinshurg  (W.  Va.) 
Journal  for  40  years  prior  to 
retiiement  three  years  ago;  July 
5. 

*  •  ♦ 

Walter  Hornstei.n,  71,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  Marquette 
(M  ich.)  Mining  Journal;  July  3. 

•  ♦  * 

Ray  H.  Wilbur,  48,  who  re¬ 
tired  two  years  ago  from  the 
Ashury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press; 
previously  with  the  [Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Sew  York  News; 
July  4. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Ramsdell,  64,  retired 
chief  editorial  writei  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  July  3. 

• 

Dies  ill  Bridge  Leap 

Jack  Redding,  48,  a  clerk  on 
the  city  desk  of  the  Sew  York 
World  Telegram,  is  believed  to 
have  jumped  more  than  200  feet 
to  his  death  from  the  Verrazano- 
Narrows  Bridge  on  July  2. 
Police  dragged  the  river  after  a 
car  registered  to  Mr.  Redding 
was  found  on  the  bridge.  A 
pair  of  shoes  was  nearby. 


Shop  Talk 


(Continued  from  page  72) 


from  pursuing  normal  process 
of  fact-finding  and  investigation. 


“How,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
can  the  police  ascertain  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  responsibilities 
for  a  crime  if  they  cannot  ask 
(piestions  and  receive  voluntary 
answers?  But  we  now  find  some 
judges  and  attorneys  jiredicting 
that  all  use  of  confessions  by  the 
accused  may  shortly  be  barred 
from  court  trials,  however  they 
have  been  obtained.  .  .  . 

“We  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  iiolice  must  not  only  tell 
a  susjiect  that  what  he  .says  may 
be  used  against  him  but  are 
recpiired  to  ‘advise’  him  of  his 
rights. 

“In  our  view,  it  is  one  thing 
to  comjiel  a  man  to  incriminate 
himself  and  quite  another  to 
educate  him  in  evading  proper 
interrogation.  But  the  courts 
now  say  that  the  iiolice  must 
tell  him  that  he  does  not  have 
to  answer  any  (luestions  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  have  an  attorney 
present  if  he  is  questioned. 

“When  this  injunction  is  ful¬ 
filled,  the  police  may  just  as  well 
add,  ‘If  you’re  not  utterly  stupid, 
you’ll  shut  up.  Now,  do  you  have 
anything  to  say?’ 

“h’aii'  trial  should  not  lie  dis¬ 
torted.  The  provision  that  a  man 
may  not  be  forced  to  testify 
against  himself  should  not  be 
stretched  to  mean  that  a  man 
should  be  induced,  advised  or 
compelled  not  to  testify  against 
himself. 

“A  fair  trial  should  mean  a 
just  trial,  and  nothing  else.  If  a 


man  is  guilty,  he  ou  -  ht  to  be 
found  guilty.  If  he  is  i  ot  guilty, 
‘beyond  a  reasonable  ioubt,’  he 
ought  to  lie  found  not  g.iilty.  But 
fairness  .should  not  retmire  that 
society  over-balance  he  scales 
of  justice  to  turn  pateiitly  guilty 
men  loose  because  of  a  minor 
error  in  jirocedure. 

“Such  an  error  in  technique 
does  not  make  a  guilt .  man  in¬ 
nocent.  The  only  legitimate  rea- 
.son,  and  the  one  long  ri cogniaed, 
for  reversal  of  a  verdict  should 
be  that  the  jiroper  evidence  was 
inade(iuate  to  supjiort  a  finding 
of  guilt.  .  .  . 


“Now  comes  a  ruling  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  televising 
of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  in¬ 
fringed  his  rights  to  a  fair  trial 
and  additionally,  injured  his 
‘.sensibilities.’ 

“How  remarkable  that  it  has 
required  174  years  to  discover 
all  these  ‘rights’!  The  legal  pro¬ 
fession  has  attached  great  im- 
jiortance  to  precedent  but  lately 
jirecedent  has  gone  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  In  the  words  of  an  associ¬ 
ate  justice,  per.sonal  i)reference 
has  lieen  ‘escalated’  to  the  status 
of  constitutional  rule. 

“The  courts  today  .st'em  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  rather  than  his  guilt; 
with  mechanics,  rather  than 
justice.  Are  law-breakers  the 
onlv  ones  with  rights?” 
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Fiction  Editor 


Neal  G.  Stuart,  formerly 
woman’s  iiage  editor  of  the  Port- 
land  Oregon  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  fiction  editor  of  Rei- 
hook  Magazine.  Mrs.  Stuart 
joined  Redbook  last  March  as  a 
.senior  editor. 
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Newspaper  Unskers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 


partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur 
I>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  S8.  Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Ilrtskers 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspaiiers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  lier- 
sonality  anU  ahility  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  wliy  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellintr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  .AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48838 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEW.SPAPER  .SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  exi>erienced  Kuidance  in 
purchasini;  and  settini;  up  for  suc¬ 
cessful  i>uhlishinK.  P.().  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 
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NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  ne»^ 


paper  propertiees  —  sale  of  purchaM. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  GaiU- 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  .546-3357. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFOR.MATION 
Iiaily  New8|jHi»er  Proiteities 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Cnlif.  93001 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazare^ 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  .349-74.: 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker 


COUNTY  Sli.\T  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLT 
located  in  prosperous  western  ranchlM 
area.  Healthful  climate-  exceptionally 
fine  plant.  Gross  over  $50,000.  Pn* 
$60,000.  down  payment  $17,000.  Finn- 
cial  references,  experience  resume  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newipaser 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif..  92805. 
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Netes  ropers  For  Sale  1 

Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 

(IL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
<Bu*na  '•  i"ta  Dr..  Dunedin.  Kla., 
yieveni  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
able  in  rne  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
‘  Phone  \C  (8131  733-2966 

H'fAGO  ITBURBAN  WEEKLY 
-iiiK!  330<:  lOO.  (luod  net.  No  press, 
i,;,  eitablisued.  (k)mplete  staff  will 
■jj.  Box  1968.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tEHCLY^ r.MlLOID  —  OP’FSET.  in 
auihsest.  1‘  •  years  old.  Grossed  $18.- 
*  lit  year;  will  top  $25,000  2nd  year, 
((plsnt.  2.500  actual  paid  subscribers, 
^.nd-rlass  mail  permit.  A  most  un- 
jati  opportunity.  $5,000  will  handle. 
1967,  WItor  &  Publisher. 

AILY  NEWt'P.APERS.  If  you  are  not 
wivinK  our  daily  newspaper  offerings, 
iaie  write  fully  today.  VVe  have  daily 
.vlibilities !  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  AS- 
iXlATCS.  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los 
l^elei.  Calif..  90028. 

iiiU  P  OF  TiniEE  MIDWEST  tVEEKUES. 
fee  in  a  county  seat.  Grossinir  over 
i;),(iitO  with  uood  return.  Gooel  po- 
Kiiil  in  two-county  area.  Write 
[*,7?  Towe  Atrency,  422  Fletcher  PI., 
Inter  Park.  Fla.,  32789. 

.tTTRACTlVE  I  NOITOSED  WEEKLY 
irss  $100M:  price  $114M;  29%  iln. 
Van  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa, 

\  wna  85201.  Phone  961-2431. 

'RCilNI.A  WEEKLY,  trrowintf  in- 
;us;r.nl  area,  trotnl  schools,  irrossintr 
Pi'.OOO  annually.  Down  payment  $50.- 

■  ’  will  handle.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 

:  Duismt  (tircle  Bldft.,  Wa-shington. 
i'C.  20036. 

itSTKK.V  IMTBLISHPIR  will  sell  L', 
0  IW  of  stix^k  in  high  lartential 
t.'sM  near  ilaily  for  $35,000  to  $45.- 
■I  down  Must  qualify  on  julv  an<l 
j«»iness  management  ex|M‘rience.  Send 
fame  anil  credit  references  to  Lyle 
Sinner  Associates,  Publishers  Press 
x.ciinn.  1.S21  Curtis  St.,  Denver. 

■  1,  (<0202. 

Seivspnpers  Wanted 

•MALI.  DAILY  WANTED.  Young 
i-mily  man  will  buy  small  daily.  Pre- 
'ir  Zones,  4,  3,  6.  Now  GM  25-M  7- 
ay  daily.  Able — experienced.  Box 
■.'1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBSTANTIAL  ZONE  2  WEEKLY 
wanted.  Publishers’  Service, 

?.0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

JIALIFIEI)  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
eain  wants  weekly  or  small  daily, 
jvf  reasonable  details  first  letter.  Box 
(16.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 

P'RIDEN  headliner  with  13  roll  film  , 
fonts.  Cost  $1410.  half  ririce  or  trade,  i 
Newspaper  Prtg.  Co..  6485  Park  Blvd.,  ' 
Pinellas  Park.  Florida. 

C-3  INTERTYPE  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  New  cams.  pot.  molds,  V-belt  I 

drive.  $1495,  Paddock  Publications,  I 

Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  III.  ' 

- I 

G-4  INTERTYPE,  QUAUDER.  1  full, 

7  split  magazines,  serial  22  17,500, 
like  new.  Bargain  at  $7,500.  C.  E. 
Grote,  1700  Valley  Rd.,  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.  37160. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NBWSP.VPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitetl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  , 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  , 
literature.  ' 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (X5MPANY  i 
111-113  W.  .Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C.  | 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513  I 

Ol-TSET  ATF  TYPR’SirTTER,  13  I 
fonts.  2  years  old  -top  shni>e.  Sun 
Valley  Publishers,  44  W.  First  Ave.,  ; 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  85201. 

PRINTING.  COMPOSING  ROOM  and  i 
Tyiiesetting  Business  near  central  I 
Chicago — with  established  accounts.  | 
Mo<lcrn  etiuipment  for  newspai)ers, 
circulars  anil  trade  composition.  R<«ym  i 
for  expansion.  Priced  right  for  quick  ' 
sale.  Box  39,  Eclitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23A.  in  line,  with 
1  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder.  Hurletron  color 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions. 
Wood  Electo-tab  (lasters. 


8  unit  GOSS  23^*,  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders.  2  extra  color  cylinders.  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  lie 
divided 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22-Ai'',  steel  cylinders, 
roller  liearings.  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  lie  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22*4,  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21' -A.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions. 
Puny  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press  22'')’4, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular.  2/1,  with  com-  1 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


(OL'THEKN  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 
'th  outstanding  community,  newspa- 
"w  service  record,  wants  small  south- 
intern  daily  newspaper.  Imiuiries  con- 
"dnitial.  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Publisher 


M;VSI*AI*KI{  .SKItVlCES 

Features  Available 

TIE  SIXTIES  is  a  male  reading  col- 
Bn  rhatiy,  timely,  editorial  topics, 
"r  weeklies  only.  Wm.  Wallace, 
truer,  N.Y.  13753. 

Press  engineers 

NewBpapei  Presses  and  Conveyors 

the  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
I .  „  Ho..  Inc. 

Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  .St. 

■«..ab,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

E^CTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
and  PROCE.S.SING 
tninv  the  Sou'h  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Perforator  Tape  j 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"  --  all  widths 
~A  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only, 
(irder  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308  I 

Presses  &  Machinery 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  j 

6  Units — Color  Clyimier — 3  Reverses-  ■ 
Double  F<»lder— Hal  loon  Formers — C-H 
Conveyors — Woo<l  Iteels  &  Pasters — 
AC  Unit  Drives — Trackage  &  Turn¬ 
tables  —  Sheet  Severin.r  Devices — all 
accessoricHfs. 

Available,  Jan.  1,  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  i 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 

8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  UNITUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Hack 
Casting  Hox  and 
Horlnjr  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

120  I^exin^rton  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


T  .  Mach,  Wks.  Inc.,  1 

«oteli‘^P&»RUCKING  ' 

.“pert  .Service— World  Wide  “ 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC.  ALL  M 

55-.59  Fourth  Street  i  Linotypes — Inle 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231  PRINTCRAfT  RE 

JAckson  3-610a  I  136  Church  Street, 

editor  i  PUBLISHER  for  July  10,  1965 


NO  DOWN  PAYMENT 
I^ease  or  sell  4S-paKe  double  width 
Hoc  with  color  deck,  double  folder. 

cut-otT,  prints  weil  at  20.000  per 
hour.  Now  in  use  Imt  must  l>e  moved 
by  Aujfust  1.  Includes  all  stereo  and 
(lOO-tral.  ink  tank.  Write  or  wire  best 
offer  to:  Herb  Chase.  Box  1260,  Santa 
Monica*  Calif.,  or  call  EX  3-0601  col¬ 
lect. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPKEDLTNER 
1-units.  1  double  folder,  22%"  1  color 
hump,  I-lOO  H.P.  AC  »lrive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LCYAL  S.  DIXCN  CC. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

'4,  'h,  comb,  can  GLUE.  F'OLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  105)  CE  6-8841. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes —  Inlertypes  —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAfT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y’.  10007 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  .S#  1548 
complete  with  V  l>elt  drive,  variable 
si)eeil  motor  .  rollers  ami  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Cont.uct : 

Henry  B.  Reilev.  .Ir.. 

SOMERSET  AMERICAN 

•Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS.  HOE.  4  units, 
will  print  up  to  16  pp.  standard  or 
32  tab  with  4  colors  on  each  page, 
additional  rollstands  will  make  64  pp. 
all  black,  twin  folders,  automatic 
paster,  samples,  write  for  picture  and 
details.  Box  13,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GAZETTE  WEB  OFFSET— Available 
in  California.  Almost  new.  I’roducing 
10-M  hr.  A-l  quality.  Write:  Sun,  Box 
444,  Mill  Valley.  California.  Ph.  415- 
388-3231. 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinder»--9  Revers<»s 
— Hnlloon  Former — Skip  Slitter— End 
Roil  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept.  1,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 
GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily 
tentini  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  lie  in  your  selected  position 
anyw'here  in  the  Unitetl  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circtllation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

l^sed  Capeo  Fountains 
Harris  offset  newspaper  press,  with  at¬ 
tached  folder 
Cheshire  mailers 

100  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllcrs 
One  Semi-Cyl  router 
4-Color  I.ST  Harris 

Two  units,  23ft  Goss  anti-friction,  with 
reels 

3  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 
2  Routers  23ft 
Flat  Shaver  23*A 
24-Page  Scott  w/folder  &  stereo 
All  types  of  letterpress 
and  newspaper  presses — 

Buy — Sell — nr  trade 

Abllltv  Ptq.  Equip.  &  Service  Co.. 
725  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone  427-7366 

GO.SS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  PRESS. 
1  unit-s.  ’-7  and  *4  folder.  Complete 
Iiress.  Excellent  condition.  Ca*  lie  seen 
in  operation  until  Oct.  1.  Owner  pur¬ 
chasing  larger  press.  Write  Box  1854, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  OITGROWN  our  20-pnge  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  Press  and  now  offer  it  for 
quick  sale.  Standard  2  to  1.  Serial 
'TllO.  Has  complete  stereo  equipment, 
excellent  printing  condition — 16.000  an 
hour— good  rollers  and  blankets;  has 
color.  For  early  sale  will  compromise 
lirice.  This  press  at  $19,500,  as  is  on 
our  press  floor,  could  be  the  best  tube 
buy  in  the  country.  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune.  Willmar,  Minnesota  56201. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PI.ATE  ROTTER  factory 
enclose*!  22^i"  cut-otT,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  als^>  chinninsr  blocks.  Georjre  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701, 

PLANT  CLOSED  IN  STORAGE  — 
Mo<lel  26  Lino  with  Aux  Mags  $1850; 
Giant  Mono  Caster,  4  molds.  $1400; 
Mono  Mnte»*ial  Maker.  6  &  12  molds, 
$850:  Hammond  Glider  Saw  $450; 
Stereo  Trimosaw  $225 ;  C&P  Crafts¬ 
man  34^/(»"  Power  Cutter  $950;  Model 
1250  Mnitil'th  $550.  Schwartz  Bros., 
211  S.  Ludlow,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

Wanted  to  Itur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPT.ETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROT.I.rps 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Ri^N  5HULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  comiwnent  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaiwr  Press  Erectors’* 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOOD  USED  CURVED  ROUTER  for 
semi-cylindrical  plates,  22%  in.  cutoff. 
Statesman-Journal  Newspaper,  Salem, 
Ore, 


WANTED-  USED  KLISCHOGRAPH. 
Give  model  and  serial  number,  screen, 
and  price.  Write  Box  37,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminislratire 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  GUItX)  LOCAL  offers 
staff  position.  Lan;e  union  seeks  Inral 
r^resentative,  experienced  in  Ijar^.-iin- 
inK,  organizing,  grievance,  writing  and 
,'ulminiBtrative  duties.  In  confidence  to 
Orval  R.  McGuire.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary.  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild.  129 
Adelaide  St.  W.,  2(217,  Toronto.  On¬ 
tario,  Canada. 


CIRCULATION  .SALESMAN 
Sell  prizes  and  supplies  for  top  na¬ 
tional  company.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails.  ability  to  travel,  on  first  writ¬ 
ing.  (This  is  first  ad  we  placed).  Box 
.■>>>.  lialitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


FUTURE  EXECUTIVE 


Well-establiKheH  company  has  unuRual 
opportunity  for  an  enprineerinjf,  jour¬ 
nalism  f>r  business  soh(K>l  ^rraduate 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  future 
pmmise  of  his  first  or  second  job. 
Must  have  |K>tential  to  i»ecome  top 
executive.  Will  l»e  given  imlividual 
training  l>efore  i>ermanenl  assignment. 
Plejise  sui»mit  i>ersonal  <l.'ita  in  com-  j 
plete  confidence  to  Bo.\  15,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 


SALESMAN — Opportunity  in  Area  3 
for  experienced  man.  100,000  plus 
combination  papers.  Must  be  strong  on 
sales  and  layout  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  reeponsibility  leading  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Prefer  man  with 
college  training.  Rapidly  expanding 
market — ideal  living  and  working  con- 
ditions — good  salary  and  iMnus  plan. 
Confidential.  Box  1984,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  60,000,  in  the  heart  of 
California’s  recreational  arc^.  nee<is 
an  experienced  retail  advertising  sales- 
l^er8on,  Equal  opportunity  employer 
offers  a  good  salary  with  outstanding 
fringe  benefits,  including  3  weeks  paid 
vacation.  Must  l>e  neat  in  appearance, 
have  good  character,  a  pleasing  t>er- 
sonality,  and  \te  able  to  sell  advertising 
for  one  of  ('alifornia's  outstanding 
daily  newspapers.  Write  giving  complete 
details  as  to  experience  and  newspaper 
background  to  Leo  C,  d’f)r.  Stockton 
Recoil.  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Cali- 
f(»rnia  95201. 


HXPBRIENC3BD  SPORTi-»  WRITEH 
West  Texas  daily  seeks  sports  wrjJ 
who  also  can  work  orts  desk 
8i>ot  on  3-man  staff.  Ex*  client  working 
conditions  and  good  pay  for  repoi^ 
with  solid  sports  backgr.  und.  Conu^ 
Naaman  Nickell,  Sport  j  Editor,  TbJ 
Odessa  American,  OdeF'sn,  Tex.  ^ 


Display  Advertising 


■SALES  MANAGER  WANTED.  siKe  2.7 
to  25,  to  .s^ll  space  and  sui)ervise  3 
.■salesmen.  A-1  company.  Unusual  op- 
l>ortunity,  profit-sharins:  (50-,50)  — 

$20M  to  $4(iM  year  |H>tential.  Box  69, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small-town 
daily  in  .•\rizona.  Give  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  In- 
■  lividunl  must  lie  well-qualifie<l  in  all 
ilepartments.  es|>ecially  stronc  in  ad¬ 
vert  isintr.  Box  .32.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  NOW,  General  Manager 
later!  Ohio.  Start  at  $125  a  week  plus 
car.  Be  backed  by  modem  plant,  ag¬ 
gressive  management.  Full  resume  and 
work  samples  in  first  letter.  Box  1947. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


L  A  B  O  R 
RELATIONS 


I  . 


Prefer  man  with  newspai>er  experience 
in  labor  and  i>ersonnel  work,  skilled  in 
writing  rept.rts  as  well  as  correspond¬ 
ence.  E.xcellent  career  opts'rtunity. 


Contact:  Miles  P.  Patrone.  Chairman. 
I..alKir  Relations  Committe.'.  .\merican 
Newspaj)er  Publishers  Association, 
tS.";  N.  Michigan.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 
Please  detail  e<lucation.  exi^erience, 
salary  requirement.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  NEEDED 
.  .  .  New  offset  press  l«ing  installed 
.  will  i.perate  hot  type  and  offset 
combination.  Growing  town  of  20,000 
with  international  atmosphere  .  .  . 

home  of  construction  of  HO  Million 
.Vmistad  dam  .  .  .  new  international 
highway  connections  .  .  .  Ideal  work-  I 
ing  conditions,  good  pay  .  .  .  bonus  I 
program  .  .  .  company  benefits  .  .  .  j 
potential  management  with  chain  op¬ 
eration.  Send  experiences  &  references  I 
to  Fred  Williams.  News-Herald  Pub. 
Co.,  Drawer  C,  Del  Rio,  Texas,  78S40.  , 


REPORTERS  with  2  to  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience  for  staff  openings  on  progres¬ 
sive,  growing  prize-winning  daily  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Send  full  in¬ 
formation.  references  to:  Managing 
EMitor,  Beaver  County  Times,  Box  400, 
Beaver,  Pa.  16009. 


MODERN  LIVING  PAGE  EDITOB^ 
This  could  be  the  chance  you've  hJ 
waiting  for.  Our  Modern  Living 
Editor  is  leaving  us  in  Octolw  ift3 
more  than  20  years  service.  W, 
looking  for  an  industrirvus  and  know, 
edgeable  person  who  likes  people 
has  the  ability  to  put  out  two  li: 
Family  Pages  daily,  to  taka  her  pi 
This  is  a  challenging  i>osition 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  work 
a  capable  staff,  in  a  mo<lem  and 
gressive  evening  newsjiaper.  It  c 
you  a  good  future,  with  exceptiou 
employee  benefits.  Area  1  and  2  n 
plicants  preferred.  If  you  think  ja 
can  qualify,  then  send  full  detzl 
along  with  a  recent  photo  to;  Pem 
nel  Manager,  Herald,  New  Briteu 
Conn.,  06060. 


CHALLENGE  AVAILABLE  young 
woman  journalist  seeking  grassroots 
experience.  Opening  August  1  for  edi¬ 
tor  good  community  weekly.  Prefer 
small  town  midwest  background,  com¬ 
munity  service  concern,  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  all  types  news.  No  shop  problems. 
Write  fully  experience,  salary  expected, 
references.  Graphic  Printing  Go., 
Portland,  Indiana,  47371, 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY  YOUNG  lull 
familiar  with  desk,  features,  gex 
assignment  work  for  newsroom  of  fi 
I  growing  paper  in  growing  New  HiMi 
shire  city.  Must  have  proven  experiail; 
in  all  phases  of  news  work.  Optef 
tunity  to  advance  is  unlimited  to  ri| 
man.  We  have  pension  and  inu 
programs  and  live  staff.  Good  wi 
conditions.  Write:  P.  H.  Dobent. 
tor  of  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegruph. 


nsons^ 


Circulation 


NEED  IMMEDIATELY  YOUNG  MAN 
on  his  way  up,  probably  now  an  assist¬ 
ant  that  wants  full  responsibility. 
Knowledge  of  ABC  and  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan."  Excellent  location  in  East 
Coast  Florida  city  of  18.000:  32,000  in 
county.  Apply  with  complete  resume, 
including  references,  to:  General  Man¬ 
ager.  St.  Augmstine  Record.  No 
drinkers,  loafers  or  people  looking  for 
a  place  to  retire  ne^  apply. 


APPLICATIONS  now  being  accepted 
for  advertising  salesman  capable  of 
taking  over  small  daily  ad  department.  . 
Resume  and  samples  to:  Nick  Pavlo¬ 
vich  Bishee  Daily  Review,  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  S5603. 


COLLEGE  TOWN  DAILY  —  13,000  — 
needs  young  city  hall  reporter.  Excel¬ 
lent  conununity,  fringe  benefits;  salary 
negotiable.  Write:  W.  E.  McKinney, 
Times,  Marietta,  Ohio,  45760. 


NEWSMAN  capable  of  advaneini 
head  staff  of  6.300  circulation  midi 
daily.  Excellent  opix>rtunity  for  i 
well-based  in  general  news  work 
small  daily  to  step  up  to  mora 
^  sponsible  tuition  and  assume  li 
ship  place  in  progressive  rommanitr 
10,000.  Write  Box  1980,  Editor  i 
I  lisher. 


kor  bnsi 
fo 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  for  week¬ 
ly  supplement.  Must  be  familiar  with 
national  ad  field.  This  job  will  require 
originality  and  hard  work,  but  a  real 
producer  has  tremendous  future  with  I 
large  organization.  All  replies  will  he 
kept  strictest  confidence.  Box  11,  Ekii-  ■ 
tor  &  Publisher,  i 


COPYREIADEIR  with  some  experience  j 
on  telegraph  desk  sought  by  New 
England  p.m.  daily.  Must  have  college 
degree;  have  done  some  reporting. 
Write  details  to  Box  1970,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ON  FTRE  Assistant  City  EMitor 
can’t  move  up.  60-M  p.m.  daily, 

3,  wants  you.  Ehccellent  deal.  Box  1911 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Handle 
entire  de|>artment;  carriers,  motor 
routes,  mail  subs,  promotion,  etc. 
Salary,  commission,  car  .allowance  and 
Ixmus  on  grt>wth.  All  fringe  lienefits. 
Write  in  detail  to  Ben  F.  Weir,  Pub., 
Daily  Mail.  Nevaila,  Mo. 


MICHIGAN  DAILY  &  SUNDAY  news¬ 
paper  seeks  promotion-minded  District 
Supervisor  for  challenging  position  in 
highly-competitive  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
ie8|>ected.  (Zone  5  only).  Box  77. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  AGGRESSIVE  retail 
ad  salesman  cap  ,ble  good  copy  writing, 
layout.  Mo<lern  air  conditioned  offices. 
ITtilize  both  paste  up  and  hot  metal 
process.  Progressive,  growing  com¬ 
munity  offers  excellent  family  location. 
Afternoon  daily  15,000  circulation.  At¬ 
tractive  salary,  pension  plan,  generous 
hospitalization,  life  insurance,  other 
benefits.  Give  full  details  and  work 
samples  first  letter.  D.  F.  Daubel,  The 
News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


C»MEI 

TELL  OUR  SCIE2SICE  STORY 
Purdue  University  needs  experience*! 
science  writer  as  addition  to  news  staff 
to  keep  world  up-to-date  on  science 
and  engineering  from  one  of  world's 
leading  technological  schools.  Age  not 
a  factor.  Immediate,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Write:  University  News  Service. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
47907. 


SPORTS  E5DITOR  7.M  daily.  ZoM 
Must  be  young,  energetic.  Salary 
pends  upon  experience.  Box  1995, 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  BEPORTER 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR,  man 
or  woman,  large  eastern  newspaper. 
Area  2.  .Must  have  e.\tensive  exiierience 
selling  home  delivery  sul>scriptions; 
must  l>e  able  to  develop  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  new  )>eoi>le.  Only  profes¬ 
sionals  respond.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  73,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING,  PROGRESSIVE 
North  Carolina  county  seat  weekly 
needs  aggressive  advertising  salesman 
who  wants  to  run  his  own  department 
and  to  make  money.  Elxceilent  retail 
center,  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  27,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Immediate  opening  for  a  fully  qualified 
professional.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
both  theoretical  and  practical  eco¬ 
nomics,  have  a  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  real  estate  transactions,  se¬ 
curity  markets,  retailing  and  corporate 
finance.  Must  have  the  ability  to  work 
closely  with  all  levels  of  the  business 
community. 


BEIGINNEIR  to  fill  new  position 
general  assignment  reporter  on  yi 
ing,  award-winning  .Vday  daily 
small  resort  city  near  cultural  emte 
Personality,  maturity  and  ability 
develop  into  top  reporter,  who 
also  use  camera,  are  more  impoitufii, 
than  previous  experience.  Write 
ground,  references,  salary  requin 
to  George  M.  Ewing.  Pub.,  Piil 
Messenger,  Canandiagua,  New  Yorij 
14424. 


DESK  MAN — Morning  paper  in  ...~ 
western  capital  city  seeks  joumaliffi 
graduate  or  man  with  one  year’i  « 
perience  to  work  on  copy  desk.  Bo; 
25,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


R.tPIULY-GBOWING  SrRl'Rtt.W  D.tlLY 
seeks  aggressive  manager  who  is  ;>n 
exjH-rt  in  carrier  lK>y  promotions.  We 
want  a  promoter-sales  manager — not  a 
collector-record  kee|>er.  Top  salary 
plus  Ismus  for  the  right  man.  Chart 
Area  2.  Write  Box  63,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  TWO  DAILY  news¬ 
papers  of  our  small  group  retire  in 
four  years.  We  are  now  looking  for 
two  aggressive  management  trainees; 
one  for  display  advertising,  the  other 
for  the  editorial  department.  Either 
J-School  or  two-four  years  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  This  is  an  opixjrtunity 
for  management  positions,  ^nd  full 
resume  to  Box  24.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Successful  applicant  must  bo  a  work¬ 
ing  reporter  ...  no  arm  chair  editors 
need  apply.  The  position  is  one  of 
great  importance  on  a  Zone  6  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  approximately  36,000 
circulation  and  a  qualified  man  will  be 
paid  accordingly. 


E3DITOR  with  imagination,  induitn 
and  know-how  for  5600-circul»tion 
offset  daily.  Looking  for  specialiit  i: 
local  news,  pictures,  features  vili 
brightness,  sparkle.  Top  salary  H 
man  with  talent.  Send  samples,  rewnH 
to  Herman  Schaafsma,  Norwalk  Bs[ 
Hector.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Please  provide  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


REPORTER 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggres¬ 
sive  sales-oriented  circulation  mgr. 
Must  know  carrier  system,  as  well  as 
how  to  build  imid  subs.  Expanding 
I2-pa|>er  weekly  chain  80,000  circ., 
wants  more.  EMU  charge  for  right 
man.  .\ll  we  want  is  results.  Send 
resume,  exp.,  salary  re<is.  to  Box  54, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


-ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Central 
Washington  Catholic  weekly,  13,000 
circulation.  Base  salary  plus  grad¬ 
uated  lK>nus.  Must  lie  traine*!,  aggres¬ 
sive.  creative.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Write;  'Eklitor,  “O’ur  Times.”  Box  61. 
Yakima,  Washington  98901. 


Box  1979,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


To  cover  entire 
State  of  Connecticut 


EXPERIEaiCED  CX)PY  READER  — 
Fast,  accurate  and  bright  on  heads, 
for  growing  morning  paper  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Good  pay — liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  1990,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 


For  Leading  Weekly 
Electronics  and 
Metal  Working  Newspapers 


OLDER  EXPERIENCED  MAN  join 
three-man  staff  small  lively  daily  W. 
Va.  busy  community.  Able  develop 
new  business.  Qualifications,  salary, 
etc.  Box  67.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
weekly  group.  New  Jersey,  starting  at 
$130  weekly  plus  car  allowance.  Box 
2003,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  exp  pfd 
Salary — Fringe  benefits 


Box  40,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HEi>I*  WANTED 
Editorial 

COP'.'  READER 

tipvienct  J  newspaper  copy- 
collese  graduate 
fith  good  Knowledge  of  grammar 
iDd  current  affairs.  Salary  de- 
.twlent  upon  experience.  Write; 
Personnel  Office 

i*p«  dispatch-pioneer  press 

r  ifK 

Pi  I.'  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  66101 

'le  u  |VE  OPENINGS  for  telegraph  editor 
lin|  i  dak  man.  Both  must  have  ex- 
ian  in  iayout.  On  Florida’s  fabu- 
imitheast  roast.  Good  opportunities 
liflit  people.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
I  M.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


"IN  DEPTH”  EDITOR 

lag-range  iK>sition  for  |)erson 
fto  wants  to  work  hard  putting 
auperiur  offset  product  for 
(Wring,  award-winning  Wiscon- 
ii  wi^ly.  Fine  small  city,  excel- 
iBt  schools,  recreation,  good  pay 
Ik  one  who  likes  community  jour- 
aiism  "in  depth”  on  real  news- 
lair  featuring  some  of  state's 
kt  writing,  photos  and  comment. 
In  20,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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""jJIviLY  ZONE  4  DAILY  needs  ma- 
professional  ly-trained  young  man 
”*SjjoQiig  woman,  minimum  two  years’ 
IHl  "Valence,  enthused  about  this  fasci- 
Ems  business  and  who  |>ossesse8  true 
^nra  for  accurate,  fair  reporting, 
leneral  assignment  writer  selected 
find  challenging  opportunity  at 

tj  pay  in  congenial  organization. 
Dail  array  of  benefits  including 
iteny-I>aid  insurance  programs; 
ij,  40-hour  week.  Write  fully 
yourself,  enclosing  recent  photo, 
i  Pdftlbsiging  Editor,  Box  6,  Editor  & 
kliiher. 


w  »tt4NAGlNG  EDITOR  for  30,000  cir¬ 
ri  “jjhtion  —  Northern  California  daily 
10,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


f)UCE  &  COURTS  REPORTER  with 
l«k  3  years'  experience  for  6-day 
-  ^s.  in  Central  Virginia  near  scenic 
“fhe  Ridge  Mountains.  Good  pay — 
^  hours — pleasant  working  condi- 
'Im.  James  A.  Hodges,  Managing 
ion  ifcor.  The  Daily  Advance,  Lynch- 
gn«h.  Vs. 
lily 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN, 

f  SPORTS  WRITERS, 

lily  a.m.  newspai>er  in  progres- 
grawing  city  in  E&P  Zone  3. 
lum  of  two  years’  experience  de- 
Send  typewritten  resume,  refer- 
to  Box  31,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

PUBLISHERS  OF  TWO  DAILY  news¬ 
papers  of  our  small  group  retire  in 
four  years.  Wo  are  now  looking  for 
two  aggressive  management  trainees; 
one  for  the  editorial  department,  the 
other  for  display  advertising.  Either 
J-School  or  two-four  years  of  experi- 
I  ence  necessary.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  management  positions.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  wanted  for  Zone  2  afternoon 
daily  with  50,000  circulation.  High 
standards  and  gcg)d  Guild  contract. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  35,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

RESPONSIBLE  NEWSPAPER  in  Con¬ 
necticut  university  town  seeks  reporter 
for  non-beat  job  who  would  like  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  and  write  storiM 
with  depth,  care  and  meaning.  This  is 
a  challenging  job  on  a  fine  small  daily 
(19,000).  Good  salary,  pleasant  town, 
full  benefits,  convivial  staff.  Please  in¬ 
clude  availability  and  present  salary  in 
resume.  Must  lie  willing  to  come  for 
interview.  Box  30,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE- ORIENTED  Writer- Editor. 
Elxperienceo  newsman  capable  of  depth 
reporting  and  with  iiotential  for  staff 
direction,  greater  responsibility.  Box 
22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Major  Southeastern  daily  needs  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  all-around  sports  re- 
tiorter.  Successful  applicant  will  be  in 
his  late  20’s  with  military  experience 
behind  him.  Journalism  degree  or 
equivalent  desired.  Write  giving  full 
description  to  Personnel  Department. 
Send  representative  samples  of  writing 
with  letter. 

THE  CHAROLETTE  OBSERVER 
600  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Need  experienced 
sports  man  for  No,  1  spot  on  six-man 
staff  of  Zone  5  paper.  Box  4,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

THREE  DESKMiaJ  NEEDED 
I>arge  Eastern  metropolitan  PM  seeks 
three  young  men  to  start  on  its  copy 
desk.  Fine  training  and  development 
program.  Top  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
12.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced 
reporter  for  county  government  and 
court  house  beat;  write  weekly  column, 
features ;  15,000  class  afternoon  daily. 
Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box  36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  in  down- 
state  Illinois  daily  needs  young  woman 
with  primary  interest  in  journalism 
and  secondary  interest  in  homemaking. 
Prefer  journalism  major  and  home 
economics  minor.  Apply  to  Box  15, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HEI^  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


Are  you  fed  up  with  slovenly  standards?  Bored  with  trivia 
and  mediocrity?  Tired  of  running  on  a  treadmill?  Do  you 
have  the  brains  and  ability  to  do  first-rate  work  on  a 
first-rate  publication?  If  so,  you  may  be  the  .  .  . 

STAFF  WRITER 

.  .  .  sought  by  an  Eastern-based  prestige  magazine  with 
national  circulation.  (We’re  also  looking  for  a  regional 
editor  for  the  Midwest).  Staff  expansion  triggered  by 
revenue  growth  opens  the  door  for  the  ambitious  profes¬ 
sional  who  hasn’t  yet  realized  his  full  potential — the  man 
or  woman  with  a  good  mind,  a  knack  for  digging  out  and 
writing  easy-to-read  copy,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  business 
subjects.  Challenging  assignments,  rapid  advancement,  best 
fringe  benefits,  and  a  five-figure  salary  await  the  successful 
applicant. 

Box  50,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ALERT,  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 
iieoled  to  cover  courthouse,  city  l>eats. 
Shoulil  know  siiorts,  too.  Indiiina  daily 
with  8,1100  circulation.  Write  Box  71, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ARE  YOU  THIS  KIND 
OF  WRITER? 

We’re  looking  for  a  young  newspaiier- 
mnn  (or  woman)  who  would  like  to 
write  advertising.  You  may  now  lie  a 
reporter,  a  columnist  ...  or  a  desk 
man  with  a  knack  for  provocative 
headlines.  We  don't  care  if  you  have 
never  written  on  advertisement  l)efore. 
We  do  care  about  your  talent  for  see¬ 
ing  things  differently  and  telling  about 
them  in  a  fresh,  exciting  way.  For  the 
:  right  (lerson  we  offer  exciting,  chal- 
I  lenging  work,  good  pay,  and  the  chance 
I  to  get  ahead  in  a  growing,  live-wire 
I  4A  advertising  agency  (60  iieople)  in 
the  hospitable  city  of  Louisville.  If 
this  apiieals  to  you,  write  a  letter 
about  yourself  and  send  just  two  or 
three  examiiles  of  your  work,  to  Dick 
Bridgman.  Creative  Director,  Zimmer. 
Metiaskey,  Lewis.  Inc.,  1469  S.  4th 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40208. 


ASSOfTATE  EDITOR 
International  service  organization  in 
Chicago  area  offers  challenging  op- 
I>ortunity  to  man  with  exiierience  and 
proven  ability  in  creative  writing, 
editing,  and  administration  of  editorial 
production.  Position  involves  super¬ 
vision  of  production  of  pamphlets 
manuals,  training  material,  scripts, 
films,  etc.  Education  in  journalism  or 
English  necessary.  Age  30  to  45. 
Knowletige  of  Spanish  or  IVench  de¬ 
sirable.  Beginning  salary  $9500.  Send 
resume  to  Box  72.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR- WRITER:  Unique  op- 
iwrtunity  on  Zone  2  P.M.  for  versatile 
man  who  can  write  as  well  as  he  can 
edit.  Send  complete  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Bo.x  76,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


DESK  MAN  —  Afternoon  daily  55,000 
circulation  in  Zone  2.  Send  complete 
resume  in  confidence.  Box  79,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


DESKMAN  —  skilled,  rapid  with  local 
ropy.  Heads;  some  layout.  Responsible. 
Medium  midwest  daily.  Box  75.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


DIRECT  NEWS  COVERAGE  for  the 
weekly  newspaiier  that  last  year  won 
first  in  Illinois  for  general  excellence. 
You’ll  work  in  a  modern,  large  branch 
office  for  our  six-paper  chain  of  54,000 
circulation  in  CTiicago’s  northern 
suburbs.  Cover  the  major  news  of  a 
dynamic  community,  write  editorials, 
and  help  us  build  Iietter  newspatiers 
and  a  Iietter  community.  We’re  grow¬ 
ing  fast,  and  the  right  man  will  grow 
with  us.  Good  salary,  fringe  lienefits. 
David  Roe,  Hollister  Newspapers, 
Wilmette,  IIj. 


EDITORIAL  —  Virginia  group  of  five 
papers  has  two  openings.  Need  "take- 
charge”  young  man  —  lie  own  boss  — 
handle  all  aspects.  Write  Box  104, 
Fincastle,  Virginia. 


EDITOR  OF  QUALITY  WEEKLY  in 
eastern  Zone  5  needs  dependable  as¬ 
sistant  immtdiately.  Writing  versatil¬ 
ity  requiretl.  Pholograiihy  and  desk 
ability  desirable.  Journalism  (slucation 
and  exiierience  valuable,  hut  don’t 
hesitate  to  answer  if  you  don't  have 
these,  for  what  we  are  after  is  ability. 
Go(mI  pay  for  right  la-rson.  Airmail 
resume,  including  minimum  salary  ac- 
ceptalile.  immediately,  to  Box  80, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


MflTORIAL  WRITER 
Immeiliate  oiiening  on  large  metro- 
imlitan  daily.  Job  re<iuires  versatile 
writer.  Prefer  age  32  to  42  with  ex¬ 
iierience  in  writing  imlitics,  national 
nr  bH-al,  international  affairs,  taxes, 
etc. — ail  the  grist  of  a  knowledgeable 
editorial  page.  Salary  range  $13,000 
to  $13,000.  Box  65,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Unusual  op- 
liortunity  on  capital  city  paper  for 
solid,  skillful,  resiionsible  writer.  .Some 
executive,  layout  experience  will  be 
helpful,  but  not  immediately  neces¬ 
sary.  Not  interested  in  drifters  or 
hacks.  .Send  complete  resume  with  rci>- 
resentative  samples  of  your  work  to 
Box  38.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who 
seeks  to  move  up  to  Iietter  pay  and 
bigger  opiiortunity.  Zone  2.  fiend  full 
resume.  Box  74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
city  hall  and  schools.  Apply  managing 
editor.  Valley  Morning  Star,  Har¬ 
lingen,  Texas, 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  6,500  afternoon  daily  in  upstate 
New  York.  Ideal  spot  for  J-Grad  who 
wants  to  learn  newspaper  business. 
Write  in  full  to  Box  66,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ex- 
(lerienced  area  news  editor.  Progres¬ 
sive,  growing  community  offers  excel¬ 
lent  family  location.  Afternoon  daily 
13,000  circ.  Attractive  salary,  pension 
plan,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Give  full  details  first  letter  to  D.  F. 
Daubel,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Opening  coming  up 
for  man  (or  woman)  on  small  but  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  retirement  plan.  Want  mature 
Iierson.  Write:  Harry  Valentine.  Dis¬ 
patch,  Clay  Center.  Kans.,  to  arrange 
liersonal  interview. 


OWNER  WANTS  TO  (K)  AWAY: 
Needs  capable,  trustworthy  hand  to 
run  weekly,  tabloid,  offset.  $100  iier 
week,  iilus  iiercentage.  Age  no  barrier 
if  alert,  spry  and  knowledgeable.  No 
con-men.  no  kids,  no  drunks.  South¬ 
west.  Box  64,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER,  at 
least  two  years’  experience,  for  picture- 
minded  offset  daily.  Write:  HAS,  P.O. 
Box  71,  Norwalk.  Ohio. 


PUBUCATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER 
Major  growth  Casualty  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  seeks  married  mature  man  with 
writing  experience — talent— drive — for 
new  communications  responsibility  with 
agent  and  employee  publication.  Salary 
range  $7,000-9,000,  Bo.x  55,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI^J^NTED 

Pressmra 


REPORTER  {youn»;  man  or  woman  K 
Prefer  J-Oeffree.  Tremendous  opi>or- 
tunity  on  fast-Krowinp,  prize-winninp 
17.Ji56  ABC  twice  weekly  tabloid  in 
lM>ominir  North  Jersey  suburbs.  E<li* 
torial  integrity:  hijfh  standards:  met¬ 
ropolitan  type  editintr*  Here’s  the  si>ol 
for  a  sharp  younij  reporter  to  utilize 
his  talents  to  the  l»est  advantafce.  Man- 
Eki.,  Suburban  Treials,  River- 
dale,  New  Jersey  07457.  (AC  201) 
S35-41O0. 


REPORTER 

\Vante<l :  Capable,  ajftrressive  youn^ 
man  for  ^^eneral  news  coverajre  with 
an  Intercast  in  sfxirts  on  award  win¬ 
ning  newspaper  of  4.065  circulation  in 
a  town  of  7,500  population  25  milc^ 
south  of  Fort  Wayne.  Collesre  jour¬ 
nalism  backfirround  preferred.  Excellent 
pay.  Hospital  ami  sur^rical  insurance. 
Life  insurance.  I<leal  workinjr  con¬ 
ditions  in  mcKlern  equippetl  and  air 
conditioned  plant.  Write  details  and  in¬ 
clude  phttto.  Evening  News-Banner. 
Bluffton.  Indiana.  Roarer  Swaim, 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  (2)  for  Northern  Ohio 
daily  in  30,000  bracket.  Maiy  l>e  J- 
ffrads-  with  or  without  ex|)erience— or 
with  relate<l  <le>free.  Want  aggressive, 
“digging”  men  or  women.  Salary 
open,  dependent  on  experience,  ability. 
Box  78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 
(^neral  Assignment 
.Southern  California  morning-evening 
combination  with  state  and  national 
reputation  for  e«litorial  achievement  is 
seeking  ret>orters.  Prefer  B.A..  2  to  5 
years*  daily  ex|>erience.  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  “dei>th“  re|K)rting.  Ideal 
working  con<litions,  attractive  l>enetit8. 
All  replies  confidential  and  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Full  <letail8  first  letter.  Box  52, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY,  for  writer  j 
to  move  into  No.  2  s|)ot  on  growing  , 
i  25.(100  midwest  daily.  Nee<l  some  e<lit-  ‘ 
ing  exi>erience.  Write  Box  62,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  | 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  Young  sports  re-  ! 
'  iK»rter  wanted  for  Northern  Ohio  P.M,  ^ 
*  daily:  imiustrial  city  —  70, (>00.  Li!>eral  ; 
,  arts  or  J-degree,  with  or  without  ex- 
'  l»erience.  Strong  on  top  calliper  high 
!  sch(K>l  sports.  Imagination  and  <le8ire 
;  m(»re  im|M»rtunt  than  exiierience. 

'  Salary  oi>en:  commensurate  with  ex- 

l>erience.  Box  44,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  i 

$10,0(K>  TO  START  j 

Copy  e<liting  i>osition  with  bright  j 
future  on  major  morning  newspaper. 
comi>etitive  city.  We  are  looking  for 
a  skillful  young  e<litor  with  demon- 
stratetl  iKitential  for  advancement  as 

news  executive.  Box  42,  E<litor  & 

Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  replies  daily 


TWO  GENERAL  REPORTERS  needwl 
>  — 1  exi>erienced :  other  some  experi- 
I  ence;  we  will  train.  Solid  newsi)aper 
I  in  fine  community.  Opportunity  for  :id- 
j  vancement.  (’ontnct:  R.  B.  Nellis.  Dix¬ 
on  Evening  Teletrraph,  Dixon,  III., 

I  61(121. 

VIRGINIA  PITBLISHER  needs  re- 
I  iKirter-clitor  to  help  .stnlf  superior  in- 
I  ilu.strial  newspai>ers  and  fine  commun- 
!  ity  weekly.  M.  D.  Coe.  Bassett  Print- 
i  inK  Corp..  Bassett,  Va..  24005. 

I '  WANT  TO  EDIT 
I  AND  RUN  YOUR 
I  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

,  Two  substantial  businessmen  in  a 
;  major  midwestern  city  have  recently 
acquired  a  suburban  weekly  serving  a 
community  in  excels  of  80,000.  We 
,  need  an  editor-general  manager  to  take 
c'omplete  charge  of  the  paiier,  includ¬ 
ing  giving  it  new  editorial  drive  and 
1  general  business  management,  .\dver-  i 
i  Using  revenues  presently  exceed  .'?2(.>0,- 
000  iier  annum.  A  .successful  aiiplicant 
1  can  eventually  head  up  a  group  of 
I  newspai>ers  dedicated  to  vigorous  com¬ 
munity  participation,  coupled  with 
,  ample  financial  rewards,  including  pos¬ 
sible  participation  and  ownership. 
Don’t  apply  if  you  are  tired.  We 
want  VIGOR;  Box  70,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  (’hart  Area  1 
I  daily.  .Some  experience  preferred  for 
I  active  lieat  covering  all  phases  25,0(W) 

I  iKtpulation  municipality:  energetic  self- 
1  starter  who  can  advance  by  proving 
■  himself  on  local  government,  iwlice, 
features.  Extensive  l»enefit8.  Full  re¬ 
sume.  .salary  first  letter.  Box  68, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  NEEDED  for  var¬ 
ied  assigmments  in  C^art  Area  6  by 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  Room  1012, 
Missouri  Pacific  Bldg.,  St.  liouis.  Mo. 
63103. 

I  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERMAN  to 
ghost-write  television  scripts,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  speeches.  FHill  or  spare 
time.  Strong  research  ability  required. 
Box  14,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
vania  newspapers.  For  application  ' 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  ! 
'  Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST.  New  Jer- 
I  sey.  Six  hot  machines,  includinx  1 
Elektron.  Book  printer  with  good 
working  conditions  and  good  fringe 
benefits.  Oi^en  shop.  Box  1948,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OPERATOR-PRINTER,  country- 
trained,  for  Model  "B”  Intertype.  Ex¬ 
pansion  program.  Swiss  community. 
Good  wages.  New  Glarus  Post,  New 
Glarus,  Wisconsin, 

LINOTA’PB  OPERATOR  —  Reliable, 
competent.  Permanent.  V.  Gardner. 
Pub.,  Express-News.  Box  0,  Sag 
Harbor,  L.I.,  N.Y.  (AC  516)  725-0162 
or  872. 

Pressmen 

'  WEB  PRESS  FOREMAN  i 

Publishers  joining  forces  will  install 
web  offset  newspaper  press  near  major  ! 
I  Wisconsin  city.  Opportunity  for  ex- 
I  perienced  pressman  to  take  charge  of 
I  growing  operation.  Write  references, 

I  experience  to  Howard  Sunstadt,  Wau- 
I  shara  Argus,  Wautoma,  Wis.  54982. 


TOP  OPPORTtU;  TY  FOR 
TOP  PRES.^MAN 
to  take  over  and  run  2r.'t  shift  in  r.fs-_ 
paper  circular  house  i.  essroom.  Riji 
be  familiar  with  sterc.ityping,  iin|; 
and  double  width  presses ;  capnbi,  o 
training  crew.  Top  wages  and 
Permanent  position.  Suburban  (TiitM. 
area.  A  real  fine  on  H)rtunity  1  Bo> 
1969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  (J  Sj 
2nd  shift.  This  is  a  working  forenBr.i  Bex  3, 
job  and  must  be  able  to  lockup  u' 
lineup  forms  for  press.  Open  ib^  ; 
Central  New  Jersey.  Working  totti. 
tions  and  fringe  benefits  are  exodw^- 
Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER,  all-around  b.-ick  shop  nur 
Mature,  reliable,  cc>mt>elent.  Chance 
come  into  a  business.  Express-NVs 
Box  0.  Sag  Harlx>r.  New  York.  (> 

516)  723-0162  or  872. 

Production 

CAMERA  MAN  AND  STRIPPER 
new  offset  department  in  letterpni 
l>ook  &  job  plant.  One  small  ob 
press  now,  but  this  department  r 
grow.  Good  fringe  l>enefits  and  exn 
lent  working  conditions.  Open  ibe 
Central  New  Jersey.  Box  1922,  Edi'j 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  nw 
paper  production  departments  in  E4 
Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewr 
ten  details  to  Inland  Daily  Pn 
Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  (Jhieago,  i: 

60603. 


Puldic  Relations 

AIRLINE  PUBUC  RF,LATIOVS 
Major  airline  wants  young  J-gndui 
with  2-4  years’  daily  newspaper  a 
perience  for  New  York  City  office  wi 
primary  responsibility  at  Kennedy  A: 
ix>rt.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  i 
vancement.  Starting  salary  $T,8M.  E; 
2000,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBUC  RELATIONS— Man  ands  i 
with  broad  education,  writing  c 
graphics  bent,  sought  as  aesietaat 
expanding  audio  visual  departmat 
large  Ohio  company.  Include  uh 
requirements  with  resume.  Bos  !>' 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  ASSISTAM 
Zone  2  college  needs  assistant  PR  ^ 
rector  to  speeialixe  in  sports  infoae 
tion,  suiMTvise  darkroom  operttk: 
Sportswriting  prowess,  photo  CQie 
ence.  Bachelor’s  degree  eesential.  Se 
full  details,  including  resunM  e 
salary  expectations,  to  Box  1985,  E 
tor  &  Publiriier. 

LEADING  E.  COAST  IINIVERSH 
and  Medical  Center  seeks  your 
creative  public  relations  associate  '': 
can  write  science  in  .academic  env;r 
ment — handle  active  press  progr-- 
and  who  seeks  educational  PR  oa~ 
Send  resume,  salary  requiremer.: 
work  samples  and  references  to;  Jap 
C.  Butler,  Dir.  of  P.K..  Johns  Hop* 
Medical  Institutions,  601  N.  Broad** 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21205. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Large  University  in  R**'®” 
seeks  Arts  &  Humanities  IniW" 
matiun  Officer.  New  post 
unusual  degree  of  freedom  to 
with  outstanding  faculty, 
salary  &  benefits  program  in  U”' 
iversitv  town.  Box  48,  Editor  * 
Publisher.  An  equal  oppo^i" 
employer.  Under  Title  Vll-tJyu 
Rights  Act  1964. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Situstlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


IJministrative 


(iNAGEMENT  TEIAM  seeks  chal- 
dailv  or  suburban  weekly  group, 
jiperienceii  :U1  departments.  Strong  on 
s  letterpress  equally  well. 
Boi  1987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.iriists-C.artimninls 


Box 


(  MITOONIST  .  .  . 
Syndicates  please  investigate 
3,  Editor  &  Publisher 


artist  wishes  position  in  Areas  7-8-9. 
Pnoently  'vith  engraver.  Retouching, 
{irtoons,  layouts  and  finished  art. 
plntostats  'in  request.  Boyd  O.  I.eir- 
Itf,  910  Bowman  Ave.,  Salem,  Vir- 
(inia. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR: 

Seeking  association  with  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper.  Aggressive  and 
promotion-tniniled  with  rlemonstrated 
jiility  to  organize  and  motivate  strong 
ales  force.  Particular  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Ebitcnsive  experience 
in  sales  iiromotions,  distribution  and 
Ubor  relations.  Age  46.  marrietl,  will 
Telocate.  Available  for  immerliate  in- 
tenriew.  or  resume  in  confidence.  Box 
K,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  ITJLLY  TRAINED  and  ex¬ 
perienced  Circulation  Manager  would 
like  to  locate  in  Zone  3.  Specialize  in 
newspapers  under  15M:  will  also  ac¬ 
cept  Assistant  or  District  Managership 
for  over  15M  class.  For  references  and 
cesume  write  Bo.x  33.  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiiher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIEID  MANAGER,  mature,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Rebuild  if  necessary.  Refer- 
aces,  classified  display,  promotion. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  PRODUCER  with  know-how 
ud  ability  that  increases  classified 
I  linage,  revenue  and  readership  seeks 
challenging  management  opportunity. 
Box  1986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

If  your  N.  Calif,  or  Northwest 
I  iwket  is  growing  and  you  would 
like  to  have  a  substantial  increase 
in  total  display,  there  is  a  good 
likelihood  that  I  can  accomplish 
this  for  you.  I  have  had  29  years’ 
experience  in  the  publishing  field. 
Age  48.  This  includes  a  metro 
market  daily  and  present  iierma- 
n«t  employment  with  a  nationally 
yognized  consumer  magazine. 
Previous  experience  includes  26 
years  in  merchandising  and  na- 
bonal  sales  and  4  years’  editorial. 
Very  creative.  Ask  some  questions. 
Unlimited  references  from  execu- 
hves  known  to  you  or  your  SP 
^  Area  reps.  Willing  to  relocate. 

If  you  offer  a  challenge,  the  salary 
1*  a  secondary  consideration.  Will 
travel  at  own  expense  for  inter- 
viw.  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


iPu  presently  workin 

daily,  stymied ;  want  more  chal 
*nge  and  responsibility — assistant  o 
j^ager  small  daily.  Zone  2.  Bo 
19*1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

AMUSEMENTS.  Book  or  Travel  BMi- 
“t— magazine  or  PR  work.  Ten  years’ 
J«*s,  desk  experience;  now  wire  edi- 
for  metro  daily.  Age  28.  Box  1946, 
Boitor  &  Publisher. 


^MTJCA’nONS  EDITOR-WRITER, 
“licenced.  Married.  36.  Industrial  or 
■nmauonal  publications  work.  Ten 
IJJI*  Journalism.  Photography.  Box 
*•••.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ARMY  SIGNAL  CORPS  CAPTAIN, 
j  English-Journalism  graduate,  winner 
!  of  National  Writing  Contest,  seeks 
writing  opportunity  with  newspaper  or 
advertising  agency.  Varied  admini^ 
trative  and  international  staff  experi¬ 
ence,  both  civilian  and  military.  29 
years  old.  Available  in  July.  Zones 
1,  8,  or  9  preferred.  Box  1938,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 


:  NEWSPAPERS,  WIRE  service,  trade 
‘  papers,  radio  news,  rewrite,  features. 

I  column,  editorials,  copy  editor.  At  it 
'  30  years — want  to  go  30  more.  Box 
!  1976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDI’TOR,  34.  nine  years’ 
experience  all  beats.  College  man, 
award-winner.  New  Elngland  preferred. 
Box  1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  wire. 
I  makeup.  Employed.  $130-8150  rating. 
;  Zones  2-3-4.  Available  July  15.  Box 
;  7,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


‘  GENERAL  REPORTER,  female.  IJ^ 
years’  experience  on  daily.  Degree, 
i  references.  Zones  1,  2  or  9.  Box  9, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
I  Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  seeks 
opix)rtunity  immediately  in  San  Fran- 
I  cisco  Bay  Area.  Box  21,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


i  WOMAN.  TEEN-AGE  EXPERT,  25. 
seeks  position  as  teen  editor  and/or 
women’s  reporter  for  metropolitan 
newspaper.  ’Two  years’  experience  on 
metropolitan  daily  aa  women’s  feature 
writer  and  entertainment  columnist;  1 
year,  P.R.  for  national  women’s  maga- 
'  zine.  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRI'TER-REPORTER. 

EDITOR.  EXECUTIVE 
Thirty  years’  experience,  including  11 
years  agency  foreign  service ;  seeks 
public  relations  or  daily  job  at  10-M 
,  up.  Finest  references.  Box  19.  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

j  AUGUST  J-GRAD  would  like  general 
1  reporting  i>osition  on  medium-size 
daily.  Veteran,  single.  College  assist- 
I  ant  editor  —  small  daily  experience  — 
I  some  knowledge  of  photography.  Will 
consider  any  area.  Box  47,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


j 

i 


AVAILABLE  OCTOBER 
Professional,  any  desk,  any  Iieat.  Now 
co-eiiitor  at  $12,000.  I,ike  sports.  Box 
49.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  MANAGING  EDITOR,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  our  22.000  circulation 
campus  daily,  this  husband/wife  team 
looking  for  two  jobs  with  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Husband  has  twice  won 
Hearst  awards  for  depth  re|)orting: 
l)oth  are  capable  photographers;  l)oth 
have  professional  experience.  For  re¬ 
sume  write:  Lstdd  Neuman,  1567  Pres¬ 
idential  Drive,  Apt.  C-6.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  or  ’phone  614-488-3721. 


EDITOR-REPORTER.  15  .vears’  writ¬ 
ing  experience,  comprehensive  general 
background;  s|>ecialization  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  arts ;  proven  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  readership  and  write  editorials. 
Bo.x  41,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  NEWSMAN,  10  years’  experience 
!  dailies,  city  hall  reporter,  feature  writ- 
i  er.  seeks  challenging  job  in  growing 
j  community.  Zones  1,  2.  Bo.x  81,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER— BA  ’63  ENGLISH.  Just 
complete*!  military  service  and  seek 
position  on  daily.  Experience  on  metro 
A.M.  and  as  sports  editor  and  col- 
'  umnist  on  32-M  weekly.  Soli*l  news 
'  background ;  familiar  with  makeup. 

Prefer  Zones  9,  8.  Box  53,  Eilitor  & 

I  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  on 
12,500  daily,  references,  ready  for  big¬ 
ger  challenge.  Present  salary  $150. 

I  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


^^^O^^PUBLISHE^o^uI^O^^ 


Editorial 

rilRia^MAN  NEWS  STAIT: 
Hard  cadre  of  daily  newspaper  that 
just  fold«xl  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  These 
were  the  men  who  kept  it  going  as 
lung  as  it  di*l : 


TOM  RIPPEY,  executive  news  editor,  i 
ropy  chief,  20  years’  exi>erience. 

GEORGE  McBVOY.  daily  columnist.  | 
re|H)rt€r,  copy  reader.  Former  New  | 
York  .Mirror:  20  years’  experience.  | 

JI.M  BARROW.S,  re|K>rter,  writer;  ! 
former  Hartford  Courant;  12  years’ 
experience. 


This  staff  is  expert  at  digging  *)Ut  the 
stories  your  opposition  can't  find.  Rip- 
l>ey  can  run  your  entire  plant,  if 
.  nee<l  l>e:  McEvoy  was  nominate*!  for 
:  the  Pulitzer  last  year :  Barrows  is  a 
digger  of  the  olil  .sch*x>l. 

They  work  well  together  and  want  to 
I  stay  a  team.  Contact:  Tom  Rippey, 

;  1101  W.  Palo  Verde,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 


VER.SATILB  NEWSMAN,  25.  with  3  j 
.  years’  experience,  wants  position  on  { 
wire  or  copy  desk — *>r  t>oth.  Minimum  ; 
I  re*iuirement  of  $5,500  on  progressive  ; 
'  daily  *>f  40,000  or  more  circulation. 

!  Easy  to  work  with.  Box  56,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


j  YOUNG  MAN  desires  full-time  reiK>rt- 
I  ing  job  for  daily.  Two  years'  general 
‘  assignment  experience-  two  years’  col- 
I  lege:  *lraft  exempt.  Will  travel  for 
right  i>*>sitiun.  Box  46,  E*litor  & 
j  Publisher. 


YOirNG  NEWS  EDITOR  on  30-M 
I  daily  wants  to  return  to  reporting  or 
j  move  up  to  large  daily  that  nee*ls  im¬ 
provement.  Blue  ribbon  references. 
Box  43,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
iwrsonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 

CAn’TOONS.  NO  STAFF  CABT<K)NISTf 
I  Editorial  cartoons — others.  Fast  serv¬ 
ice.  Joe  E.  Buresch,  145  'Thompsonville 
Rd.,  McMurray,  Pa.  15317. 


JOURNAL  COMMERCE  CORRESPONDENT 
can  undertake  additional  economic  as¬ 
signments,  stringerships  for  Spanish 
,  “boom”  coverage.  Write:  Harold  F. 

{  Horstmeyer,  Generalisimo  74-2,  6D, 

Madrid  16,  Si>ain. 


SUBJECT— AGRICULTURE.  Heavily 
experienced  agricultural  journalist  ' 
South-Central  seeks  stringer  connec-  | 
tion,  or  can  accept  limited  number  of  | 
assignments.  Box  16,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher. 


EUROPEAN  (XIRRESPONDENT— Bbi- 
l>erience*i  and  reliable  writer-i>hot*>- 
grapher,  going  to  Europe  for  1  year, 
can  provi*le  illustrate*!  travel  stories.  | 
feature  and  news  stories,  photo-essays. 
Magazine  and  newspai>er  experience. 
I.«aving  shortly.  Bo.x  51,  E<Iitor  & 
Publisher, 


I  Photography 

!  DANISH  PHOTOGRAPHER  SEEKS | 
JOB  IN  EASTERN  CANADA 
on  muMle-sizetl  daily  or  similar  in>  I 
stitution,  preferably  near  coast.  Four-  ' 
I  teen  years  in  U.S. — 9  in  present  posi- 
,  tion.  Recommendations  on  request.  ' 
I  Experienced,  prize-winninj;.  Own  equip- 
I  ment.  Family  man.  ()p|M>rtunity  to 
;  learn  French  welcome<l.  Axel  Nohr, 

I  STAR-TRIBUNE,  Cat»|)er,  Wyoming. 

I  U.S.A. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Thirty  plus  years’  Metropolitan 
tlaily  and  Sunday  newspaiier  pro¬ 
duction  expt»rience  ...  15  years  in 
Sui>er\'is<»ry  |90Hition  .  .  .  over  50o 
employees  .  .  .  100  linos  .  .  . 
valuable  aid  in  grievance  matters 
.  .  .  proven  record  cost  le- 

ductions  and  increase<l  etticiency. 
Experienccnl  on  co!d-ty|»e  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation,  (^in  handle 
contacts  at  (\istomer  level  to  im¬ 
prove  service  &  re<luce  composition 
costs.  VVillin^f  to  reb)cate  .  .  . 
salary  se<*ondary  to  the  (1)  Uhal- 
lenRe:  (2)  (Growth  iKitential:  and 
(3)  Bonuses  available  on  proven 
prcHluction  accomplishments.  Avail¬ 
able  in  early  Fall  .  .  .  \vf>ul<l  pre¬ 
fer  to  start  planninjr  NOW.  IMease 
write  in  conti<lence.  of  course, 
to : — 

Box  60,  1-Jditor  &  Publisher 


Promotion 

IMAGINATIVE  PROMOTION  KXKC. 
Prize-winninK  creative  promotion  man: 
now  man  in  larpe  comr)etitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Know  research.  Stronpr  on  ad 
promotion.  Deeply  involved  in  new  aF»- 
pronches  to  circulation  acquisition, 
('ompletinjc  Master’s  in  marketinff. 
Iteady  for  own  shop,  or  for  challenp:- 
infc  marketing?  assignment.  Publisher- 
level  references.  liox  .59,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Special  KditUms 

ANNIVERSARY.  PROGRESS  or  what 
have  y<»u  e<litions.  Church  I’nKes  and 
Business  Review  Pasres.  Commission 
only.  Call  collect  (AC  :n6)  HU  ;i-S461, 
or  write:  P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City, 
Kansas 


Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 
can  save  you  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  include  TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  program  log  for 
your  area.  Rates  and  samples  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  57.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50  c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phone  PLoza  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RolHTt  U.  Brown 

Court  Decisions  and  the  Public 


Many  newspapers  have  raised 
an  editorial  eyebrow  at  recent 
court  rulings  which  they  believe 
thwart  justice  by  giving  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  criminal  and  re¬ 
sult  in  unfairness  to  the  general 
l)ublic. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  was 
an  analysis  June  27  by  Robert 
C.  Notson,  executive  editor  of 
the  Portland  Orenonian,  who  is 
also  first  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Notson  quoted  President 
Johnson  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
the  rise  in  the  crime  rate  and 
said:  “The  rise  in  crime  parallels 
a  breakdown  of  parental  author¬ 
ity,  discipline  in  the  schools  and 
civil  obedience.  There  has  been 
an  easy-going  permissiveness 
about  all  kinds  of  indecent,  law¬ 
less  conduct.  Even  some  church¬ 
men  have  so  far  lost  their  moral 
perspective  as  to  advocate  civil 
disobedience  if  done,  allegedly, 
in  a  good  cause.  Others  have 
said,  with  only  the  mildest  re¬ 
proof  in  high  places,  that  it  is 
all  right  to  choose  what  laws  one 
w’ill  obser\'e  and  w’hat  ones  he 
will  not.  Such  developments  are 
corrosive  and  point  the  way  to  a 
break-down  in  law  and  order  in 
American  society.” 

He  noted  that  while  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  calling  for  a  “war  on 
crime”  the  courts  have  been 
giving  increasing  attention  to 
the  “rights”  of  the  accused  in 
criminal  cases. 

*  «  * 

“Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  filtering  down,  broad¬ 
ening  the  privileges  and  protec¬ 
tions  accorded  defendants  and 
opening  the  jails  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries  for  those  whose  past  con¬ 
victions  do  not  comport  with  the 
newly  discovered  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure,”  Mr.  Notson  wrote. 

“Police  and  prosecutors  are 
aghast  as  they  watch  their  hands 
being  tied  by  decision  after  de¬ 
cision.  The  spectacle  of  the 
President  declaring  his  crusade 
on  criminal  activities  while  fed¬ 
eral  courts  are  so  heavily  pre¬ 
occupied  W'ith  the  ‘rights’  of 
alleged  offenders  is  a  strangely 
contradictory  one. 

“No  thoughtful  person  w’ould 
attempt  to  fasten  on  the  courts 
and  their  softness  the  entire 
blame  for  this  grrim  situation. 
But  the  defensive  disclaimers  of 
any  responsibility  sound  singu¬ 
larly  hollow  and  uncon\dncing. 

“If  we  are  to  accept — as  we  do 
— the  long-established  axiom 
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that  the  certainty  and  swiftness 
of  punishment,  not  necessarily 
the  severity,  are  deterrents,  then 
we  must  conclude  that  the  pres- 
e*nt  trend  in  court  decisions  can 
do  nothing  but  weaken  and  dis¬ 
courage  enforcement,  embolden 
malevolent  persons  and  stimu¬ 
late  crime. 

“The  war  on  crime  may  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  a  grand 
retreat  unless  the  courts  begin 
a  reappraisal  of  the  course  which 
they  have  set. 

*  «  * 

“Constitutional  right  to  a  fair 
trial  is  fundamental  in  the 
.American  judicial  .system  and 
has  been  since  1791  when  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted. 

“But  recent  attempts  of  the 
courts  to  clarify  and  broaden 
this  right  have  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘Fair  to  whom?’  Fairness 
implies  impartiality,  balance, 
not  a  sy.stem  heavily  tilted  in 
favor  of  the  defendant. 

“Yet,  in  legal  circles  one  hears 
it  said  that  certain  things  in¬ 
fringe  the  ‘right  of  a  guilty  man 
to  a  fair  trial.’  This  has  raised 
the  reverse  comment  that  we 
have  established  a  new  Ameri¬ 
can  right — the  ‘right  to  get  away 
with  it.’ 

“This  would  l)e  the  ‘right’  of  a 
guilty  man  to  escape  punishment 
hy  legal  subterfuge  and  implies 
an  obligation  on  society  to  pro¬ 
vide  avenues  for  his  escape.  The 
idea,  in  simple  terms,  is  that  the 
courts  should  grant  him  a 
‘sporting  chance’  to  evade  just 
penalty;  that  to  be  ‘fair’  our  sys¬ 
tem  must  erect  all  manner  of 
legal  impediments  in  the  way  of 
police  and  prosecutor. 

“We  question  whether  a  legal 
obstacle  course  is  a  proper  ele¬ 
ment  in  a  fair  trial.  The  courts 
have  said  they  were  protecting 
the  rights  of  individuals.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  us  that  this  is  a  deal 
rigged  against  the  rights  of 
society,  and  society  is  composed 
of  individuals.  In  essence,  this 
means  that  the  rights  of  certain 
individuals — in  this  case,  the 
accused — are  giv’en  superior 
status  to  those  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  nation. 

“There  is  no  disposition  here 
to  defend  police  brutality  or  the 
forced  confession.  But  it  is  a 
long,  long  way  from  the  rack, 
the  rubber  hose  and  the  third 
degree  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  police  are  virtually  inhibited 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


Speak  Up,  Passive  Giant! 

By  Otis  Chandler 

More  publishers  should  spend  more  time  in  the  sales 
activities  of  their  newspapers,  and,  equally  vital,  spend 
more  time  out  in  the  community,  selling  newspapers  per  ss. 

This  past  year  has  given  me  personally  an  interesting 
insight  into  this  problem  of  the  basic  lack  of  knowledge 
about  our  industry  by  the  general  business  and  hiiancial 
community. 

The  Times  Mirror  Company  became  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  early  last  year.  This  is  the  first  time 
a  company  owning  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper  has 
ever  b^n  traded  on  the  Big  Board. 

In  order  to  promote  and  orient  our  company  to  the 
financial  world,  our  corporate  headquaiders  dispatched 
several  of  us  to  appear  before  investment  bankers,  stH:urity 
analysts,  and  other  investment  groups  in  major  cities 
across  the  country. 

I  was  assigned  the  role  in  these  presentations  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  our  newspaper  properties. 

I  was  quickly  disillusion^  and  disheartened.  They  liter¬ 
ally  knew  nothing  about  our  industry — or  even  that  it  was 
an  industry. 

As  for  individual  newspapers  across  the  land,  their 
knowledge  began  and  end^  only  with  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Tunes  does  not  make  much  money,  and  there¬ 
fore  newspapers  everywhere  are  sick,  and  if  we  were  an 
industry,  we  would  cease  to  be  one  tomorrow. 

They  assumed  we  were  barely  breathing - that  tele¬ 

vision  and  high  labor  costs  had  cut  our  heai'ts  out — and 
who  really  cared  anyway? 

At  each  meeting,  I  fired  back  at  point  blank  range.  It 
was  a  wondrous  spectacle  to  behold  as  their  jaws  dropped, 
and  their  eyes  iwpped,  when  they  discovered  that  we  were 
still  very  much  alive. 

I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  newspaper  business  was 
indeed  big  business,  and  certainly  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
be  labeled  an  industry; 

— that  the  newspaper  industry  was  a  growth  industry 
in  ev'ery  sense  of  the  word: 

— that  the  total  number  of  daily  newspapers  has  re¬ 
mained  constant  since  the  close  of  World  War  II — and 
this  in  spite  of  all  the  ballyhoo  about  mergers,  con¬ 
solidations  and  the  demise  of  a  few  metropolitan 
dailies  in  multiple  newspaper  cities. 

I  said  that,  in  fact,  the  diminution  that  has  occurred 
in  the  metropolitan  newspaper  field  has  not  been  large 
in  actual  number  of  papers  sheeted; 

— and  that  the  basic  reason  for  this  diminution  is  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social; 

— that,  like  all  businesses,  we  have  rising  productiMi 
and  distribution  costs,  increased  competition  for  spend¬ 
able  income,  and  changing  livring  patterns  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  customers; 

— that,  to  be  blunt  about  it,  the  strong  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  getting  stronger,  and  the  weak, 
weaker — and  this  evolution  will  continue,  just  as  it 
has  down  through  the  years  in  the  automotive  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  steel  industry,  in  retailing,  and  so  on. 

I  emphasized  there  has  b^n  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  suburban  or  community  newspapers; 

— that  the  large  metropolitan  newspapers,  the  giants 
of  our  industry,  are  operating  today  at  record  levels 
in  every  measurable  category  of  performance; 

— that  our  entire  industry  is  in  a  period  of  unparalleled 
expansion  and  affluence,  and  I  suggest  that  we  have 
yet  to  reach  our  full  stride. 

These  ideas  seemed  to  stagger  their  predilections  for 
having  already  written  and  posted  our  epitaph.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  warm  up,  to  become  receptive  to  more  information 
on  this  seemingly  passive  giant,  the  newspaper  industry. 

(An  excerpt  from  an  address  which  the  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  gave  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  NAEA  at  San  Diego.) 
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We  Patent  a  Lot  of  Ideas  Like  This. 


^is  experimental  television  tube  was  a 
3'ant  even  at  4"  in  1930. 

It  made  TV  possible.  For  the  elec- 
’^nic  scanning  and  synchronizing  sys- 
f'nwas  invented  by  Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
TT  scientist,  and  licensed  to  all  major 
JS.  television  manufacturers. 

ITT  gets  a  lot  of  bright  ideas  — now 
22,000  major  patents. 

They  form  the  basis  of  modern  radar. 


air  navigation  and  instrument  landing 
systems.  Today's  air  travel  would  be 
impossible  without  them. 

Eighty  nations  use  ITT-designed 
switching  systems  for  some  13  million 
telephone  lines.  Thousands  of  route 
miles  of  ITT  microwave  and  undersea 
cable  systems  span  mountains,  jungles 
and  oceans. 

In  satellite  communications,  ITT 


holds  numerous  patents.  As  a  major 
participant  in  today’s  programs,  ITT 
continues  with  the  kind  of  research  that 
helped  make  commercial  satellite  com¬ 
munication  a  reality. 

In  fact,  the  last  five  years'  research 
and  development  provided  60  percent 
of  ITT's  current  products. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ITT 


Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  thirteenth  annual  competition 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pike 


The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

for  newspaper  writing  during  1965  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 


Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1965 
entry  deadline  . . ,  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspap  ;r  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award, 
includin,?  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1965  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to : 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


